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FOREWORD. 


In the second session of the Bengal Biterary Confer¬ 
ence held at Rajshahi in February, 1909, it was resolved 
to cause enquiries to be made and publish a monograph 
on the origin of the Bengali people. On behalf of the 
organisers of the Conference I requested my learned 
friend, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, who read a paper on 
this subject in the Conference, to undertake the work. 
It was originally contemplated that the monograph 
should be published in the Bengali language ; but as Mr. 
Chanda was for writing out the results of his investi¬ 
gations in English for submitting them to the scrutiny of 
all scholars interested in the subject, I agreed to the 
proposal with the approval of my revered teacher and 
friend, Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, who had 
moved the resolution in the Conference. 

The delay in the publication is due parti}’ to the many 
disadvantages under which the author had to work and 
partly to his natural diffidence. Meanwhile the Varendra 
Research Society was established and I placed funds at 
its disposal for the publication of this work. 

I have now great pleasure in introducing this very 
interesting work to the public and hope it will stimulate 
further research in this new line. 

SARAT KUMAR RAY 

DayarXmpur, Rajshahi, of Dighapatiya. 

June , 1916. 



PREFACE. 


These notes owe their publication to my esteemed 
friend Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M.A., M.R.A.S., of 
Dighapativa, who has been pressing me to bring out a 
monograph on Bengali origins for the last seven years. 
The encouragement given by him as president of the 
Varendra Research Society and by my other colleagues, 
Mr. iAksay Kumar Maitra, the Director of the Society , 
and Messrs. Radhagavinda Basak, M.A., and Upendra- 
nath Ghosal, M.A., has sustained me in my investiga¬ 
tions and emboldened me to submit the first instalment 
of the results to the public. 

Chapter I is the outgrowth of a paper entitled India 
and Babylonia published in East and West of Bombay of 
1905, and Chapter II of another paper published in the 
same magazine in 1907. The latter chapter in its 
present form was read in a public meeting held at 
Darjeeling in June, 1913, under the presidency of His 
Excellency Tord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal. In 
Chapter III I have failed to notice a very learned work on 
Vaisnavism, Professor Brajendranath Seal’s monograph 
submitted to the International Congress of Orientalists 
held in Rome in 1899. In this work the author mainly 
deals with the influence of Christianity on latter-day 
Vaisnavism, but he recognises in Krsna the historical 
founder of 4 the religion. In Professor Seal’s opinion 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha were 
originally hero-gods, and Sandilya derived the root ideas 
of the Bhagavata philosophy from Vedic sources. 

The anthropometric data embodied in the appendix 
are the results of measurements taken in 1909 and 1910. 
In 1909 Mr. Sasadhar Ray, the well-known Bengali 
writer, and myself, took measurements of the head form 
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of living subjects belonging., to different sections of the 
Brahman caste. In this work we were helped by Mr. 
Surva Kumar Guha, M.A., then Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, Rajshahi, Mr. Hem Chandra Ganguly, M.A., 
of the Rajshahi College, and other friends. In 1910 the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam placed me 
on special duty for ethnological researches for three 
months on the recommendation of the Hon’ble Mr. H. 
Sharp, M.A., then Director of Public Instruction. In 
taking measurements with instruments lent by the 
Ethnographical Survey of India during this period of 
deputation I was greatly assisted by Maharaja Sir 
Girijanath Ray Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of Dinajpur, the 
Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, K.C.I.E., 
of Kasimbazar, Mahasay Tarak Chandra Ghose of Bha- 
galpur, Pandit Binodvihari Vidyabinod of Bhatpada, 
Dr. Mohini Mohan Ghosh of Champanagar, Bhagalpur, 
Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi of Calcutta, and 
Mr. Rakhaldas Banerji of the Calcutta Museum, to all 
of whom I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness. 

,_ M y tiia nks are also due to Professor Srish Chandra 
Sastri who drew my attention to some of the passages 
of the Mahabhasya quoted in the text and helped me in 
explaining their meaning, and to Mr. Aksay Kumar 
Maitra and Professors Upendra Nath Ghosal and Ramesh 
Chandra Mazumdar who have rendered me occasional 
help in correcting the proofs. 

The system of transliteration adopted is that recom¬ 
mended by the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 
with the exception of m for m. Owing to a large number 
of quotations it has not been possible to follow the system 
consistently. Unfortunately a considerable number of 
mistakes also have escaped my notice. 


Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi, June, 1916. 


RAMAPRASAD CHANDA. 
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THE INDO-ARYAN RACES. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Aryas and the Anaryas of Vedic 
India. 

The dawn of history is heralded in India by 
the hymns sung by the Rsis and enshrined in the 
Rgveda Samhita. These Inarms reveal two hos¬ 
tile peoples in the Rand of the Seven Rivers now 
called the Punjab—the dev a -worshipping Arya 
and the deva -less and rite-less Dasyu or Dasa 
The first problem that demands the attention of 
students of the anthropological history of India is, 

—who were these Dasyus or non-Aryas of Vedic 
India ? 

It is-commonly assumed that in the four-fold''’ 
division of castes {varna= colour) the aborigines, 
who submitted to, or were subdued by, the Aryan 
invaders, were represented by the Sudras. “It is 
reasonable to reckon the Sudra of the later texts 
as belonging to the aborigines who had been 
reduced to subjection by the Aryans.” * But this 
view does not accord well with the data in hand. 

* Maedonell and Keith's Vedic Index of Names and Sub¬ 
jects, London, 1912, Vol. II, p. 388. 



2 the indo-aryan races. 

The status of a Sudra of the later Vedic age 
resembles that of slaves or serfs of Europe. In 
the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 29) it is said of the 
Sudra: “One like a Sudra shall be born in thy 
line, the servant of another, who may be expelled 
"or slain at will.” According to the Pancavimsa 
Brahmana (VI. 1. n) a Sudra, even if prosperous 
(bahu-paSu, ‘having many cows’) could not be 
other than a servant; his business was the wash¬ 
ing of the feet of his superiors ( paddvanejya ).* 
This accords well with Manu (VIII. 413-414, 417) 
who says :— 

“The Sudra, whether bought or unbought, 
should be made to act as a slave ( dasynni ), for the 
Sudra was created by the Self-existent for the 
service of the Brahman. 

“Even if freed by his master, the Lucira is not 
released from servitude; for this (servitude) is 
innate in him: who then can take it from 
him ? 

“ A Brahman may take possession of the goods 
\pf a Sudra without any hesitation, for nothing 
that belongs to him is his own, he is one whose 
property may be taken away by his master.’ ’ 

About the different ways of making slaves or 
Sudras, Manu (VIII. 415) writes:— 

“A war-captive, one serving as a slave for food, 
one born (of a female slave) within the house, one 
bought, one recieved as a gift, one inherited from 
the father, and one condemned to act as a sla^e 
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as a punishment,—these are the seven kinds of 
slaves.” 

Some of these methods of making §udras, par¬ 
ticularly enslaving a war-captive, must have been 
iu vogue in the Vedic period. In the early Vedic 
period the Aryas were not only at war with Dasa 
foes but also with Arya foes. About the wars 
of the Rgvedic Aryas Professors Macdonell and 
Keith write:— 

“Aryan foes ( vrtra ) are referred to beside Dasa 
foes, and there are many references to war of 
Aryan versus Aryan, as well as to war of Aryan 
against Dasa. From this it can be fairly deduced 
that even by the time of the Rgveda the Aryan 
communities had advanced far beyond the stage 
of simple conquest of the aborigines. In the later 
Samhitas and Brahmanas the wars alluded to 
seem mainly Aryan wars, no doubt in conse¬ 
quence of the fusion of Arya and Dasa into one 
community.”* 

It cannot be assumed that the Aryas treated 
Dasa war-captives in one way, that is to say, made 
them slaves, and their Arya war-captives in a 
different way, for the hymns breathe as bitter 
hatred of foes of one class as of the other. There¬ 
fore it is unreasonable to hold that the Sudras 
of the Vedic period were recruited from among 
the aborigines alone. 

For the true representatives of the Anaryas 
of the Rgvedic age we should look, not to the 


Ibid. I, p. 65. 
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fourth order of the Vedic society, but to the fifth 
order, the Nisadas. In the Rgveda the term 
pancajanali and its synonyms occur very often. 
According to Yaska (III. 8) the term means, 
“ Gandharvas, manes, gods, demons, and monsters 
according to some, and the four varnas with the 
Nisada as the fifth according to the Upamanyus.” 
But in two other places (X. 3. 5, 7) Yaska himself 
explains panca-krsti of the Rgveda as “panca 
manusyajatani ”, f five classes of men', which is 
explained by the scholiast as the four varnas with 
the Nisadas as the fifth. The author of the Brhad- 
devata attributes this interpretation to Sakata- 
vana also (VII. 69). Nisadas arefirst named as such 
in the Rudradhyaya of the Yajurveda together 
with the Vratas (nomads), Taksans (carpenters), 
Rathakaras (chariot-makers), Kulalas (potters), 
Karmaras (blacksmiths), Punjisthas (fowlers), 
S vanins (dog-keepers), and Mrgayus (hunters). 
The Mahabharata (XII. 59. 94-97) contains the 
following account of the origin of the Nisadas:— 
“Vena, a slave of wrath and malice, became 
unrighteous in his conduct towards all creatures. 
The Rsis, those utterers of Brahma, slew him 
with kusa blades (as their weapon) inspired with 
mantras. Uttering mantras the while, those Rsis 
pierced the right thigh of Vena. Thereupon, from 
that thigh, came out a short-limbed person on 
earth, resembling a charred brand, with blood-red 
eyes and black hair. Those utterers of Brahma 
then said unto him,—Nisida, sit here. From 
him have sprung the Nisadas, viz. those wicked 
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tribes that have the hills and the forests for their 
abode, as also those hundreds and thousands of 
others, called Mlecchas, residing on the Vindhya 
mountains.”* 

The same story is repeated in many of the 
Puranas. In the Visnu Purana (I. 13) the Nisada 
is described as “of the complexion of a charred 
stake, with flattened feature and dwarfish 
stature.” The Bhagavata Purana (IV. 14. 44) 
describes the Nisada as ‘ ‘ black like crow, very low 
statured, short armed, having high cheek bones, 
low-topped nose, red eyes and copper-coloured 
hair.” f In the Padma Purana (II. 27. 42—43) it is 
said, “His (Nisada’s) descendants are settled in 
the hills and forests; the Nisadas, Kiratas, 
Bhillas, Nahalakas, Bhramaras, Pulindas, and 
other Mleccha tribes addicted to vices are all 
sprung from his body.” These epic and Puranic 
legends evidently contain genuine traditions relat¬ 
ing to the physical characters of the aborigines 
whom the Vedic Aryas met in the plains of Northern 
India. The Nisadas were too numerous to be 
annihilated and too powerful to be enslaved or 
expelled en masse. The Aryas were, therefore, 
compelled to meet them half way. In the Panca- 
vimsa Brahmana (XVI. 6. 7) the performer of the 
Visvajit sacrifice is required “to live for three 
days among the Nisadas.” In the Srauta Sutra 

* P. C. Ray’s translation. 
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of Katyayana (I. 12) and in the Mimamsa Sutra 
(VI. 1. 51-52) of Jaimini, Vedic texts are referred 
to that provided that Brahman priests should 
make chiefs who were Nisadas by descent offer 
certain sacrifices. 

In the mediseval Sanskrit literature, the barbari¬ 
ans of the Vindhya hills, belonging to the Nisacla 
stock according to the Puranas, are called Sabaras, 
Pulindas, and Kiratas. Bana, who flourished in 
the first half of the seventh century a.d., thus 
describes a Savara youth in his Harsacarita:— 
“The young mountaineer (Savara-yuva) had his 
hair tied into a crest above his forehead with a 
band of Syamalata creeper dark like lamp black, 
and his dark forehead was like a night that 
always accompanied him in his wild exploits . . . 

. . .; his ear had an ear-ring of grass-like crystal 
fastened in it, and assumed a green hue from a 

parrot’s wing which ornamented it,.his 

nose was flat, his lower lip thick, his chin low, 
his jaws full, his forehead and cheekbones pro¬ 
jecting.”* This agrees fully with the Puranic 
description of the Nisadas. 

Nisada characteristics are still conspicuous in 
the Bhils and Gonds of the Vindhya regions. 
“The typical Bhil is small, dark, broad-nosed, 
and ugly, but well-built and active.” f “The 
Gonds are of small stature and dark in colour. 
Their bodies are well proportioned, but their 

* Cowell and Thomas, Harsacarita (Eng translation), 
p- 230. 

f Rafyutana Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908), p. 87. 
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features are ugly, with a round head, distended 
nostrils, a wide mouth and thick lips, straight 
and black hair, and scanty beard and mous¬ 
tache.”* LjDark skin, short stature and broad 
nose indicate the physical relationship of the Bhils 
and the Gonds with the old Nisadas on the one 
hand, and the hill tribes of Chota-Nagpur and 
Orissa and the Paniyans, the Kadirs, the Kurum- 
bas, the Sholagas, the Irulas, the Mala Vedars and 
the Kanikars of Southern India, on the other. 
Sir Herbert Rislev classifies these dark, short, 
and broad-nosed savage tribes of Central and 
Southern India together with the civilised speakers 
of Dravidian languages under the head Dravidian 
type fj But the first thing that suggests itself at 
a glance at the summary of measurements of the 
castes and tribes of the so-called Dravidian type 
arranged in order of nasal index in Appendix IV 
p. cxiii of his work, The People of India (Calcutta, 
1908), is that a line should be drawn between 
Parayan and Irula in this table. The average 
nasal indices will be found to vary from 69'i to 
8o-o above the line, whereas they vary from 80-9 
to 95'i below it. Mr. Thurston gives 84U as the 
average nasal index of the Irula of the Nilgiris. 
So if we exclude the Mukkuvan of Malabar, the 
Moormen of Ceylon and the Dom and Kurmi of 
Chota Nagpur and Bengal, we are left face to face 
with twenty-seven broad-nosed jungle tribes with 
average nasal indices above 84. We are, there- 

' * Central Provinces Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908), p. 163. 
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fore, hardly justified in classifying these broad¬ 
nosed tribesmen with the upper group unless it is 
admitted that the nose-form of the latter has been 
modified by the influence of environment. In¬ 
stances may be cited in which physical enviro nm ent 
has produced no change in the shape of the nose. 
Three of the hill tribes of Southern India, the 
Toda, the Badaga, and the Kota, are medium¬ 
nosed like the civilised speakers of the Dravidian 
languages, the average nasal index of the Toda 
being 74-9, of the Badaga 75-6 and the Kota 77-2. 
The climate of the plains of the United Provinces 
has failed to modify the nose-form of the Pasi 
toddy-drawer (average nasal index 85-4), Chamar 
(S6'o), Musahar (86-i) and other lower castes.* 

In this connection greater weight should be 
attached to the views of two competent observers 
who have lived long among the population of 
Southern India. Mr. Thurston holds that the 
jungle tribes of Southern India f are the micro¬ 
scopic remnants of a (jpre-Dra vidian people^ 5 f 
Robert Sewell writes, ‘£A,t some very remote 
period the aborigines of Southern India were over¬ 
come by hordes of Dravidian invaders and driven 
to the mountains and desert tracts, where their 
descendants are still to be found. This dark, 
short and broad-nosed race is termed Pre-Dravi- 
dian by the Anthropologists^ But since these 

* The People of India , appendix iv, p. cxiv. 

f Castes and Tribes of Southern India (Madras, 1904), 
Vol. I f p. iv. 

t The Indian Empire , Vol. II (Oxford, 1909), p. 32* 
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physical features characterised the Puranic 
Nisadas and indicate the affinities of the Puranic 
Nisadas with the so-called Pre-Dravidian, so I 
should prefer to classify the dark, short-statured 
and broad-nosed jungle tribes as the modern Nisa¬ 
das representing the old Nisada race. The 
modern Nisadas speak dialects belonging to three 
different linguistic families. The Bhils speak an 
Indo-Aryan language; the Gonds, the Khands, the 
Oraons and the jungle tribes of Southern India 
speak Dravidian languages; and the jungle tribes 
of Chota Nagpur and the Savaras and Juangs of 
Orissa speak languages of the Munda family. If 
our hypothesis relating to the Nisada race is 
correct, we must assume that Munda was origi¬ 
nally spoken by the Nisada race as a whole, and 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian dialects have been 
adopted by some of the Nisada tribes as a result 

of their contact with. their more civilised neigh¬ 
bours. 

The physical characters of the Nisadas indicate 
their affinities with the Veddas of Ceylon and the 
Sakais and Semangs of the Malay Peninsula 
Thurston writes in his introduction to Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, (p. 33);— 

<l Speaking of the Sakais, the same authorities 
[Skeat and Blagden] state that ‘ in evidence of 
their striking resemblance to the Veddas, it is 
worth remarking that on6 of the brothers, Sarasin, 
who had lived among the -Veddas and kn ew 
them very well, when shown a photograph of 
a typical Sakai, at first supposed it to be a 
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photograph of a Vedda. For myself , when I saw 
the photographs of Salcais published by Skeat and 
Blagden, it was difficult to realise that I was not 
looking at pictures of Kadirs, Paniyans, Kurumbas 
or other jungle folk of Southern India.” 

The linguistic researches of Schmidt and Sten 
Konow enable us to trace the affinities of the 
Nisadas over a still wider range. Pater Schmidt 
in his Die Mon-Khmer-Volker establishes the inti¬ 
mate relationship between the following groups of 
languages :—the Munda languages of India ; Niko- 
bar spoken in the Nikobar Islands; Khasi spoken 
in the Khasi hills of Assam; Palong, Wa, and 
Riang of Salwin basin, Upper Burma; Sakai and 
Semang languages of the Malay Peninsula; and 
the Mon-Khmer languages. ‘ ‘ Dr. Konow, working 
from the point of view of India proper, has been 
able to show not only that Munda languages are 
connected with Mon-Khmer, but that the former 
must once have extended much more widely over 
India than they do at the present day. There is 
a line of dialect of the lower Himalaya, stret chin g 
from Kunawar in the Punjab to near Darjeeling, 
—-Tibeto-Burman in character, but nevertheless 
retaining many surviving traces of an old language 
of undoubted Munda character.” Schmidt calls 
these allied groups of languages Austro-Asiatic 
and further postulates the existence of an Austro- 
Asiatic race characterised by long or medium 
head, horizontal non-oblique eyes, broad nostrils, 
dark skin, more or less wavy hair and short or 
medium stature. As regards the home of the 
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Austro-Asiatic race, Schmidt thinks that the point 
from which the movement of these peoples began 
is to be found at the extreme western end of the 
region which they traversed.* 

The other division of the Rgvedic people—the 
Ary a folk—did not constitute a homogeneous 
body. We discern two different social grades 
within its pale—the Rsi or priest-poet clans such 
as the Atharvans, Ahgirases, Bhrgus (Jamada- 
gnis), AtriSj Vasisthas, Bh.aradv9.jas, Gotamas, 
Kasyapas, Agastyas, Kanvas, and Visvamitras 
(Kusikas); and the other class included the 
warrior tribes such as the Yadus, Turvasas, Purus, 
Anus, Druhyus, Trtsus, Bharatas, Srnjayas, 
Rusatnas, Matsyas, Cedis, Krivis and others. 
These two social grades did not form endogamous 
castes as yet j nor were the Rsi clans collectively 
known as Brahmans and the warrior tribes as 
Ksatriyas. But the former constituted a regular 
social, order with a hereditary calling—that of offi¬ 
ciating as sacrificial priests and hymn-making, 
though they did not eschew other occupations. 
Scholars still differ as to whether the hymns of the 
Rgveda are mere appendages of the soma sacrifice 
or embody in many cases the sincere outpourings 
of poets only and not priests. It is not difficult 
to quote texts supporting either theory. But no 
reader of the hymns can deny that in many of 
them sacrifice overshadows everything else. In 
the evolution of religion rites come first and 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1907, pp. 187-191. 
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hymns of praise after. Yajiia or sacrificial rite 
without hymn was not unknown even in the 
Rgvedic age. A Rsi prays in a hymn (X. 105.8), 

4 ‘ With Rk verses we shall kill those who are with¬ 
out Rk verses. A sacrifice without hymn 
(abrahma yajiia) cannot be pleasing to you.” 
The soma sacrifice had grown so complicated even 
in what may be termed the early Rgvedic age that 
it required the services of seven Rtvijs or sacri¬ 
ficial priests (II. 1. 2). Daksina (sacrificial priest’s 
fee) is deified and identified with Usas (Dawn) 
and in one verse (I. 126. 6) the giver of dak¬ 
sina is thus extolled : ‘' All kinds (of objects) are 
intended for the givers of daksina ; the Sun in 
heaven shines for the givers of daksina; the 
givers of daksina attain long life and immortal¬ 
ity.” The way in which daksina is spoken of 
in this and in the other hymns indicates that the 
giving of daksina, that is to say, the employment 
of sacrificial priests, was an essential part of a 
sacrificial ceremony in the Rgvedic age. And 
that the office of the priest was in many cases 
hereditary is amply demonstrated by the hymns 
of what are called the family books of the Rg- 
veda—the eight mandalas from the second to 
the ninth inclusive, attributed respectively to 
‘Grtsamada of the Bhrgu clan, Visvamitra, Vama- 
deva of the Gotama clan, Atri, Bharadvaja, 
Vasistha, Kanva, and Ahgiras and their descen¬ 
dants. Most of the hymns of the first book are 
attributed to poets of one or other of these clans 

or of other Rsi clans already mentioned. Of 

1 * 
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course there were exceptions. There is the case of 
Devapi officiating as the puyohita (domestic priest) 
in the sacrifice of his brother Samtanu (X. 98). 
In the Rgveda itself Devapi is not stated to be a 
prince at all. He is called a Kuru prince by 
Vaska and Saunaka who flourished long after 
Samtanu’s sacrifice celebrated in the Rgveda. 
The story is thus told by Saunaka in his Brhad- 
devata (VII. 155-157 ; VIII. 1-6) 

“ Now devapi, son of Rstisena, and Samtanu 

of the race of Kuru were two brothers, princes 
among the Kurus. 

Now the elder of these two was Devapi, and 

the younger Samtanu; but the (former) prince, 

the son of Rstisena, was afflicted with skin- 
disease. 

When his father had gone to heaven, his 
subjects offered him the sovereignty. Reflecting 
for but a moment, he replied to his subjects : 

“ 'I am not worthy of the sovereignty: let 
Saiptanu be your king.’ Assenting to this, his 
subjects anointed Samtanu king. 

c ‘ When the scion of the Kuru had been anointed, 

Davapi retired to the forest. Thereupon Par- 

j ally a did not reign in (that) realm for twelve 
years. 

“ Samtanu accordingly came with his subjects 
to Devapi and propitiated him with regard to 
that dereliction of duty. ' " 

“ Then in company with his subjects, he offered 
him the sovereignty. To him, as he stood hum¬ 
bly with folded hands, Devapi replied :_ 
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cf ‘ I am not worthy of the sovereignty, my 
energy being impaired by skin disease; I will 
myself officiate, O king, as your priest in a sacri¬ 
fice for rain.’ 

■' ‘ Then Samtanu appointed him to be his chap¬ 
lain (fiuro’ dhatta) and to act as priest ( drtvij _ 
yaya). So he (Devapi) duly performed the rites 
productive of rain.”* 

This story clearly indicates that the appoint¬ 
ment of Devapi as priest was traditionally con¬ 
sidered as something exceptional, and the excep¬ 
tion proves the rule. 

Not only was the office of the sacrificial priests 
hereditary in the Rgvedic age, but according to 
traditions preserved in the Taittirlya Samhita, 
certain functions ot the office were hereditary 
in particular families. Thus in the Taittirlya 
Samhita (III.5. 21) we are told: “ The Rsis did 
not see Indra clearly, but Vasistha saw him 
clearly. Indra said, ‘ I shall tell you a Brahmana, 
so that all men that are born will have thee for 
Purohita; but do not tell of me to the other Rsis. ’ 
Thus he told him these parts of the hymns; and 
ever since, men were born having Vasistha for 
their Purohita. Therefore Vasistha is to be 
chosen as Brahman priest and the (sacrificer) will 
have such offspring.” f The same akhyayika 

* Prof. MacdonelPs translation. 
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(narrative) is told in the Tandy a Mahabrahmana 
(Pancavimsa Brahmana XV. 5- 24) in a modified 
form thus: — 


c The Rsis did not see Indra with their own 
eyes. Vasistha desired how he could see Indra 
with his own eyes. He saw this Xihavasaman. 

(Vasistha) then saw Indra with his own eves. 
Pie (Indra) said to him (Vasistha), f I shall tell 
you a Brahmana text by means of which there 
will be born Bharatas who will have you (only) 
as their Purohita; but then do not inform other 
Rsis that I am Indra.’ Indra communicated to 
him this part of the formula. Then were born 
Bharatas who had Vasistha for their priest.”* 

The parts of the formula (stomubltagciTi) referred 
to in these texts is O sun, thou art bright * 
I pray to thee for propitiating the gods {raStniy- 
cisi k say ay a tva ksayavn jinvati'j.” So it was the 
knowledge of this formula that enabled the Vasis- 
thas to obtain the monopoly of the office of the 
Brahman or superintending priest. According to 
the Satapatha Brahmana it was the knowledge of 
the expiatory formulas that procured the Vasis- 
thas the same monopoly. Therein we are told in 
connection with the expiatory oblations of the 
soma sacrifice (XII. 6. 1. 38-41) 
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“The Brahman (superintending priest) himself 
should perform them, and no other than the 
Brahman; for the Brahman sits on the right 
(south) side of the sacrifice, and protects the sacri¬ 
fice on the right side. Now as to the 

meaning of these (formulas) Vasistha knew the 
Viraj; Indra coveted it. He spake, f Rsi, thou 
knowest the Viraj ; teach me it! ’ He replied, 

! What would therefrom accrue to me?’ c I 
v >ould teach the expiation for the whole sacrifice 
I would show thee its form.’ ..... The Rsi 

then taught Indra that Viraj. And Indra 

then taught the Rsi this expiation from the Agni- 
hotra up to the Great Ifitany. And formerly* 
indeed, the Vasisthas alone knew these utterances, 
hence formerly one of the Vasistha family be¬ 
came Brahman; but since nowadays anybody 
(may) study them, anybody may now become 

And, indeed, he who thus knows 
utterances is worth}?* to become Brahman, 
or may reply, when addressed as f Brahman.’ ”* 
Thus efficacious formulas or hymns were origin¬ 
ally held as patents by the descendants of the 
author and thereby hereditability became an 
essential feature of Vedic sacerdotalism from the 
earliest times. We may, therefore, hold with 
Macdonell and Keith "that in the Rgveda this 
Brahmana, or Brahmin, is already 1 separate 
caste, differing from the warrior and agricultural 


xuv 
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Tw^”* ^ “ that the caste astern is one 
at has progressive!y developed, and that it is 

not legitimate to see in the Rgveda the full caste 
system even of the Yajurveda; but at the same 
time it is difficult to doubt that the system was 
already well on its way to general acceptance.” f 
Lffie the regular varnas (castes) of later days 
the two sections of the Aryas-the priests and 
v arriors did not consider themselves as off¬ 
shoots of the same stock. In the Rgveda man- 
ind in general is described as descended from 
Manu, the son of Vivasvat (sun-god). Rsis des¬ 
cribe Manu as “father Manu” and' “our 
father. But in spite of this clear recognition of 
Manu as the eponymous ancestor of mankind, a 
direct divine origin is claimed for most of the Rsi 
clans. The Angirases are called ' f sons of heaven ’’ 
(IV. 2.15) or “ sons of Agni ’ ’ (X. 62. 5). Vasistha 
and Agastya are said to have sprung from Mitra 
and Varuna (VII. 33. 11-13). Regarding the 
ancestry of Atharvan we are told in the Atharva- 
veda (V. ti 11): “ Since thou, O self-ruling Varuna, 
hast generated father Atharvan, connection of the 
gods. ’ ’ In the Aitareya Brahmana (III. 34) Bhrgu 
is called Varuni, “son of Varuna.” According 
to a legend given in the Brhaddevata (V. 97-101) 
Atri^ sprang from Prajapati along with Bhrgu and 
Angiras. In the same work (V. 143) we are told. 
The son of Prajapati was Marici, Marlci’s son 
was the sage Kasyapa. ’ ’ The only two Rsi clans 


* Vedic Index, II, p. Si. t Ibid. II, p. 250. 
2 ' 
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for which divine origin is not claimed are the 
Visvamitras and the Kanvas, and there is clear 
traditional evidence to the effect that the founders 
of these two clans originally belonged to the yaja- 
mana class. The Kusikas or Visvamitras were 
evidently a branch of the Bharata tribe of the 
yajamana group. In the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VII. 17.6.7) Visvamitra is addressed as rajaftutra, 
'prince/ and bharata-rsabha, 1 bull of the Bhara- 
tas.’ In the Rgveda (X. 31. 11) Nrsad is given as 
the name of Kanva’s father. But according to 
the Puranas Kanva was originally a Ksatriya. 
Ajamida was a descendant of Puru, the eponymous 
ancestor of the Rgvedic Purus. “From Ajamnia 
was born Kanva, from Kanva Medhatithi, and 
from Medhatithi the Brahmans of the Kanva clan 
(• kanvayanah) (Visnu P. IV. 19. 10).” “ In one 

passage of the Atharvaveda (II. 25) they (the Kan¬ 
vas) seem to be definitely regarded with hos¬ 
tility. 1 ' * Of these two groups of the Rsi clans— 
the one claiming divine origin and the other sprung 
from the ya'jamana class—the former formed the 
nucleus of the R?i class and the latter were Rsi 

• t 

by adoption. According to the Rgveda the 
founders of the Atharvan, Angiras, Bhrgu, and 
Vasistha clans were the founders of the sacri¬ 
ficial cult and are required to be worshipped as 
pitrs, manes. In one hymn (X. 14) the Angi- 
rases, the Atharvans, and the Bhrgus are called 
“ the soma-loving fathers ” and “ the makers of 
the path ( 'pCLfhcilvvdtVycLh ). In another hymn 

* Vedic Index, I,p. 134. 
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(X. 15. 8) the Vasisthas are classed in the same 
category. Atharvan is said to have extracted 
sacrificial fire by churning Puskara (VI. 16. 13). 
“ A W named Atharvan first propitiated the 
gods by sacrifice; the. gods and the Bhrgus forced 
their way (to that place) and learnt the sacrifice 
(X. 92. 10)." ‘‘ hike a friend Matarisvan (wind- 

god) brought this fire to the Bhrgus (I. 60.1).” 

The Ahgiras first prepared food for Indra, and 
worshipped him by offering oblations to the fire 
(I- 83• 4 ) -” “ Atharvan first discovered the path 

by sacrifice (I. 83. 5).” Similar traditions relat¬ 
ing to Ahgiras, Atharvan and Bhrgu are also 
found in the Yajurveda. The only rational inter¬ 
pretation that these hoary traditions admit of 
is that in the early Vedic age three or four Rsi 
clansj the Angirases, Atharvanas, Bhrgus, and 
asisthas were regarded as the original Rsi clan <5 
among whom the Vedic sacrificial cult originated, 
and other clans became members of the sacerdotal 
class by adoption. This early Vedic sacerdotal 
class afterwards came to be known as Brahmans, 
n the Pansistabhaga of the Srauta Sutra of 
Asvalayana it is said, “Visvamitra, Jamadagni 
Bharadvaja, Gotama, Atri, Vasistha and Kas- 
yapa are the seven Rsis; the descendants of the 
seven Rsis with Agastya as the eighth are called 
eii gotras (clans).’ 5 * Of these eight founders 
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of the Brahmanic gotras, Bharadvaja is said to 
have been the grandson of Angiras (Brhad- 
devata, V. 102); Gotama also belonged to the 
Angiras clan; and Jamadagni was the son 
of Bhtgu. A tradition to the effect that the 
Brahmanic gotras fall into two groups, one repre¬ 
senting the original priesthood and the other con¬ 
sisting of priests by adoption, survived down to 
the time of the Mahabharata. Thus we are told 
in the Santiparvan (296. 17-18): Originally 

only four gotras arose, O King, viz. Angiras, 
Kasyapa, Vasistha, and Bhrgu. In consequence 
of good deeds, O ruler of men, many other gotras 
came into existence in time. These gotras are 
named on account of the penances of those who 
have founded them. Good people use them.”* 

\ edic legends of the conflict between the Vasis- 

thas and the Visvamitras indicate that the Rsis 

• « 

or priest-poets of the original gotras ( mula-gotrani) 
did not recognise the claims of the aspiring 
members of the warrior tribes to Rsihood without 
hard struggle. Vasistha was the priest of Sudas, 
the king of the Trtsus and Bharatas. According 
to a hymn of the Rgveda, Sudas won a great 
victory over ten allied kings with the assistance 
of Vasistha (VII. 18). In the Aitareya-Brahmana 
we are told that Vasistha consecrated Sudas, son 
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of Pijavana,to sovereignty. The story of the con¬ 
flict between Sakti, son of Vasistha, and the 
Visvamitras as referred to in the Rgveda (III. 53) is 

thus narrated in the Brhaddevata (IV. 112-120):_ 

“ At a great sacrifice of Sudas, by Sakti Gathi’s 
son (Visvamitra) was forcibly deprived of con¬ 
sciousness. He sank down unconscious. But to 
f-he Jamadagnis gave speech called Sasarparl. 
daughter of Biahma or of the Sun, having brought 
her from the dwelling of the Sun. Then that 
speech dispelled the Kusikas’ loss of intelligence 
(1 %-matim ). And in the (stanza) ! Hither, {tipa: iii. 
53. 11) Visvamitra restored the Kusikas to con- 
sciousness {cinubodhczycit j. And. gladdened at 

heart by receiving speech he paid homage to 
those seers (the Jamadagnis), himself praising 
speech with two stanzas 'Sasarparl’ ( Sasarpanh: 
iii- 53 ; I 5 ) *6). (With the stanzas) 'strong’ 
(sthirau : iii. 53. 17-20) (he praised) the parts 
of the cart and the oxen as he started for home. 
And then going home he deposited (them there) 
in person {svaSarIrena). But the four st anz as 
which follow (iii. 53. 21-24) are traditionally 
held to be hostile to the Vasisthas. They were 
pronounced by Visvamitra, they are tradition¬ 
ally held to be 'imprecations’ (abhiSapa). They 
are pronounced to be hostile to enemies and 
magical ( abhicanka) incantations. The Vasisthas 
will not listen to them. This is the unanimous 
opinion of their authorities ( acaryaka): great 
guilt arises from repeating or listening (to them); 
by repeating or hearing (them) one’s head is 
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broken into a hundred fragments; the children of 
those (who do so) perish; therefore one should not 
repeat them. ’ ’ * 

JL 

The hymn (III. 53) read with this passage of the 
Brhaddevata seems to indicate that in a sacrifice, 
evidently horse-sacrifice, performed by Sudas, 
Rsis of the Kusika family including Vism ami tra 
were invited to take part. Sakti, son of Vasistha, 
the family priest of the king, resented this intru¬ 
sion and made them unconscious by means of 
a charm. Visvamitra and his kinsmen were no 

’s son in the use of magical 
incantations. But the Jamadagnis, who like the 
Vasisthas, belonged to the older group of Rsi 
clans and were as skilful in magic, came to the 
rescue of the Kusikas. Visvamitra thanked the 
Jamadagnis, started for home in his bullock cart 
and uttered four imprecatory stanzas against the 
Vasisthas. Perhaps this led to a sanguinary con- 
flict between Sudas and Vasistha which is thus 
referred to in the Taittiriya Samhita (VII. 4. 7, i), 
“Vasistha, when his sons were killed, desired 
that he might beget children and humble the 
sons of Sudas. Then he saw this (sattra called) 
ekonapancasadratra , adopted it and performed 

it. Then he (Vasistha) obtained children and 
humbled the sons of Sudas. ’ ’ j- 


* Macdonell’s translation. 
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Some scholars do not admit that there is any 
reference to the strife of Visvamitra and Vasistha 
in the hymn. But in the absence of a more satis¬ 
factory explanation we have no other course to 
follow than to fall back upon the traditional ex¬ 
planation preserved by Saunaka and referred to 
by Katyayana in his Sarvanukramani. Yaska 
(II. 24) also states that ‘' Visvamitra was the 
Purohita of Sudasa, son of Paijavana ” in con¬ 
nection with Rgveda III. 33. The suggestion 
made by Macdonell and Keith * that Visvamitra 
originally held the office of the Purohita of Sudas 
and was afterwards deposed by Vasistha does not 
accord with the statement of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana that Vasistha consecrated Sudas to sover¬ 
eignty and the statement of the Pancavimsa Brah- 

* 

mana (XV. 5. 24) that the Bharatas adopted Vasis- 
thas as their domestic priests as soon as they 
came into being. The fact seems to have been 
that the Vasisthas were originally the Purohitas 
of the Trtsus and Bharatas and so of their king 
Sudas. In the time of Sudas there flourished a 
number of poets in the Kusika clan of the 
Bharata tribe including Visvamitra, who claimed 
the office of the Purohita of their tribal chief. 
This led to a quarrel with Sakti, the head of 
the Vasistha clan. Though Sudas was not loth 
to recognize their claims, it were the Saudasas 
(sons of Sudas) who espoused their cause with 
zeal and put to death their opponents. 


* Veclic Index 9 ii. 275-276. 
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The two sections of the sacerdotal class, Brah¬ 
mans by descent and Brahmans by adoption, were 
of different physical types. In the Rgveda 
(VII. 33.1) the Vasisthas, who represent the first 
group, are described as svityam, ‘ white’, while 
Kanva (X. 31. n), representing the second group, 
is Svava, or krsna , ‘dark.’ In the Gopatha Brah- 
mana (I. 1. 223) the Brahman’s colour is white 
(Sukla). The tradition of the existence of a group 
of Brahmans with white complexion and yellow 
hair survived down to the time of the gramma¬ 
rian Patanjali (about 150 b . c .) who writes in his 
Mahabhasya (on Panini V. 1. 115) : I ‘ c Pen ance 
kn owledge of the V eda, and birth make a 
Brahman. He who is w ithout penance and know - 
ledge of the Veda is a Brah man by birth' only. 
White complexion, pure conduct, yellow or red 
hair, etc, are also characteristics t hat constitut e 
Brahmanho od.” * j The Brahman with white com¬ 
plexion and yellow hair seems so strange a being 
to Kaiyata, the scholiast of Patanjali, that he 
assigns him to a previous cycle of existence. He 
writes, c j White comp lexion, etc., were seen in 
Brahmans who flou ris hed in a previous cy cle., of 
existence and whose des cendants are rarely met 
with even now.Jv, 
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—txojixcs^ I 1 here is clcsr traditions,! evidence 
in the Rgveda to show that two at least of the 
tribes of the latter group, the Turvasas and the 
Yadus, came to India from South-Western Asia. 
We are told in one stanza (VI. 20. 12): “0 hero 


brought Turvasa and 

LYfldn oyer f 

he sea.’ 1 


An 

ther stanza (VI. 45.1) 

1 tells us,‘|lnd 

£ 

ira, who b 

r 

ou^ 

Turvasa and Yadn - 

from afar bv 

his wise 

■ 

it 

lolir' 
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Turva (Turvasa) are called Dasas or barbarians. 
According to some scholars sa-mudra in the Rgveda 
does not mean sea, for the Aryas had not yet 
reached the sea, but only the lower course of the 
Indus. This interpretation of samudra may be 
traced to the preconceived notion that the 
Rgvedic Aryas were a homogeneous body of men 


* Vcdic Index, Vol. II, p. 247, note 2. 
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who came from the North-West. But once this 
notion is dismissed from the mind, there is left 
nothing to prevent us from accepting samudra in 
its usual sense. The sea that lies nearest to the 
country of the Rgvedic Aryas is the Arabian Sea. 
So if we are to attach any value to this Vedic 
tradition, we are forced to assume that the Yadus 
and the Turvasas came across the Arabian Sea. 
The evidences contained in the later Vedic and 
epic literatures relating to the Indian home of 
one of these two folks, the Yadus, lend support 
to this hypothesis. 

It is generally assumed that the Yadus and 
Turvasas must have been settled somewhere in 
the Punjab in the Rgvedic age. In the list of 
tribes dwelling in the land of the Five Rivers and 
in the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna as 
given in the later Vedic and early Buddhist litera¬ 
tures neither the Yadus nor the Turvasas find 
any mention. Where were they then ? According 
to the Mahabharata and the Puranas the Satvatas 
or theBhojaswere abranch of the Yadus. Though 

the Yadus are not mentioned in the Bramhana 

* 

texts, the Satvats and the Bhojas are. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4. 21) a verse is 
quoted wherein it is said that Bharata seized the 
sacrificial horse of the Satvats. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII. 14) it is said, “ Therefore in that 
southern region all the Kings of the Satvats are 
consecrated for the enjoyment of pleasures and 
are called Bhojas.” The country of the Satvats 
and Bhojas is called southern region from the 
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view point of the land in the middle (asyam 
dhruvayam madhyamayam -bratisthavam. ddM ) or 
the midland where dwelt the Usinaras, the Kurus 
the Pancalas and the Vasas. 

The Harivamsa and the Puranas enable us to 
define the early Indian home of the Yadus in the 
south with greater precision. The Harivamsa or 
the supplementary book of the Mahabharata is the 
chief repository of legends and traditions relating 
to the Andhakas and the Vrsnis, the two chief 
branches of the Yadu stock. The Harivamsa in 

m 

its present form may not be very old, but it must 
have existed in an embryonic stage even in the 
time of the grammarian Panini. Suffixes and 
accents are as a rule prescribed for names of per¬ 
sons according to the actual forms of the words 
denoting those names and not according to tribes 
or clans .to which the persons named might be¬ 
long. And yet this is what is done by Panini in 
two of his aphorisms (IV. 1.1if'; VI. 2. 34.) In 
the former aphorism it is prescribed that the affix 
an denoting descendant is added to a word “de¬ 
noting the name of a Rsi, or the name of a person 
belonging to the Andhaka, Vrsni or Kuru clans ” • 
and the latter aphorism provides,—“ The first 
part of a dvandva compound formed of names 
denoting Ksatriya clans in the plural number re¬ 
tains its original accent when the warrior belongs 
to the Andhaka or Vrsni clans.” Panini could 
hardly have made such rules unless he had before 
him names of descendants of persons of the And¬ 
haka and Vrsni clans of all possible forms formed 
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by adding an and of dvandva compounds thus ac¬ 
cented. And where could he get materials for such 
lists except in the narrative literature of his time ? 
The Mahabharata, of which the Harivamsa forms 
an integral part, is named in the Grhya Sutra of 
Asvalayana and in Panini VI. 2.38. Panini very 
probably flourished in the fourth century B.c.,* 
when genuine traditions of the early Vedic age 
may be expected to still survive in the Vedic 
schools. So the legends and traditions relating 
to the Andhakas and the Vrsnis preserved in the 
Harivamsa may be considered as genuine tradi¬ 
tions coming down from the Vedic age. 

Two conflicting legends are given in the Hari¬ 
vamsa relating to the origin of the Vadus or Yada- 
vas. In chapter 30 Yadu, the eponymous ancestor 
of the Yadavas, is represented as a son of King 
Yayati of the lunar race. But in chapter 94 it is 
said that Yadu belonged to the solar Iksvaku race. 
As the original Indian home of the Yadavas is 
very clearly indicated in this version of the legen¬ 
dary history of the Yadava clans and princes, I 
shall reproduce it in substance. There was a raja 
named Haryasva, the son of Iksvaku, in Manu’s 
line. Madhumati, daughter of the demon Madhu, 
was Haryasva’s wife. He was driven out of 
Ayodhya by his elder brother Madhava, and, at 
the instance of his wife, took shelter with his 
father-in-law at Madhupura, the chief town of 


* Vide Keith’s Introduction to Aitareya Aranyaka 
(Oxford, 1909), p. 24. 
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Madhuvana. '“In a short time his (Haryasva’s) 
king dom known as Anarta-and S aurastra enrich p H 
by cattle, and also called Anupa adorned by the sea 
bea ch and forest, became very prosperou s.’^ By 
his queen Madhumati Haryasva had a son named 
Yadu, from whom sprung the Yadava clans, viz. 
Bhaima, ICakkura, Bhoja, Andhaka, Yadava, 

.. . ^ i n ’s son was Madhava; 

Madhava’s son was Satvata; Satvata’s son was 
Bhima. From Satvata one section of the Yadavas 
came to be known as Satvatas and from Bhima 


as Bhaimas. I While Bhima was reigning over 
Suras tra. Satruahna . half-brother of Rama, the 

"" "" ' .. r ' ' . “ m i ' T 1 nr - ■. . ..... .. ... .. / ,; . . i 


hero of the Ramayana , k illed Eavana , son of the 
demon Madhu . destroyed Madhuvan a. and there 
founded a new city called Mathura. After the 


death of Satrughna, Andhaka, 



These legends, 'by indicating that the Yadavas 
were originally settled in Saurastra or the Kathi- 


war peninsula and then spread to Mathura, lend 
indirect support to the Rgvedic tradition that 


the Yadus, together with the Turvasas, came 


from beyond the sea. There are strong evi¬ 
dences to show that in the sixteenth and the 


fifteenth centuries B.C., in Syria and Upper , 
Mesopotamia, there were several colonies of men 
of Aryan speech, some of whom at least wor¬ 
shipped Vedic gods. In the cuneiform tablets 
discovered at Tell-el-Amarna- in Upper Egypt 
containing letters from the tributary Kings of 
Western Asia to Egyptian Pharaohs, we find 
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such Aryan names of chieftains: ‘ c Artamanya, 
• chief of Ziribasani, probably about Basan; Bawar- 
zana or Mawarzana (or perhaps Mayarzana), chief 
of Hazi, probably to the north of Palestine; 
$ubandu or Subandi, from Philistsea (cf. S. Su- 
bandhu ); Suwardata, the adversary of Abdihiba 
of Jerusalem (cf. S. Svardatta)-, Sutarna or Sut- 
tama, chief of Musihuma, probably in Northern 
Palestine; Yasdata or Wasdata, probably from 
the neighbourhood of Megidda; Zirdamiasda, 
probably from Northern Palestine, and so forth. 
The name of the Kassite sun-god Surias (cf. S. 
surya) points to a similar Aryan element to the 
east of Babylonia .... The names of the 
Mitani Kings are of the same kind. They are 
Sa-us-sa-tar, Artatama, Suttarna, Dusratta (or 
Tusratta); Artassumara (or Artassuwara), and 
MaAiuaza. * Regarding the place of the lang¬ 
uage of these names in the Indo-European family 
Sten Konow observes: <C I think that the explan¬ 
ation of these facts has been given by Professor 
Bloomfield, who considers it possible that the 
c Mitani and other Western Asiatic Iranoid proper 
names came from a dialect closely allied to Iranian 
but not yet exactly Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did 
not change s to h. It seems as if the change of 
5 to h is not so old as the other Iranian charac¬ 
teristics. It only began after Iranian branch had 
separated itself from the common Ary an stock 

and did not at once spread over the whole Ira¬ 
nian area.'’* 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1911, pp. 44-45. 
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Another great discovery, cuneiform writings 
from Boghaz-Kuei, have revealed the religion of 
the Kings of Mitanni. One of these writings em¬ 
body a treaty between the Mitanni King Mattiuaza 
and the Hittite King Subbiluiiuma wherein the 
dieties of the two countries are invoked as pro¬ 
tectors of the treaty. Among the gods invoked 
by the Mitannian king occur the well-known 
Vedic names Mitra, Varuna, Indr a, and the 
Nasatyas. The Tell-el-amarna and the Boghaz- 
kuei writings carry us back to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury b.c. With peoples of Aryan speech worship- 
ping Indra, Varuna, and the Nasatyas in Upper 
Mesopotamia in the fifteenth century b.c., it is 
not inconceivable that some among them should 
have found their way to Kathiwar through Eridu 
which had an immemorial coasting trade with 
India.* One probable link of the chain connect¬ 
ing ancient India with Mesopotamia seems to 
have been discovered. It is the Babylonian seal 
in the Central Museum of Nagpore. Unfortunately, 
as the seal has so long been mistaken for an 
ornament, no record has been kept to show where, 
when, and how it was found. Mr. fi. W. King of 
the British Museum, who has deciphered the in¬ 
scription writes: “ The scene engraved on the seal 
represents a goddess standing with hands raised in 
adoration before the weather god Adad, or his 
West-Semitic equivalent Amurru ... The inscrip¬ 
tion gives the owner’s name and reads ‘Ifiburbeli, 

* J. h. Myres, The Dawn of History, p. 109. 

* 
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the servant of ( . . . . ).’ The seal dates from 
about 2000 b . c ., the period of the first dynasty of 
Babylon.” * As the find-place of the seal is un¬ 
known, it is difficult to base any conclusion upon 
it. But had not the seal with a golden handle 
been found in India, and presumably in Central 
India, it could hardly have found its way to the 
Nagpore Museum. The Aryas of the Rgvedic age 
were not unfamiliar with sea voyage. ‘ f There are 
references,” observe Macdonelland Keith, “tothe 
treasures of the ocean, perhaps pearls or the gains 
of trade, and the story of Bhujyu seems to allude 
to marine navigation.’ ’ f There are references to 
sea voyage in the Brahmanas also indicating the 
maritime activity of the Aryas in the later Vedic 
age. In the Pancavimsa-Brahmana (XIV. 5.17) 

it is said, “Those who go to the sea without boat 
( aplavah ) do not come out of that.’’ + Again in the 
Aitareya Brahmaiia (VI. 21) we are told, “Know 
that this tristup formula is the first among the 
hymns that I am to recite. Those who perform 
the annual satra. or Dvadasaha are like men who 
wish to cross the sea. As men who desire to 
cross the sea get into boat full of provisions, so 
these performers of s city a use tyistup formula. 

*• Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. X (1914), 
ip# 4,02* 

t Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 432 . 
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So we may assume a continuous maritime connec¬ 
tion of Aryavarta with Western Asia from the 

i* 11 .. of the Baveru Jataka 

oi the Pali canon. 


. , ^ rya inimigrants from Mesopotamia must 

a good deal of Semitic blood in 

e eir Synan home and were probably dark like the 

enutes. The Purus, Druhyus and Anus, men¬ 
tioned m the Rgveda along with the Yadus and Tur- 
vasas, may have come from the same quarters and 
were probably of the same physical type. The fair 
and fair-haired invaders who formed the nucleus 
of the Brahman caste came earlier direct from the 
cradle of the Aryan folk in the far north and 
elaborated the vedic sacrificial cult in their Indian 
home from the primitive worship of Indra, Varuna 
and the other gods of nature. They were probably 
akin to the Athravans and Magi of Ancient Iran, 
or the Iranians, like the Indo-Aryans, but unlike 
all other Indo-Germanic peoples, had, and the 
Parsis still have in their Dasturs, a hereditary 
priesthood. The ancestors of the Rsi clans probably 
came earlier. When later on the ancestors of the 
Rgvedic warrior tribes entered India and came in 
contact with the Rsi clans, the former recognized 
the cultural superiority of the latter and accepted 
them as their religious guides. 

Fair and fair-haired Rsi clans from the north, 
dark or brown yajamana tribes from South- 



were the ethnic elements out of which grew up 
the five primary varnas or castes, viz. the Brah- 

3 ■ ■ 
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mans, Raj any as (Ksatriyas), Vaisyas, Sudras, and 
Nisadas. Now the question is, how did this 
transformation take place. The earliest account 
of the origin of varnas is found in the following 
stanzas of the Purusa hymn of the Rgveda 
(X. 90. 11-12):— 

“When they divided the Purusa, into how 
many parts did they divide him ? What was his 
mouth ? What were his arms ? What were his 
thighs and feet called ? 

The Brahman was his mouth' of his arms, 
the Raj anya was made; the Vaisyas were his 
thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet.” 

The V edic theory of the origin of castes finds a 
clearer expression in a Yajus text (Taittiriya 
Samhita , VTI. 1. 1. 4-6) wherein we read:— 

“Prajapati, desirous of offspring [performed 
the Agnistoma sacrifice] and created trivet hymn, 
god Agni, Gayatri metre, Rathantara saman. 
Brahman among men and goats among brutes 
from his mouth. As they were created from the 
mouth, therefore they are superior to all others. 

“[He] created Pancadasa hymn, god Indra, 
Trig tup metre, Vrhat saman, Raj any a among men 
and sheep among brutes from his chest and arms. 
Therefore they are strong because they have been 
created from strength (strong arms). [He] created 
Saptadasa hymn, Visvadevas among the gods, 
Jagati metre, Vairupa Saman, Vaisya am ong 
men and the cows among brutes from the belly. 
As they have been created from the storehouse of 
food (belly), so they are the food (or intended to 
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be enjoyed by others). Therefore they (Vaisyas) 
are more numerous than others (among men) 
because many gods were created. 

“[He] created ekavimsa hymn, anus tup metre, 
Vairaja Saman, Sudra among men and horse 
among brutes from his feet. Therefore the Sudra 
and the horse are dependent on other (castes). 
As no god was created from the feet, so the Sudra 
is not competent to perform -sacrifice. As the 
Sudra and the horse were created from the feet 
so they live by exerting their feet. ’ ’ * 

Here the four varnas are recognized as separate 
creations of the creator, differing as widely as do 
goatj sheep, cow and horse; or in the language of 
natural history, the four varnas were considered 
as four different species of animals and not merely 
four different groups of the same species. The 
conception that the difference between the different 
groups of men is congenital and not artificial 
was founded on the fact that the earliest social 
groups known to the Ary as,—the priests, the 
yajamanas, and the godless aborigines actually 

■ _ i (! . 
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differed from one another in colour (varna) and 
other prominent physical characters. This, “the 
sense of distinctions of race indicated by differen¬ 
ces of colour/’ to use the language of Risky, is 
the basis of fact” in the development of caste 
system. When the slaves came to be recognized 
as a separate group termed Sudra, and the tax- 
paying subject section of the yajamana tribes 
as a separate social group termed Vaisya, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the ruling or Rajanya section, 
the conception of the identity of racial or colour 
difference and social difference was extended to 
them by fiction, and the Vaisyas and Sudras were 
recognized as separate varnas or colours. With 
these two elements, fact and fiction, was combined 
a third element, heredity of function, copied from 
the Rsi clans. Colour or race differences, real 
and fancied, together with hereditary function, 
gave birth to the caste system. But as newer 
groups formed or attached themselves to the Arya 
nations, the absurdity of regarding them all as 
distinct colours or varnas Was recognized, and the 
theory of vama-$ankara or mixed caste was started 

to explain their origins. 



CHAPTER II. 

Indo-Aryans of the Outer Countries. 

' V edic Aryandom or the country inhabited hy 

the Peo ple .who called them selves Aryas and 

among whom the Vedic civilization originated and 
devoloped, comprised only a limited port ion of 
Northern India. The boundaries of this land in 

the later Vedic period may be ascertained f rom a 
list of nations 


(VI-■ ^h is list contains the following names-— 

the_IJ§Inaras. t he Vasas. t he Matsyas . t he Kurus, 
the Pancalas , t he Kasis a nd the Videhas . One im- 
portant name, that of the Kosalas,is omitted from 
this list. The land of the Usinaras marked the 
western boundary of Vedic India and the land of 
the Videhas marked the eastern boundary. From 

. ( Iv - 2. 117-118) we learn that Vahika 

villages were situated within Usinara. So Usinara 
formed a part of, if not identical with, the Vahika 
country. According to the Mahabharata (Karna- 
parvan XEV. 40) the land of the five rivers was 
known as the country of the Vahikas. Videha 
is now represented by Tirhut or North Bihar and 
the Kosi river formed its eastern boundary in 
ancient times. The Aryas who lived within these 
limits were very hostile to the peoples that lived 
around them. In a well-known hy mn of the 
Atharvaveda takman or fever is thus addressed 

(V. 22. 5-14) 
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"His home is with the Mujavants, his home is 
with the Mahavrsas. From the moment of thy 
birth thou art indigenous with the Bahlikas. 

T ‘ To the G andharis, the Muj avants, the Angas 
and th e Magadhas we deliver over takman lik e a 
servant, like a treasure.’ ’ I 


Gandhari is the modern Peshawar district of the 
North-West Frontier Province, and Magadha and 
Anga make up South Bihar. In the Vratya-book 
of the Atharvaveda (XV) the Magadha or the 
native of Magadha is represented as closely related 
to the Vratya who is there deified. The account 


of the Vratya as given in the Pancavimsa Brah- 
mana (XVII. 4) is thus summed up by Keith: 
“ We are there told that tb pv 3 n nnr practise K rsi 
[agriculture] or trade, i.e. that they are distinct 


We are there told that they on nnt-p rac tjse Krsi 
fagri culture] or trade, i .e. that they are dist inct 
in culture from the Brahmanical Indians w ho 
practise in the time of the Brahmanas b oth. 
Moreo ver.-the y have a different code of law, for 


o 


ghanntas car anti, and they h ave different speech, 
forthg y call what is easy to say difficult , a point 
indicating at the least a Prakrta speech in w hjch 
conjunct consonants had been softened . They 
are described as speaking 'diksitavacam Tthe 


mdicatini 


are 


1 §;5guage.^Q£...the-^^ t hough adiksita [un¬ 

initiated], but this characteristic is really un - 
intelligibleV ’ * i This last characteristic probably 
indicates that the Vratyas had adopted the vo- 
eabulary of the Vedic religion while retaining their 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1913, p. 139. 
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own faith. They had evidently adopted the names 
of the Vedic gods while attributing to them the 
characteristics of their own gods. That Magadha 
was recognized as the chief centre of Vratya 
culture is evident from the fact that in the Srauta 
Sutras of Katyayana (VIII. 6. 28) and Eatyayana 
(XXII. 4- 22) it is enjoined that after the VYcLtyu- 
stoma , a rite that procured the admission of the 
Vratya to the Brahmanic fold, his belongings or 
outfit had to be bestowed either upon an inferior 
Brahman or Brahman in name only ( brahma - 
bandhu) of ^Magadha, or one who had not given 
up the Vratya practices. This shows that the 
Brahmans of Magadha were looked down upon as 
priests of the Vratya and consequently the mass 
of the population of Magadha were regarded as 
Vratyas. 

In connection -with the shape of the burial 
mound {tmaidna) built on charred bones the 
Easterners are called Asuras in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XIII. 8. 1. 5)Four-cornered (is 
the sepulchral mound). Now the gods and the 
Asuras, both of them sprung from Prajapati were 
contending in the (four) regions (quarters). The 
gods drove out Asuras, their rivals and enemies, 
from the regions, and being regionless, they were 
oyercome. Wherefore the people who are godly 
make their burial-places four-cornered, whilst 
those who are of the Asura nature, the Easterners 
and others, (make them) round, for they (the 
gods) drove them out from the regions.” Here 
the ‘ Easterners and others’’ are evidently the 
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Magadhas, Angas and their eastern neighbours; 
and differences in the size of the sepulchral mound 
is recognised as a mark of ethnic difference .* 

. In the Smrti literature Magadha and Anga are 
included among countries migration to which is 
strictly forbidden. Thus Baudhayana ordains in 
his Dharmasutra (I. i. 32-33) :_ 

The inhabitants of Anartta, of Anga, of Ma¬ 
gadha, of Saurastra, of the Deccan, of Upavrit, of 
Sind, and the Sauviras are of mixed origin. He 
who has visited the (countries of the) Arattas 
Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauviras, Vangas, Kalingas ’ 

(or) Pranunas shall offer a Punastoma or Sarva- 
' prsthi. ’ ’ 


Another law-giver, Devala (as quoted by Viifri- 
nesvara on Yajnavalkya III. 292), says .— 

"He who has visited the (countries of the) 

mdhus, Sauviras, Saurastras, inhabitants of the 

rentier regions, of the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas 

and Andhras, should go through the ceremony of 
inflation anew.” 

How this injunction will be violated in the 
Kakyuga or the iron-age is thus predicted in the 
Harivamsa (CXCIV. 11199-11203):— 

“ At that time , owing to the lapse of time, all 
men, having been reduced to poverty, will leave 
their native land with their relatives. Pressed by 
hunger and fear, taking their children on their 
shoulders, men will cross the Kausiki (Kosi) river 
m haste out of fear. Men will take shelter in the 


Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 80. 
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{countries of the) Ahgas, Vangas, Kalihgas, Kas- 
iniras^ Mekalas, the caves of the mount Rsika, 
the borderland of the Himalaya and the shore of 

the sea. Men will live in the forest with the 
Mlecchas.”* 

These outer countries to which migration from 
Vedic Aryandom was so strictly forbidden formed 
a ring round it. To begin with the east, the Kosi 
■ (Kausiki) formed the boundary between the coun¬ 
tries of the Videhas and the Pundras (Varendra). 
To the south-east of the Pundras lived the 
Vangas (Eastern Bengal) and to the west of the 
Vangas lay the country of the Suhmas or Radhas 
which is omitted from the lists. The country of 
the Kalihgas lay to the south of the Radhas and 
that of the Andhras south of the Kalihgas. Daksi- 
natya or the Deccan extended to the west of the 
Kalihgas, and Saura stra (Kathiwar), Anartta 
(Gujarat), Sind and probably the country of the 
Sauvlras lay to the north-west of the Deccan. The 
Arattas and the Karaskaras lived in the Western 
Punjab. The following extract from the Maha- 
bharata (Karnaparvan XLV) adds the Khasas, who 

* wtw EfwsT fsnwncr: eyxww n 
•rm vrfvrafsfi <ryr 1 
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Harivamsa, Calcutta, 1839. 
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still live on the southern slope of the Himalayas,, 
to the list of the Outer nationalities and indicates 

the reason why immigration to their countries was. 
forbidden:— 

c c The lands through which the five rivers flow 
after issuing from the mountains are called 
Aratta; virtuous men should not spend there 
more than two days. There are two Pisacas 
called Vaha and Hika in the Vipasa (Beas). The 
Yahikas are their offspring. They have not 
been created by Prajapati, therefore, being low¬ 
born, how can they know the rules of piety pre¬ 
scribed in the sacred books ? One should avoid 
the Karaskaras, Mahisakas, Kalingas, Keralas, 
Karkotas and Virakas who follow the path of 

v * ce • The Vahikas dwell in the Aratta 

country; and the low r Brahmans of that country, 
who have been living there from the time of 
Prajapati, do not either study Veda or perform 
sacrifice. The gods do not eat food offered by 
these wicked_Vratyas. The Prasthalas, Madras, 
Gandharas, Arattas, Khasas, Vasatis, Sindhus, 
and Sauvlras are mostly very wicked.” 

J Baudhayana s statement that the inhabitants of 
Anarta, Anga, Magadha and other Outer countries 
are of mixed origin, and the statement in the 
above extract that the Vahikas were not created 
by Prajapati, clearly indicate the belief of the 
dwellers of Vedic Aryandom that the Outer 
nationalities originated from ethnic stock or stocks 
that were quite different from the stock or stocks 
from which they themselves originated and cultur- 
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ally the latter were Vratyas or heathens who had 
not yet adopted the Vedic cult. 

The fundamental cultural difference that separa¬ 
ted the two gro ups of Indo-Aryan nationalities— 
the Inner or the Vedic group and the Outer group 
—in the olden days is still manifest in the differ¬ 
ent types of social organisations existing among 
the modern representations of the two groups . 
In the Punjab. Rajputana, a nd the United Pro¬ 
vinces , and among the countries of the Outer ring. 
in Gujarat and Bihar , the fourfold division of so¬ 
ciety still survives Q Besides the Brahmans and 
the Sudras- t here are the Rajputs or the Chatris 
who represent the ancient Ksatriva order and the 
Vanias who follow the usages of the Vaisyas . But 
the social organisation of the MgratTia coj.infry j of 
Orissa, of Bengal and of other countries lying 
bevond, is of a different type . In these countries 
there are only two orders from the Brahmanic stand¬ 
point,—the Brahman and the Sudra. Madhava, 
who flourished in the fourteenth century in Vijay- 
nagar, writes in his commentary on Parasara Smrti, 
“The Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas have totally 
disappeared.’’ Raghunandana, a Bengali writer 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, writes in 
his Suddhitattva: “ The Ksatriyas of modem 
times have been degraded to the status of Sudras. 
On account of the abandonment of rites the Vais¬ 
yas and the Ambasthas also have degenerated 
[into Sudras].” To explain away the absence of 
regular Ksatriya and Vaisya orders in the Outer 
countries the orthodox students of the Brahmanic 
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codes were compelled to assume the existence of 
these orders in the remote past and their subse¬ 
quent disappearance or degeneration, f But if it 
were really so, the Ksatriya and Vaisya orders 
would have been non-existent in Hindusthan 
proper, which roughly corresponds to ancient Vedic 
Aryavarta, as well.;' It is, therefore, more reason¬ 
able to suppose that the fourfold division of society 
was not indigenous in the Outer countries, but was 
imported from Vedic Aryandom in an imperfect 
form and the Ksatriya and Vaisya usages failed to 
make their way therein. This could hardly have 
been so if the two groups of Indo-Aryans—the 
Innei or the Hindusthani group and the Outer 
group—had come of the same stock—if the Outer 
group had been mainly descended from immigrants 
from the Vedic country i - 

The linguistic difference between the two groups 
of the Indo-Aryan folk is still more significant. 
Sir George Grierson writes :— 

“ Tiie Midland extended from the Himalayas 
on the north to the Vindhya Hills on the south, 
and from Sarhind (vulgo Sirhind) in the Uastern 
Punjab on the west to the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna on the east. It thus consisted of the 
Gangetic Doab,and of the country immediately to 
its north and south. The population of this tract 
had. extended from its original seat near the Upper 
Doab and the sacred river, the Sarasvati. The 
particular Indo-Aryan dialect of these people deve¬ 
loped into the modern language of the Midland. 
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‘ ‘ Round it, on three sides—west, south, and east 
—lay a country inhabited, even in .Yedic times, hy 
other lndo-Aryan tribes.' This tract included the 
modern Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, Rajputana, and 
the country to the east—Oudh and Bihar. Paj- 
putana belongs geographically to the Midland, 
but it was a late conquest, and for our present 
purposes may be considered as belonging to the 
Outer Band. Over this band were scattered differ¬ 
ent tribes, each with its own dialect; but it is 
important to note that a comparison of the 
modern vernaculars shows that these outer dia¬ 
lects weie all more closely related to each other 
than any of them were to the language of the 
Midland. In fact, at an early period of the linguis¬ 
tic history of India there must have been two 
sets of Indo-Aryan dialects—one the language of 
tiic.Midland, and the other the group of dialects 
forming the Outer Band. From this it has been 
argued, and the contention is entirely borne out by 
the results of the ethnological enquiries, that the 
inhabitants of the Midland represent the latest stage 
of Indo-Aryan immigration. The earliest arrivals 
spoke one dialect, and the new-comers another. 
According to Dr. Hoernle, who first suggested 
the theory, the latest invaders probably entered 
the Punjab like a wedge, into the heart of the 
country already occupied by the first immigrants, 
forcing the latter outwards in three directions, to 
the east, to the south and to the west. 

The next process which we observe in the 
geographical distribution of the Indo-Aryan 
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languages is one of expansion. The population of 
the Midland increased, and history shows that it 
exercised an important influence over the rest of 
India. The imperial cities of Delhi and Kanauj, 
and the holy city of Mathura .... lay 
within its territory. With increased population 
and increased power it expanded and conquered 
the Eastern Punjab, Rajputana and Gujarat 
(where it reached the sea, and gained access to 
maritime commerce), and Oudh. With its armies 
and with its settlers it carried its language, and 
hence in these territories we find mixed form of 
] speech. The basis of each is that of the Outer 
f Band, but its body is that of the Midland. Al¬ 
most everywhere the nature of the phenomena is 
the same. In the country near the borders of 
the Midland, the Midland language has over¬ 
whelmed the ancient language and few traces of 
the latter can be recognized. As we go farther 
from the centre, the influence of the Midland weak¬ 
ens and that of the Outer Band becomes stronger 
and stronger, till the traces of the Midland speech 
disappear altogether. The present language of 
the Eastern Punjab is closely allied to that of the 
Upper Doab, but it gradually becomes the Dahnda 
of the Western Punjab, which has nothing to do 
with the Midland. So the language of North¬ 
eastern Rajputana is very similar to that of Agra, 
but as we go south and west we see more and 
more of the original language of the Outer Band, 
until it is quite prominent in Gujarat. Again in 
Oudh, which was a country with a literature and 
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history of its own, there is a mixture of the s am e 
nature, although here the Midland language has 
not established itself so firmly as it has in the 
west and south. 

“ Finally, where possible, the inhabitants of 
the Outer Band also expanded to the south and 
east. In this way we find Marathi in the Central 
Provinces, Berar, and Bombay; and, to the east, 
Onya, Bengali, and Assamese, all of them true 
Outer languages unaffected in their essence by the 
speech of the Midland. 

“The state of affairs at the present day is • 
therefore as followsThere is a Midland Indo- 
Aryan language, occupying the Gangetic Doab 
and the country immediately to its north and 
south. Round it on three sides is a band of 
Mixed languages, occupying the Eastern Punjab, 
Gujarat, Rajputaha and Oudh, with extensions 
to the South in Baghelkhand and Chattisgarh. 
Again, beyond these, there is a band of Outer 
languages, occupying Kashmir, the Western Pun¬ 
jab, Sind (here it is broken by Gujarat), the 
Maratha country, Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and 
Assam.’ ’ * 

This long extract perhaps embodies the final 
classification of the Indo-Aryan languages and 
therefore deserves careful attention from all stu¬ 
dents of Indian ethnology and history. But 
Grierson’s reconstruction of the history of the 
Indo-Aryan movements mainly based on this 
classification can not be reconciled to what we 
* The Indian Empire , Vol. I, pp. 357-359. 
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1earn ft0111 otilci souiccs. Grierson’s statement 
that in Vedic times there lived in the Punjab and 
Oudh other Indian tribes speaking dialects that 
differed widely fiom the language of Midland is 
baseless. Usinara, as we have already seen 
evidently corresponding to the Eastern Punjab! 
formed an integial part of the Vedic Aryandom. 
In the ethnogiaphical list of the Aitrareya Brah- 
inana (VIII. 14) we are told: —In this firmly 
fixed middle country {asyam dhruvayam madhya- 
mayclm diSi) all the rulers of the Kurus and the 
Pancalas, together with those of the Vasas and the 
Usinaras, are consecrated to kingdom and called 
Rajas.” “In treating of other territories” as 
Oldenberg observes, “instead of asyam, the word 
etasydm is used: asyam contains a significant 
hint that the compiler of the text belongs to this 
tenitoiy. I he Va§as of the Vedic literature 
corresponds to the Vamsas of the Pali Buddhist 
texts and Vatsya of the later Sanskrit literature 
with Kansambi as their capit al, and their country 
extended as far as the junction of the Ganges and 
the Jumna. So that Vedic Midland as defined in 
the Aitareya Brahmana included the whole area 
where Grierson s Midland Indo-Aryan language 

is spoken as well as Eastern Punjab or the country 
of the Usinaras. 


Though geographically outside Vedic 
Vedic culture flourished in full vigour in 
Kasi and Videha and the Brahmans of 
pancalas were held in great esteem by 
of these countries. 


Midland, 
Kosala, 
Kuru- 
rulers 
twelve 
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years sacrificial session of Prajapati performed by 

is referred to in the Panca- 
vimsa (XXV. 6. 4) and the Jaiminiya Brahmana.* 
Kosala was the home of the Iksvakus. According 
to the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana (IV. 6. 1) 
King Bhageratha Aiksvaka wishing to perform a 
wish-fulfilling sacrifice sought the advice of the 
Brahmans of the Kuru-Pancalas.f According to 
the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5.4.4) the Kosala 
king Para Atnara Hairanyanabha is described as 
having performed the Asvamedha or horse sacrifice. 
According to the Brhadaranyaka and Kausitaki 
Upanisads, Ajatasatru, King of Kasi, instructs a 
proud Brahman on the real nature of self ( atman )_ 
According to the Pancavimsa Brahmana (XXV. 10. 
1 7 ) Nami Sapya, King of Videha, attained to 
heaven quickly by performing a sessional sacrifice 
at the place where the Sarasvati disappears in the 
sands of the desert. The story of the great sacrifice 
performed by Janaka, King of Videha, and 
attended by Brahmans of the Kuru-Pancalas 
where thousand cows were set apart for the most 
learned Brahman and seized by Yajnavalkya, is 
told in the Jaiminiya (II. 76-77) and the Sata¬ 
patha Brahmana (XI. 6. 3; XIV. 6. 1.9). It is 
highly probable that Yajnavalkya, the founder of 
the Vajasaneya school of the Yajurveda, was a 
native of Videha. But he was a pupil of Udda- 
laka Aruni, a Pancala Br ahman . 


* Journal of the American Oriental Society , Vol. 26, d. iqs. 
t Ibid., VoJ. 16. 

4 .# : ' 
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But the reason why Kosala and Kasi were not 
considered as holy as Kuru and Pancala probably 
was, that there was a tendency to heterodoxy 
among the inhabitants of these countries. In the 
Jaiminlya Brahmana (III. 94-95) we are told the 
story of a dispute between an Aiksvaka King and 
his priest, Vrsa Jana. King Tryaruna Traivrsna 
Aiksvaka was being driven by the latter in a chariot. 
A Brahman boy who was playing on the road was 
run down by the wheel of the chariot. Then 
there was a dispute between the King and the 
priest as regards the responsibility of the crime. 
The two said, “Bet us submit the question/’ 
To the Iksvakus they submitted the question. The 
Iksvakus said, “None other than he who drives 
the chariot is controller of the chariot. ’ ’ It was to 
Vrsa that they declared: “It is thou that hast 
killed him!” Vrsa revived the child with a 
saman, but went away in anger. Thereupon 
strength departed from the fire of the Iksvakus and 
consequently they had to recall Vrsa. * As regards 
the heterodoxy of the Kasis we learn from the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5.4. 19) : 1 ‘ Satanika 
Satrajita performed the Govinata (form of Asva- 
medha) after taking away the horse of the Kasya 
(King); and since that time the Kasis do not 
keep up the (sacrificial) fire, saying ‘ The Soma- 
drink has been taken from us.’ ” f According to 
Jaina and Bauddha traditions Parsva, the prede¬ 
cessor of Mahavlra, and Kassapa Buddha, the 

Ibid., Vol. 18. f Eggeling’s translation. 
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• 1 j were both born 

in Benares. At one time Eosala and Zasi had 

closer social intercourse with Magadha, Ahga and 

other outer countries than with Euru-Pancala 

In the Ramayana (I. 13, 2i- 2 8) Vasistha adv£ s 

Dasaratha Kmg of Ayodhya, to invite the Zings 

of Mithda, Zasi, Eekaya, Ahga, Eosala, Magadha, 

the Eastern countries (• pracinan ), Sindhu, Sauvfra 

t auras fra. and Daksinatya to his horse sacrifice.’ 

^ will be observed that the rulers of ICuru-Pan- 

cala, Matsya and other countries of Madhvdesa 

are omitted from the list. But heterodoxy id 

absence of social intercourse between the Esatri- 

^ a _ S ,.° K um-Pancala on the one hand and of 

Zasi-Zosala on the other do not warrant us to 

assume any great linguistic difference in the Vedic 

period It is to be noted that Dasaratha’s 

domestic priest was a. Vasistha, a clan that origi- 

naUy lived among the Bharatas on the Sarasvati. 

The case of Videha or Mithila, where Maithili 

a language belonging to the Outer Band, is now' 

spoken, is somewhat different. The following 

well-known legend of the Satapatha Brahmana 

L’ 4 ; x > I 4 - J 7 ) throws light on the colonisation of 
Videha by the Vedic Aryas 

Mathava, the Videgha, was at that time on 
the (river) Sarasvati. He (Agni) thence went 
burning along this earth towards the east • and 
Gotama Rahugana and the Videgha Mathava 
foilowed after him as he was burning along. He 
burnt over^ (dried up) all these rivers. Now- that 
(nver), which is called ‘ vSadanira', flows from 
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the northern (Himalaya) mountain: that one he 
did not burn over. That one the Brahmans did 
not cross in former times, thinking, ‘it has not 
been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara.’ 

“Nowadays, however, there are many Brah¬ 
mans to the east of it. At that time it (the land 
east of the Sadanira) was very uncultivated, very 
marshy, because it had not been tasted by Agni. 
Vaisvanara. 

“Nowadays, however, it is very cultivated,, 
for the Brahmans have caused (Agni) to taste it 
through sacrifices. Even in late summer that 
(river), as it were, rages along: so cold is it, not: 
having been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara. 

“Mathava, the Videgha, then said (to Agni), 

‘where am I to abide? ’ ‘To the east of this 
(river) is to be thy abode! ’ said he. Even now 
this (river) forms the boundary of the Kosalas and 
Videhas • for these are the Mathavas (or descen¬ 
dants of Mathava). ” * 

‘This legend clearly indicates that at the time 
of the composition of the Satapatha Brahmana 
it was distinctly remembered that at one time 
/Videha lay outside Vedic Aryandom, and that the 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas who introduced Vedic 
culture came from the land watered by the Saras- 
vati.'s The Brahmanic codes name an inferior 
caste (mixed caste) called Vaideha who are evi¬ 
dently named after Videha and probably repre¬ 
sented the pre-Vedic folk of the country. In the 


* Eggeling’s translation. 
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Vedic literature and the epic Ramavana we find 
Videha ruled over by a line of hereditary sover¬ 
eigns. But a different order of things prevailed 
in the sixth century B.C., at the time when 
Gotama Buddha flourished. Videha was no 
longer a monarchy, but there had sprung up a 
number of oligarchies headed by ruling tribes and 
•clans within and in the neighbourhood of Janaka’s 
realm. Chief among these were the Vajjians and 
the Ricchavis of Vesali, the Mallas of Pava and 
Kusinara, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of 
Ramagrama and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 
"•The Licchavis (hicchivis) and the Mallas are named 
by Manu (X. 22) among the Vratyas along with 
the Khasas and the Dravidas. These and the 
other independent tribes of Videha were probably 
akin to the people of the Outer countries and were 
only .partially Br ahmanised.. 

Though Videha, therefore, in spite of a veneer of 
Vedic culture, was only partially Aryanised, the 
Eastern Punjab on the one hand and Kosala and 
Xasi on the other can not be excluded from the 
same ethnic sphere, and it can not be held with 
Grierson...ihaUndorAryan tribes -who-originally 
occupied these areas spoke languages differing from 
t he la nguage of the Midland, and that owing to their 
nearness to the borders of Midland, the Midland 
language has overwhelmed the ancient language.” 
To explain the peculiar position of the mixed or 
intermediate Indo-Aryan languages, Grierson as¬ 
sumes that the population and power of the Mid- 
• land increased and its armies and its settlers carried 
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its language to the Eastern Punjab, Gujarat and 
Oudh. But the Vedic, the Pali-Buddhist, and 
Puranic literatures preserve no tradition relating 
to the conquest and annexation of Usinara on the 
one hand, Kosala and Kasi on the other, by the 
Kurus, Pancalas, Matsyas or Vasas. According 
to the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14) while the 
kings (rajas) of the Middle country,—of Usinara, 
Kuru, Pancala, and Vasa,—were consecrated to 
“kingdoms” ( rajyaya ), in the eastern country 
(pracyam disi ), the rulers (rajas) of the eastern 
peoples,—of the Kosalas, and Videhas,—were con¬ 
secrated to “empire” ( samrajyaya). This seems 
to indicate that at the time of the composition 
of this Brahmana, the rulers of the East were 
much more powerful than the rulers of the Middle 
country. 

The dynasties and clans that held sway con¬ 
temporaneously in the Middle and Outer countries 
of Northern India according to the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisads survived down to about a cen¬ 
tury after Buddha. Pali texts give a list of six¬ 
teen powers of Northern India in Buddah’s time, 
viz. Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, 
Cetx, Vamsa, Kuru, Pancala, Maccha, Surasena, 
Assaka, Avanti, Gandhara and Kamboja. The 
Puranas also bear witness to the same state of 
affairs. After giving the genealogies of the differ¬ 
ent dynasties that reigned in Magadha in succes¬ 
sion down to the last of the Sisunagas the Puranas 
tell us:— 

“Contemporaneous with these aforesaid kings 
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there will be other kings; all these following 
kings will endure an equal time: namely, 24 
Aiksvakus, 27 Pancalas, 24 kings of Kasi, 28 

Haihayas, 32 Kalingas, 25 Asmakas, 36 Kurus, 28 

✓ * 

Maithilas, 23 Surasenas and 20 Vitihotras. All 
these kings will endure the same time.”* 

The tide of conquest, when it started, started 
not from the west but from the east—from Maga- 
dha, for we are told of Mahanandin, the last 
Sisunaga King of Magadha:— 

“A son of Mahanandin by a sudra woman 
will be bom a king, Mahapadma (Nanda), who will 
exterminate all ksatriyas. Thereafter kings will 
be of sudra origin. Mahapadma will be sole 
monarch, bringing all under his sole sway. He 
will be 88 years on the earth. He will uproot all 
ksatriyas, being urged on by prospective for¬ 
tune.’' f 

The Puranic story of Nanda Mahapadma is not 
a mere fable, but a historical event of very great 
moment. The historians of Alexander the Great, 
who invaded the Panjab only a generation after 
Nanda, corroborate the story in substance. Alex¬ 
ander reached the Hyphasis (Beas) towards the 
end of 326 b.c. Beyond the Sutlej lay the terri¬ 
tories once ruled over by the Kuru, Pancala, Mat- 
sya, Vamsa and Iksvaku dynasties. But Alexan¬ 
der heard not a word about the princes of these 
dynasties. On the contrary, he was informed 

* Pargiter, The Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, Oxford, 1913, p. 69. 

t Ibid., p. 69. 
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that the king of the Prasii (Magadha) was waiting 
to offer him resistance with an army of 80,000 
horse, 200,000 foot, 8000 war chariots and 6000 
fighting elephants. Wliere were the representa¬ 
tives of the old dynasties then ? We have no 
other alternative but to accept the Puranic story 
of their overthrow by Nanda of Magadha as genu¬ 
ine history. It is corroborated from the south¬ 
eastern side by the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela, King of Kalinga. According to the 
Puranas an old dynasty ruled over Kalinga con¬ 
temporaneously with the Sisunagas, and, accord¬ 
ing to the Pali Buddhist texts, Dantapura was the 
capital of the kingdom. In the Hathigumpha 
inscription we are told of King Kharavela that, 
“In the fifth year he had an aqueduct that had 
not been used for 103 years since King Nanda {or 
since the Nanda kings?) conducted into the 
city.” * This shows that Nanda was in posses¬ 
sion of Kalinganagari 103 years before the fifth 
year of Kharavela’s reign. 

The subjugation of Vedic Aryandom by a low¬ 
born conqueror from semi-barbarous Magadha pro¬ 
bably contributed much more towards the over¬ 
throw of the Vedic culture than the teachings of 
Buddha and Mahavira. It inaugurated the real 
kaliyuga or iron age. We are told in the Visnu Pura- 
na (IV. 24) “ When the seven Rsis are in Purvasa- 
d.ha, then Nanda will begin to reign; and thence¬ 
forward the influence of the Kali will augment.” 


* T/uders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions 9 No. 1345, 
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The Nandas were succeeded by the mightier 
Maury as of Magadha who exercised imperial sway 
over the whole of Northern India for nearly a 
century. Then the empire fell a prey to invaders 
from beyond the North-west frontiers such as the 
Yavanas (Bactrians), Pahlavas (Parthians), Tusa- 
ras (Yeutis) and Sakas. 

Then there arose in Magadha a second Maha- 
padma Nanda. We are told in the Purana 

Of the Magadhas the king will be very valiant 
Visvasphani. Overthrowing all kings he will make 
•other castes kings> namely y Kaivartas, Pancakas,, 
Pulindas, and Brahmans. He will establish those 
•persons as kings in various countries. Visvasphani 
is called eunuch-like in appearance. Overthrowing 
the Ksatriya caste he will create another Ksa- 

m 

triya caste. After gratifying the gods, the pitrs 
and Brahmans once and again, he will resort to the 
bank of the Ganges and subdue his body; after 
resigning his body he will go to Indra’s world.” * 
Though no contemporaneous record bearing 
witness to the existence of this king has hitherto 
come to light, yet his account given after the ac¬ 
counts of the historical Andhras, Abhiras, and the 
foreign dynasties and immediately before those of 
the historical Naga and Gupta dynasties, can not 
be treated lightly. The founders of the Gupta 
empire were also natives of Magadha, and owed 
their elevation to an alliance with the hicchavis 
■of Vaisali. The only native of the holy Madhya- 


* The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 73. 
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dcsa who ever succeeded in subduing the whole of 
Northern India was Harsavardhana of Thanesvara 
and Kanauj. After his death his empire broke up- 
into small kingdoms which lasted till the Mussal- 
man conquest. It was not, therefore, the con¬ 
quering armies of the Midland, but the armies and 
settlers from Magadha and other Outer countries 
that carried theii languages to Oudh and other 
places where mixed languages are now spoken. 

To the north-west and the north of the Mid¬ 
land lived the Khasas whose early history is thus 
summed up by Sir George Grierson:— 

/ gather that according to the most ancient 

y Indian authorities in the extreme north-west of 
India, on the Hindu Kush and the mountainous- 
tracts to the south, and in the Western Punjab 
there was a group of tribes, one of which was 
called Khasa, which were looked upon as Ksatri- 
yas of Aryan origin. These spoke a language 
closely allied to Sanskrit, but with a vocabulary 
partly allied to that of the Iranian Avesta. 

It is probable that they occupied an important 
position in Central Asia, and that countries, places 
and rivers, such as Kashmir, Kashgar in C en tral 
Asia, and the Kashgar of Chitral were named after 
them. They were closely connected with the 
group of tribes nicknamed ‘ Pisachas ’ or f can¬ 
nibals' by Indian writers, and before the sixth 
century they were stated to speak the same langu¬ 
age as the people of Balkh. At the same period 
the> had apparently penetrated along the south¬ 
ern slope of the Himalayas as far east as Nepal, 
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and in the twelfth century they certainly occu¬ 
pied in considerable force the hills to the south, 
south-west and south-east of Kashmir.” * 

Not only social institutions, and language, but 
an important physical feature also—the shape of 
the skull—lends support to the testimony of the 
Sruti, Smrti, and Purana, that the Indo-Aryans 
of the Outer countries originally came of an 
ethnic stock that was different from the stock 
from which the Vedic Aryas originated. Long 
heads preponderate in all ranks of society in the 
provinces that now represent the ancient Vedic 
Ar> andom and among the Maithil Brahmans of 
Bihar with only 25 per cent of medium heads and 
x 5 pex cent round heads, t But among the typical 

* Indian Antiquary, vol. XUII, p. 150. 
stalfcTstes^ ° f measurements °t h ^dforms of typical Hindu- 
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-castes of the Outer countries there is a prepon¬ 
derance of medium and round heads indicating, 
roughly speaking, an admixture of 50 per Cent 
round heads, with the exception of Bihar where a 
larger percentage of long heads as well as the 
survival of the four-fold division of caste, are due 
to the absorption of larger Midlandic elements.* 
Other Indian peoples among whom broad or 
medium head s are present in as large numbers as 

W ith the exception of the Maithil Brahmans of the pre¬ 
vious table and the Pascatya Vaidik Brahmans and the 
Uttararadhiya Kayasthas of the following table all other 
figures are taken from Sir Herbert Risley’s Tribes and Castes 

°f Bengal and People of India. 
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among the Indo-Aryans of the Outer countries are 

the Telugu, the Kodagu and the Canarese-speak- 

mg population of the Deccan. After analysing 

the head-measurements of the population of the 

different linguistic areas of the Madras Presidency, 
Thurston writes :— 

<C I am not prepared to hazard any new theory - 
to account for the marked difference in the type of 
cranium in the various areas under consideration 
and must content myself with the observation 
that whatever may have been the influence which 
has brought about the existing sub-brachycephalic 
or mesaticephalic types in the Northern areas, this- 
influence has not extended into the Tamil and 
Malayalam countries, where Dravidian man remains - 
dolicho or sub-dolichocephalic.”* 

The speakers of Tamil and Malayalam.languages* 
of Southern India who represent the ancient Cholas,. 
Pandyas, and Keralas, are long-headed, and so are- 
the tribesmen of the Nisada stock. So to account 
for the presence of round and medium-headed, 
elements in such large numbers in the population: 
of the Indo-Aryan Outland we are constrained to> 
assume the immigration of round-headed and 
medium-headed tribes who have commingled with, 
the long-headed men of Nisada, Vedic Arya, and 
Tamil stocks in different proportions in different, 
parts of the wide area inhabited by them. 

Physical characteristics, and, particularly the- 
head index, do not find recognition in certain' 

* Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. I. 
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quarters as tests of physical relationship. Mr. 
O’Malley writes:— 

‘ ‘ Of late years anthropometry as a test of race 
has begun to fall out of favour. Professor Ridge¬ 
way considers that physical type depends far more 
on environment than on race. ‘ From the evidence 
already to hand there is high probability that inter¬ 
marriage can do little to form a new race, unl ess 
the parents on both sides are of races evolved in 
similar environments.’ Elsewhere he points out 
that f as the physical anthropologists cannot agree 
upon any principles of skull measurement, the 
historical inquirer must not at present base any 
argument in this class of evidence.’ Another 
writer (Professor Homersham Cox) remarks:— 
‘ Neither cephalic nor nasal index is of much use 
in determining race. The truth is, the method on 
indices has been thoroughly discredited among 
anthropologists, and were it not employed in the 
' People of India,’ a book published in 1908, we 
should have supposed it had no longer any 

followers.’ .His (Prof. Ridgeway’s) views 

appear to be confirmed by the recent discoveries 
of Walcher, who has drawn attention to the 
changes which can be made in the shape of the 
skull of newly-born infants by inducing them to 
lie constantly on the side or on the back, accord¬ 
ing as it is desired to make the head long or 
short.” * 


* Census of India, 1911, Vol. V, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
■and Sikkim. Part I. Report by E. S. S. O’Malley, Calcutta, 
I9 r 3» P- 5i7- 
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Regarding the recent discoveries of Walcher it 
may be observed that though it is possible to make 
•changes in the shape of the skull of newly-born 
infants, there is no evidence to show that in coun¬ 
tries where long-heads predominate the infants are 
deliberately and invariably made to lie on the side, 
in countries where short heads predominate 
the infants are similarly made to lie on the back. 
Students of physical anthropology do not seem to 
have taken serious notice of the views of the two 
■other authorities cited by Mr. O’Malley, but have 
gone on with their researches as before. We are 
here mainly concerned with one physical charac¬ 
ter, the shape of the skull as indicated by the 
cephalic index, as a test of race. The infl uence 
of environment on the head-form has been a sub¬ 
ject of keen controversy in America. I reproduce 

Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth's summary of the dis¬ 
cussion :— 

^he contribution to the study of environment 
provided by Dr. Boas in his report on the immi¬ 
grants into the United States deserves special 
attention here. Two striking announcements are 
made in that report. In the first place, it is claimed 
that in regard to head-form, the offspring of immi¬ 
grants stand in distinct and even marked con¬ 
trast to their parents. Again the data are said to 
show that a change in every case takes place in 
the direction of convergence towards a common 
form or type. So that whether the parents them¬ 
selves be of long-headed or of the bullet-headed 
type, these characteristics are not transmitted. 
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* 

The offspring tends towards an intermediate form.. 
Environment is made prominent in the specu¬ 
lations as to the influence determining these results. 
The latter are extraordinary for two reasons. 
First on account of the acting force, and again for 
the rapidity with which it acts. Acceptance of the 
conclusions in such a matter must depend on the 
nature of the evidence, including inter alia the 
method of collection and the actual numerical 
differences shown by the figures. Having regard 
to such points, the severe criticism which has been 
passed on these statements is not without justi¬ 
fication, and it is clear that further support is 
needed before anything like complete recognition, 
can be accorded to the conclusions.” * 

The anthropological history of Europe, of which 
Prof. Arthur Keith has given a luminous s umm ary 
m his Presidential Address delivered to the Koyal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland (on January 26th, 1915) furnishes unerring 
testimony of the value of head-form as a test off 
race. This history covers a period of 4000 to 5000- 
years and is thus put in a nutshell:— 

In the first place we have clear proof that at 
one time some 4000 or 5000 years ago — the- 
round-headed stock did break through and reached 
the western shores of Europe. It leavened Eng¬ 
land, but became submerged; it met a similar 
fate in Western Germany and in Holland. In the 
earlier centuries of the present era the long-heads, 

* The Britannica Year Book, 1913, p. 155. 
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m North-Western Europe must have undergone a 
recrudescence in numbers and in power. They 
broke eastwards in the plains of the Vistula and 
- e Danube; they imposed their speech 011 the 

omthenT 1 1 Pe01 ? kS ’ ^ th<i Vanquis,led imposed 
on them their features of face,-head, and body 

They broke westwards in France and lost both 
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districts of the Agra province. Saka-Parthian 
dominion in the North-West was probably over¬ 
thrown by the Kushan branch of the Yeutis. 
We know the names of no less than seven Kushan 
kings from their coins and inscriptions. Inscrip¬ 
tions dated in the reign of Kanishka have been 
found as far east as Sarnath, and, according to 
tradition, his kingdom extended as far as Patali- 
putra in Magadha. An inscription dated in the 
reign of the Kushan King Vasashka has been found 
on a Buddhist statue at Sanclii.* Coins of the 
Kushan Kings have been found all over Northern 
India. These Indo-Scythians were evidently 
round-headed. But the Indo-Scythian strain has 
failed to modify the physical type of Hindusthan 
which is predominantly long-headed. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that Indo-Scythian invaders 
were too small in number to produce any impres¬ 
sion on the physical features of the general popu¬ 
lation that absorbed them. If this was the case 
in Northern India, it cannot be assumed that the 
Indo-Scythians who invaded Western India and 
the Deccan modified the physical character of the 
long-headed Dravidian or Nisada aborigines. Indo- 
Scythian Ksatrapas ruled over Gujarat and part 
of Malava for above three centuries beginning 
from a.d. 78, but their dominion farther south 
was short-lived and intermittent. Both Northern 
Konkan and Northern Maharastra were in posses¬ 
sion of the Ksaharatas under Nahapana (a.d. 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1903, p. 325. 
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119-124) and were then re-conquered by the 
Andhra King Gautamiputra. Northern Maha- 
rastra continued under the Andhras till it passed 
into the possession of the Abhiras early in the 
third century a.d. Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman 
conquered Northern Konkan about a.d 150 • but 
it was recovered by the Andhra King Yajiia-SrI 
(a.d. 169-198). The Indo-Scythians who held only 
the outskirts of the Deccan for such short inter¬ 
vals can hardly be regarded as the ancestors of 
the vast broad or medium-headed population of 
the entire table-land. We must therefore reject 
Risley’s Indo-Scythian theory and trace their 
ongm to brachycephalic hordes who migrated in 
: arge numb er.s in the prehistoric period and by 
intermingling with the Nisada, Dravidian, and 
Vedic Aryan, elements produced the hybrid popu- 
ation of Gujarat, Maharastra, Coorg, Karnata 
an d Andhra (Telugu Country). 

From the same group of prehistoric immi¬ 
grants are derived the round-headed and medium- 
headed elements in the population of Bihar, Orissa, 
and Bengal. Mongoloids are not recognised as 
autochthones m India but are immigrants,* and 
Risley’s theory of Mongolo-Dravidian origin of 
e Bengalis and Oriyas involves the assump¬ 
tion that Mongoloid invaders preceded in large 
numbers the carriers of Aryan speech and culture 
m Bengal and Orissa. But neither the physiog¬ 
nomy of the bulk of the Bengali and Oriya folk, 


* The Indian Empire, Vol. I, p. 384. 
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nor the legends and traditions relating to their 
origin, support this hypothesis, while legends 
and traditions bearing testimony to Mongoloid 
affinities are well-known relating to the Nepalese 
and Assamese among whom men with Mongo¬ 
loid physiognomy still predominate. According 
to the Svayambhu Purana and the local annals 
the valley of Nepal was originally a lake called 
Kalihrada or ‘ dark lake ’. Manjudeva (Bodhisatva 
Manjusri or Manjughosa) came from China with 
a body of Chinese ( cinadeSajamanusah ), drained 
the lake by cutting out a passage, and colonized the 
valley with his followers. He also imported from 
China a prince named Dharmakara and made him 
the ruler of the Chinese colony. These legends bear 
strong resemblance to the legends contained in the 
Nilamata relating to the origin of the population 
of Kashmir which will be referred to presently. 
According to the Kdlika-Punina (XXXIX.104)*, 
Kamarupa or Assam, bounded on the west by the 
Karatoya, was inhabited “ by powerful, cruel, 
and ignorant Kiratas.” Naraka, a demon, with 
the help of Visnu, drove out the Kiratas and estab¬ 
lished Brahmans well versed in the Vedas and 
other castes in Kamarupa. But Puranic legends 
relating to the origin of the people of Anga (south¬ 
eastern Bihar), Kalinga (Orissa), and the three 
main divisions of Bengal—Punclra (Varendra), 
Suhma (Radha) and Vanga (Eastern Bengal)— 
know nothing of Chinese and Kirata immigrants or 


* Published by Ksemaraja, Bombay, 1814 Saka. 
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aborigines. According to these legends as told in 
the Harivamsa (chapter 31), in the line of Puru, son 
of Yayati, there was a king named Bali who had 
five sons, Anga, \ aiiga, Kalinga, Suhma and 
Pundra. The five kingdoms ruled over by them 
came to be known after them. Anga was first 
born, then Vanga, Suhma, Pundra and Kalinga. 
These are called Baleya Ksatriyas. Baleya 
Brahmans on eaith aie also his descendants. 
O Bharata, Brahma, being pleased with him, 
granted him this boon . . . Here you will estab- 
lish the four peimanent castes. ’ ’ * These verses 
also occur in the Matsjm Purana (48. 24-28). 
Vayu Purana (99, 27) says of Bali, “ He gave 
birth to sons that created the four castes on 
earth.'’ f These legends also throw light on the 

question of the origin of caste in the Outer 
countries. 

Head-form alone, unless accompanied by other 
Mongoloid characteristics , can not be accepted 
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as a sign of considerable Mongolian strain, for 
all the Mongoloid tribes within the Indian border 
are not round-headed. Among 84 male members 
of the Abor tribe measured by Messrs. J. Coggin 
Biown and S. W. Kemp, 32 per cent are long- 
headed and only 6 per cent are round-head* 
The Koch, Paiiya, and the Rajvamsis of Northern 
Bengal, whose physiognomy displays Mongoloid 
traits, are evidently the descendants of Mongoloid 
invaders from the Himalayas or the Brahmaputra 
Valley who settled in the historic period. To 
account for the linguistic, social, and physical 
differences between the Hindustanis on the 
one hand and the Indo-Aryans of the Outer 
countries on the other, we have to assume the 
immigration of round and medium-headed in¬ 
vaders of Aryan speech in the pre-historic period. 
Now the question is, wherefrom did these pre¬ 
historic round-headed Aryan invaders come ? 

The home of the round-headed Aryans is not 
far to seek. Beyond the Indus, in Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan, live the Baluch and the Pathans 
who are Aryan in speech (Iranian) and medium¬ 
headed. Sir Herbert Risley classified these Balu ch 
and Pathans as Turko-Iranian type on the assump¬ 
tion that the dolichocephalic elements among 
them are of Iranian stock and the brachycephalic 
elements are of Turanian stock. But the physical 
anthropology of the Pamirs and Chinese Turkistan 


* Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, Extra 
No., p. 91. 
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as gathered from data collected by Ujfalvy and 
Sir Aurel Stein indicates that we need not lay the 
Turks, the Scythians, and the Mongolians under 
contribution to explain the presence of broad 
01 medium heads among Outlandic Indo-Aryans or 
Indo-Afghans. The final conclusions from these 
data aie thus stated by Mr. T. A. Joyce*:— 

“To sum up, the measurements show that the 
majority of people surrounding the Taklamakan 
deserthave a very large common element. Further, 
this element is seen in its purest form in the 
Wakhh The fact that the Wakhi display so close 
a relationship with the Galcha proves that the 
basis of the Takla makan population is Iranian (?). 
At the North-Western edge of the desert an intru¬ 
sive element, which can be sharply differentiated 
fiom the Iranian (?), makes its appearance, the 
Turki element. Besides this there seems to be some 
common bond between the peoples of the desert 
and of Tibet. This probably means that the 
Iranian (?) element has penetrated to Northern 
Tibet , though it is not unlikely that Tibetan (modi¬ 
fied Mongolian) influence has been exercised, to slight 
degree, upon the desert peoples. In any case the 
relationship with Tibet required confirmation by 
more measurements taken in the latter country. 
In the Pamirs is a series of tribes, who, though 
chiefly of Iranian (?) stock, begin to exhibit slight 
tiaces of Indo-Afghan blood. In at least one tribe > 


■ Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, iqr? 
467-468. J 
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the Kafir, these traces are considerably more 
than slight. The Chitrali also seem to stand in 
closei lelationship to an Indo-Afghan people (but 
a rather specialized Indo-Afghan people) than the 
othei Pamir tribes. Some admixture has taken 
place between the Turki and Desert folk. In the 
case of Aksu, the Turki element predominates. 
In the case of Niva and Keriya, who should be 
classed as rather aberrant members of the Desert 
gioup, it seems probable that their departure from 
the North is due to Turki admixture. Faizabad 
appears to be a mixture of all three groups, Pamir, 
Tuiki, and Desei t • and this is what might be 
expected, the root stock of the population "would 
thus be Iranian (?), though it has been exposed to 
Tuiki influences since Indo-Scythian times and 
has thus become somewhat modified. In the East, 
Chinese influence begins to make itself felt, but 
only over a very restricted area. Hami, Turfan, 
and Koila have been thus affected, and it is not 
unlikely that the desert people have had some 
corresponding, though perhaps slight, effect upon 

the population of Nan-huo and Tun-huang. 

..... The great differentiation of the Chinese and 
Tuiki groups is interesting, since both are regard¬ 
ed as ( Mongolian.’ It is evident that they 
belong to widely different branches of the Mongo¬ 
lian race, and it must be concluded that the 
Turki are allied to the Southern Mongolian. 

. If thi s is so, and the Turki peoples do, in 

fact, contain a large Southern Mongolian element, 
their stature has been greatly increased in the 
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course of theii wanderings, by contact, probably, 
with Iranian (?) peoples. This leads us to the ques¬ 
tion to what extent we may regard the Turki as 
a distinct branch of Mongolians, and whether it 
would not be more correct to look upon the vari¬ 
ous tiibes which fall under this heading as being 
originally mixtures, in varying proportions, of 
Mongolian and Iianian (?) elements, which time has 
1 educed to comparative homogeneity. Finally, 
tne poinc which emerges most clearly from the 
welter of measurements and descriptive data 
contained in this paper is this : that the original 
inhabitant of the Pamirs and Takla-Makan Desert, 
including the cities now buried beneath the sand, 
is that type of man described by Lapouge as 
Homo Alpinus, with, in the west, traces of the 
Indo-Afghan; and that the Mongolian has had 
very little influence upon the population. In- 
using the Homo Alpinus term, I wish it to be 
understood that I employ it merely as the name 
of certain type already described, and not neces¬ 
sarily imply that the actual population of the 

Alps is closely allied to the population of Chinese 
Turkistan. ■ 

In conclusion, I will quote from my previous 

paper (already cited) the description of these 
types:— 

"i- A white-rosy race, very brachycephalic, 
stature about the average, with thin prominent 
nose, varying from aquiline to straight, long, 
oval face, hair brown, usually dark, always abun¬ 
dant and wavy (I think this should now be altered 
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to curly), eyes medium in the main. This is Ea- 
pouge’s Homo Alpinus. 

IS* 1 2 . A race, also white, but with a slight ten¬ 
dency to brownish, also very brachycephalic and 
with stature above the average, nose broader and 
usu all y straight, cheekbones broad, hairs straight - 
er, darker and less abundant, eyes dark. The 
‘Turkish’ race. 

“3. A brown mesaticephalic, tall type, thin, 
prominent and aquiline nose, long, oval face, 
black, wavy hair, dark eyes. This race may be 
termed the Indo-Afghan.’ ’ 

From t hi s classification of the physical types of 
Chinese Turkistan and the Pamirs, it is evident that 
in the pre-historic period the Takla-Makan desert 
and the Pamirs were inhabited by a very brachy¬ 
cephalic population of Aryan or Indo-European 
speech. Mr. Joyce calls this root stock Iranian. 
But several documents written in the language 
spoken in Chinese Turkestan that have been un¬ 
earthed indicate that the language spoken in the 
ancient kingdoms of Khotan and Kucha was neither 
Indo-Aryan nor Iranian. Some savants designate 
this language “ Tokharian” (A and B). The ‘ B ’ 
dialect of the Tokharian language was spoken in the 
small kingdom of Kucha in the seventh century 
a.d. Professor Sylvain Levi names this dialect 
Kuchean, and about its place in the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family he writes, “One would expect the 
Kuchean to be intimately connected with the 
Aryan languages of Iran and India. Not at all. 
Special features show its near relationship to the 
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Western languages of Europe, particularly Italo- 
Celtic.” * In the North-Western Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and Baluchistan this Homo Alpinus type 
has been modified into medium-headed Indo- 
Afghan by contact with the long-headed Vedic 
Arya and the Avestic Ary a on the one hand, and 
the Dravidian, whose language, the Brahui, still 
survives in Baluchistan, on the other. In India 
the same type has been turned into the rnesati- 
cephalic Indo-Aryan of the Outland by Nisada, 
Vedic Arya, and Dravida, admixture. 

According to Hoernle’s theory adopted by 
Grierson, the Indo-Aryans of the Outer countries 
came earlier and the inhabitants of the Midland 
represent the latest wave of immigration. There 
is no clear evidence to show that the Magadhas, 
the Angas, and the Pundras preceded the Vedic 
Aryas. It is more reasonable to suppose that 
when immigrants of the Homo Alpinus type 
entered India they found the middle portion of the 
Gangetic plain in possession of the Vedic Aryas, and 
therefore the first batch found their way to the 
lower Gangetic plain (Bihar) across the tableland of 
Central India. Other bands, the Rastikas or Rat- 
tas after whom Maharastra and Saurastra are 

named, wandered into the Kathiwar Peninsula 
and the Deccan. 

A later wave consisted of the Vahikas of the 
Band of the Five Rivers who are referred to in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (I. 7. 3. 8) as worshippers 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1914, p. 959. 
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of Rudra under the name of Bhava. The latest 
wave is represented by the speakers of what Grier¬ 
son calls the modern Pisaca languages,—the Kash¬ 
miris, the Darads, and the Kafirsof theHindukush. 
The legends of Nilamata enshrine the traditions of 
the movements of the different strata of the popu¬ 
lation of Kashmir, hike Nepal, Kashmir was 
originally a lake called Satisara. The Nagas with 
Nila their king lived in this lake. Siva drained off 
the water of the lake and produced Kashmir. 
Kasyapa, Nila’s father, peopled Kashmir with gods 
and goddesses as well as Nagas. He wished to 
introduce men, but the Nagas objected to their com¬ 
pany. Kasyapa cursed and condemned the Nagas 
henceforth to dwell with Pisacas. Nila interceded 
on behalf of the Nagas. Kasyapa said there was 
an island, six yojanas in area, in the sand ocean. 
Fierce Pisacas, Yaksas, and Daityas lived in that 
island. Every year Nikumbha, the King of the 
Pisacas, wouldlead fivecrores of Pisacas to Kashmir 
and live there six months. The Nagas would live 
with men for the remaining six months. Regard¬ 
ing the ethnographical significance of these legends 
Grierson writes:— 

“ By the expression c an island in the sand ocean’ 
to the north of Kasmir, the Nilamata can only 
mean an oasis in the Central Asian desert lately ex¬ 
plored by Dr. Stein. . .. That these mytho- 

Nagas represented an actual people has 
never, I believe, been doubted; and here, in the 
Nilamata, we see them described as the original 
inhabitants of Kasmir, and as half conquered by 
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Pisaca invaders from an oasis in the Central Asian 
desert. If we now turn to the Snryagarbha Sutra 
of the Mahasamnipata, the Mahatmya of Khotan, 
we find the same story repeated. The Yaksas (i.e, 
Pisacas) are again brought into prominence as 
superseding the Nagas. The latter refuse to accept 
the charge of the twenty holy places of Buddhism. 
The Yaksas then accept the responsibility of nine¬ 
teen, the twentieth, Gosringa in Khotan, being left 
to the Nagas.”* 

Regarding the Nagas, Grierson adds in a note, 
“ I am inclined to believe that they mav have 
been the ancestors of the Non-Aryan inhabitants 
of Hunza-Nagar, whose language, Burusaski, has 
not yet been identified as belonging to any known 
family of speech.” The Pisaca characteristics are 
not confined to the dialects of Kashmir and Hindu- 
knsh but are found in most of the Outer Indo- 
Aryan languages. Grierson writes :— 

But there are traces of the former prevalence 
of these languages over an area much wider th an 
North-Western India. The Khasa languages of the 
Western Iiimalaya as far as Kumaon present many 
peculiarities which are also found in ‘Modern 
Pisaca } forms of speech; and only in these. So 

also the Tahnda of the Western Punjab, Sindh!, 
and Punjabi itself. ........ . 

fc But these f Modern Pisaca ’ features have 
spread much further than the Punj ab. They have 


* Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gessellschaft, 
1912; p. 72. 
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gone from Sindh! into Northern Guj arathi, and 

thence, as already stated, into the Vindhya country 

of the Bhils. They are traceable so far south as 

the Konkani dialect of Marathi.” * 

* * 

These Pisaca peculiarities are probably derived 
not from invaders of Pisaca speech, but from the 
stock language spoken by the invaders akin to the 
Homo A Ipinus of Eastern Turkestan, and the dia¬ 
lects of the Hindukushand Kasmir retain a greater 
number of these peculiarities because they have 
been much less influenced by the Midlandic Indo- 

Aryan lang uage than the other Outer Indo-Aryan 
languages. 


* Tbid, , p. 77. 



CHAPTER III. 

Race and Cui/t —Vaisnavism. 

The Vedic literature—Mantra, Brahmana and 
Sutra—yields materials for reconstructing the his- 
tory of the culture of the Vedic Aryans as A vesta 
does of the Iranians. But no ancient literary 
monument of the Outlandic Indo-Aryans reveal¬ 
ing any aspect of their primitive culture has come 
down to us. The little that we as yet know of 
their distant kinsmen of Central Asia (Chinese 
Turkestan) does not throw any light on this ques¬ 
tion. The earliest documents hitherto discovered 
in the sands of Turkestan do not carry us further 
than the early centuries of the Christian era when 
the whole local civilization was Buddhistic, and 
nothing has as yet come to light that enables us 
to obtain a glimpse of the pre-Buddhistic culture 
of the Aryan round-heads of Central Asia. But 
by analysing the post-Vedic Indo-Aryan cults 
ethnographically, it may be possible to trace 
some elements of the primitive culture of the 
Outlandic Indo-Aryans and to ascertain their 
share in building up the latter-day Hindu culture 
as distinguished from the early Vedic culture. 
I shall here deal with the history of Vaisnavism 
from the ethnographical standpoint. 

The origin of the different phases of Vaisnavism 
has long been a subject of keen controversy. In 
1868 Weber first called attention to the strange 
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coincidences between the legends of child Krsna 
and Christ. He writes, “Now, when Christian- 
ity, by whatever way it arrived, became known 
-■ to the Indians, the similarity of the names of 
Kisna (which in Southern India is pronounced 
Krishtna, with a t ) and of Christ seems to have 
given rise to the identification of the two person¬ 
alities, and to have caused the transfer of the 
stories regarding our Lord, the birth of the Babe 
in the manger, and so forth, to Krsna, whose 
mother’s name, Devaki, it may be remarked, can 
also be interpreted as meaning c the divine 
one’.”* About the way in which Christianity 

anived in India and influenced Krsna. worship 
Weber writes:— 

“The observance of the feast of the birth of 
Chi ist in connection with that of His baptism is 
traceable in Kgypt from the second half of the 
fourth century up to the year 431 a. d. ; and it is 
natuial to assume that it was • about this time 
that the transfer of this kind of festival to India 
took place, and, with it, the other connected" 
materials which point to Christian legends and 
conceptions in the story of Krsna. Two ways lay 
open for their communication. In the first place, 
Indian travellers, merchants, and the like may 
have come to Alexandria. There they may have 
learnt about Christianity, and on their return 
home may have transferred its legends to their 
own Krsna, whom they already worshipped in 

~ rur - - " " ■■■ " ■ —I M ■ ' . . , _ * 

* Ivdian Antiquary , Vol. XXX (1901), p. 286. 
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India as a demigod. In the second place Chris¬ 
tian missionaries may have gone to India, and 
have found there among the Krsna worshippers a 
good soil for the propagation of their doctrines.”* 
Weber’s theory of the Christian origin of the 
cult of Gopala or child Krsna has been adopted 
by almost all scholars with the exception of 
Barth, but Weber’s view relating to the time and 
way of the arrival of Christianity in India has not 
met with general approval. Hopkins, considering 
how late are these legends about the child Krsna, 
dated them tentatively as arising after a.d. 6 oo.f 
Kennedy holds that in the fifth or sixth century 
a.d. Scythian nomads from Central Asia, called 
Gurjaras or Gujars, “who roamed through the 
woods of Braj, brought with them a child-god, a 
Christian legend, and Christmas festival; and in 
a city of lax Buddhists and eager Hindus this 
germ sufficed for the birth of a new if hybrid 

divinity. The name of the new god sounded 

in the ears of the Hindus like that of elder Krsna, 
whom the popular epic had exalted to the highest 
rank : the new god, like the elder Krsna, was an 
incarnation of the Most High; and so the youthful 
Krsna was born.”J Grierson, following Weber, 
Hopkins and Kennedy, writes: “It is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Krsna was a local adaptation of the wor- 
ship of the infant Christ introduced to India from 

* Ibid., p. 287. 

t The Religions of India, 1894, p. 431. * 

J Journal of the. Royal Asiatic Society, 1907, PP- 9 ^ 9 — 99 ° • 
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the North-West, and the ritual of Krsna’s birth- 
festival was certainly borrowed from Christian 
authorities.’ ’ # 

■ ‘ t ■' 

Vi*' ' . 

The distinguished Indian scholar, Sir Ram- 
skrsna G. Bhandarkar, pushes back the importa¬ 
tion of the Christian influence to an earlier epoch. 
He says that inscriptions, the work of Patanjali, 
and the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata 
indicate no knowledge of the cowherd (Gopala) 
Krsna. The only passage of the Mahabharata 
(II. 41), northern recension, which refers to the 

is an evident interpola¬ 
tion. “The Harivamsa, which is the chief 
authority, contains the word dinar a, correspond¬ 
ing to the Latin word denarius , and consequently 
must have been written about the third centurv 
of the Christian era.” “ The cowherds among 
whom the boy-god Krsna lived were the nomadic 

Abhlras “who.must have migrated into the 

country in the first century a .d . ” “ They probably 

brought with them the worship of the boy-god 
and the story of his humble birth, his reputed 
father’s knowledge that he was not his son, and 
the massacre of the innocents. The two last cor¬ 
respond to Nanda’s knowing that he was not the 
father of Krsna and Kamsa’s killing all children 
.... It is possible that they brought with them 
the name of Christ also, and this name probably 
led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasu- 


* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, art. 
4 Bhakti-Marga ’, p. 550&. 
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deva-Krsna. The Goanese and the Bengalis often 
pronounce the name Krsna as Kusto or Krsto 
and so the Christ of the Abhiras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna.”* 

* * • V 

The main reason that has led these eminent 
authorities to assume a Christian origin of the 
cult of child Krsna is the presence of certain com¬ 
mon elements in the legends of child Krsna and 
those of Christ. If these elements remind one of 
the story of Christ as told in the gospel, there are 
other elements in the legend of Gopala, such as 
Narada’s prediction to Kamsa (accor din g to 
Hanvamsa) that he would be killed by the eighth 
child of Devaki, precautions taken by Kamsa, 
and Krsna’s ultimately killing Kamsa, bear strik¬ 
ing analogy to the legends of the Greek hero 
Perseus whose maternal grandfather Acrisius was 
forewarned by a prophet that he would be killed 
by the hand of his daughter Danae’s son and was 
ultimately killed by Danae’s son Perseus. If we 
admit the possibility of the independent origin of 
these legends, it is not necessary to postulate 
borrowing from Christianity of such elements in 
the Krsna legend as Nanda’s knowledge that 
Krsna was not really his son and Kamsa’s mas¬ 
sacre of Devaki’s children. There is a great deal 
of resemblance between the career of boy Krsna 
and of young Perseus, whereas Christ is a charac¬ 
ter of different type. Two of Perseus’s greatest 

* Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, III, 6. Vaisna- 
vism, Satvism and Minor Religious Systems, Strassburg, 
i 9 i 3 j PP- 37 - 38 - 
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feats, slaughter of Medusa the Gorgon, and of the 
sea-monster bred of slime to save Andromeda, 
have their counterparts in Ktsna’s slaughter of 
Putana and the subjugation of Kaliya, the snake- 
demon. 

Another argument advanced by Bhandarkar is, 
that Ghosa, where, according to tlie Harivamsa, 
child Krsna’s foster-father lived, "is defined as 
Abhirapalll, which is generally understood as the 
enclosure of cowherds. But the original significa¬ 
tion of the word Abhira is not a cowherd. It is 
the name of a race.’’ Amara and later lexico¬ 


graphers define ghosa as abhirapalll or Abhira 
settlement. But the term also occurs in Patan- 
jali’-s Mahabhasya (on Panini II. 4. i) together 
with grama (village) and nagara (town).* So we 
must either admit that the Abhiras migrated to 
India before Patanjali or there were other cow¬ 
herds who lived in ghosas before the advent of the 
Abhiras. The admission of either of these alter¬ 


natives render the theory of the Christian origin 
of the cult of Gopala untenable. That there were 
Abhiras in India even when Katyayana, Patan- 
jali’s predecessor, wrote, is evident from his 
Varttika on Panini IV. 1. 4 where the word maha- 
Sudrl is excluded from the operation of the rule. 
Mahasudrl, according to Amara, means dbhlrl, 
cowherdess. According to Kasika "the word 
mahasudra denotes a man of abhira caste. ’ ’ f The 
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author of The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 

(§41), who wrote about a.d. 60, places Abiria, the 

land of the Abhiras, between Scythia (Saka- 

Ksatrapa dominions) and the coast land called 

Syrastrene (Saurastra), thus corresponding to the 

area assigned to the Abhiras in the Harivamsa 

« 

(5161-5163). 'If, therefore, the legend of Gopala; 
grew among the Abhiras, as it very probably 
did, it grew independently of Christian in¬ 
fluence. 

The dramatic representation of KamSavadha or 
slaughter of Kamsa by 'Krsna, referred to in the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali (on Panini III. i. 26) 
indicates that these legends are older than Chris¬ 
tianity. Professor Keith truly observes, ‘ ‘ But 
surely the existence of standing enmity between 
Krsna and Kamsa, his uncle, of which the Maha¬ 
bhasya presents the most conclusive proof, essen¬ 
tially presupposes the existence of a legend of the 
youthful Krsna. The relationship would nor¬ 
mally be accompanied by friendship and protec¬ 
tion: when the reverse is found, and the nephew 
slays the uncle, the similar legends found else¬ 
where justify us in thinking that tradition must 
have told some tale of the efforts of the uncle to 
remove from his path the unwelcome nephew. 
It can hardly be supposed that it was left for 
Christianity, as Mr. Kennedy seems to suggest, 
to find a justification for the killing of Kamsa in 
the massacre of the Innocents.’ ’ * 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1908. p. 173. 
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In Bhasa’s Balacarita* we actually possess an 
old drama of which Kamsavadha or the slaughter 
of Kamsa is the theme. Kalidasa, in his Mala- 
vikagmmitr a, calls Bhasa 'far-famed’ (prathita 
yaSas) and ‘ancient’ {purana). This indicates a 
considerable distance of time between Kalidasa 
and Bhasa. A comparison of the Prakrt used 
by Bhasa and by Asvaghosa leads Sten Konow 
to place Bhasa a century after Asvaghosa, that is 
to say, in the third century A.D.f The wish ex¬ 
pressed in the concluding stanza of the Balcarita 
( bharatavakya ) that the King might be the sole 
luler fiom sea to sea between the Himalaya and 
the Vindhya does not necessarily imply that 
Bhasa’s royal patron was the sole ruler of North¬ 
ern India and a poet whom Kalidasa calls purana 
can not very well be placed later than the third 
century a.d. But whatever be the date of Bhasa, 
comparison of the Balacarita and Harivamki 
shows that in Bhasa’s play we have an indepen¬ 
dent version of the story of child Krsna. Bhasa’s 
stoiy differs in certain points from the story as 
told in the Harivamsa. In the Harivamsa Narada 
warns Kamsa that he will be killed by the eighth 
issue of his sister DevakI, while, according to 
Balacarita , a Rsi named Madhuka cursed Kamsa 
that he would come by his end in that way. But 
the difference in the accounts of the hallUa sport 


A_* Ba ^ amta of Bhasa, edited with notes by Ganapati 
oastri, Trivandrum, 1912. 

f Indian Antiquary, 1914. 
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is very remarkable. It forms the subject matter 
of adhydya 77 (4078-4098) of the HarivamSa. 
Herein halli&a krida is treated as synonymous 
with rati, or sexual enj oyment, and we are further 
told that the boy Krsna spent night after night 
in the company of young go pa girls who were 
forbidden to do so by their parents and brothers.* 
Butin Bhasa’splay halllSaka is the name of an 
innocent village dance. I shall reproduce Bhasa’s 
account in translation: — 

“ Samkarsana. Damaka, are all the gopa girls 
here ? 

Damaka. Yes, sir, all are assembled here. 

Damodara (Krsna). O Ghosasundari, O Vana- 
mala, O Candrarekha, O MrgaksI, perform the 
Hallisaka dance which well suits a ghosa. 

All. As your lordship commands. 

Samkarsana. O Damaka, O Meghanada, play 
on the musical instruments. 

Both. Very well, sir. 

Old cowherd. Sir, you play the halllSaka] what 
shall I do ? 

Damodara. Be a spectator. 

Old cowherd. Very well, sir {all dance) Ho ! Ho t 
very good music! very good dance! I shall also 
dance. But I am tired. (Act III).” 

In Act IV of Balacarita, Krsna, after subduing 
Kaliya, comes out of the Yamuna (Jumna) with 
some .flowers and presents them to the gopa girls. 

$*5 jfnrrirsrr Lrff rfrif^rr: n 
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Rhasa’s play contains no reference to Krsna’s love- 
making with the Abhira maidens, a theme which 
is so well-suited to dramatic treatment, and there¬ 
fore seems to be older than chapter 77 of the 
Harivamsa in its present form. 

As legards the antiquity of the cult of Gopala 
it may be observed that Indians are extremely 
conservative in religious matters and refuse to 
adopt any cult unless it can be recognized as 
sanatana or coming from time immemorial. Con¬ 
sequently absence of archaeological or literary 
evidence can not be construed as a conclusive 
pi oof of the non-existence of the cult before the 
time of Bhasa or Harivamsa. Parnell's observa¬ 
tion relating to the history of Greek cults holds 
good of Indian cults as well. He writes “ Tm, 
chronologic statement is embarrajd by’the at 
sence of any record of date for the institution 
and diffusion of most of the cults, and for the 
growth of certain religious ideas; nor can we 
safely date a religious fact by the date of the 
author who first mentions it; a detail of ritual, 
a myth, a religious concept attested only by 
Pausamaus or a late scholiast may descend from an 
age far anterior to the Homeric. ” * Sir Ramkrsna 
Bhandarkar holds that the cult of Rama 1 ‘must 
have come into existence about the eleventh 
cen uiy because Madhva or Anandatirtha is 
said to have brought an image of Rama from 
ad a nkasrama and sent a disciple to Jagannatha 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 


vi, p. 
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about the year a.d. 1264 to bring what was called 
the original idols of Rama and Sita.* But he has 
overlooked the fact that Varahamihira, who died 
in a.d. 587, gives the measurements of the image 
of Rama in his Brhatsamhita. 1 ‘ The image of 
Rama, son of Dasaratha, and Bali, son of Viro- 
cana, should be made one hundred and twenty 
angulas (BVII. 30) ”. A deity called Rama-devata 
is named in the AvadanaSataka which is assigned 
to about a.d. 100 by Speyer and was translated 
into Chinese in the first half of the third century, f 
The Nanaghat cave inscription wherein Vasudeva 
and Samkarsana of the lunar race ( canda-suta ) are 
invoked is assigned to the first century B.c. by 
Sir Ramakrsna and to an earlier epoch by Btihler. 
‘'For about five hundred years after thi s/’ 
Bhandarkar writes, “there are no epigraphical or 
sculptural traces of any Brahmanic religious sys¬ 
tem ; and they reappear about the time when the 
Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the 
fourth century.”j But the Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts of this period, to say nothing of the plays of 
Bhasa, contain clear references to the cults of 
Visnu, Siva and other Brahmanic gods. In Ava¬ 
dana 7 of the A vadanaSataka it is said that before 
the birth of Bhagavan (Buddha) King Prasenajit 

* Vaisnavism, etc., p. 47. 

Avadana&ataka (Bibliotheca Buddhica III), Vol. I, p. 195. 

t Vaisnavism, etc., pp. 42-43. 
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of Sravasti worshipped the ‘ ‘ Tirthika gods ’ ’ with 
flowers, incense, sweet-smelling garlands etc 
One day a gardener came to Sravasti with nine 
lotus flowers for Prasepajit and was met by a 
Tirthika (heathen) worshipper who wanted to buy 
the flowers. They came to where Anathapindada 
was, who offered double the price offered by the 
Tirthika. Then both of them went on bidding 
moie and more till it came up to 100,000. The 
gardener now asked the Tirthika, “For whose 
sake you offer higher price ? He replied, ‘‘I 
offer higher price for the sake of Bhagavan Nara- 
yana. * In Avadana 23 it is said that the young 
wife of a merchant of Rajagrha (in Magadha) who 
had gone to the sea was very anxious for his safe 
return. Then “prostrating herself before Nara- 
yana she promised, f if my husband return shortly, 
I shall make an offering of a golden wheel’.’’ 
When her husband returned safe and successful, 
she had a golden wheel made, and surrounded by 
her maid-servants, set out with the wheel and 
incense and flowers for the Devakula or the temple 
of Narayana.f The few early epigraphic records 
which relate to the worship of Vasudeva contain 
nothing that preclude the possibility of the exist¬ 
ence of the cult of child Krsna in those days. 

e earliest one, assigned to about 200 b.c., at 
Ghasundi in Rajputana, records the erection of a 
puja stone at the Narayanavata for bhagavat 


^ STHTEPTOW Tfk I ” AvadanaSataka, Vol. I, 

f Ibid. I, p. 129. 
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Samkarsana and Vasudeva.* The next in point 

of time is the Besnagar pillar inscription dating 

from about 140 B.C., which records the erection 

of a Garudadhvaja of Vasudeva the god of gods, 

by the Bhagavata Heliodora, a native of Taxila 

and a Yona (Yavana) ambassador from Maharaja 

Amtalikita. f The third epigraph, the Nanaghat 

cave inscription^ referred to above, which opens 

with an invocation of Samkarsana and Vasudeva 

• * * 

of the lunar race, also indicates that at the time 
of this inscription Samkarsana and Vasudeva 
were believed to have been born on this earth in 
the lunar race and must have passed through 

X o 

childhood. Instead of pushing argumentum ad 
silentio too far, it is, therefore, more reasonable to 
recognize the cult of child Kr$na as a necessary 
appanage of the cult of elder Krsna-Vasudeva 
than as an offshoot of Christianity. 

The orthodox view regarding the origin of the 
cult of Vasudeva (known as Bhagavata, Panca- 
ratra, or Satvata system) held by scholars like 
Hopkins, Garbe, Grierson, Jacobi and Bhandar- 
kar, is that it was founded by a Ksatriya teacher 
named Krsna Vasudeva, who was later on identi¬ 
fied with Bhagavat under which name the Bhaga- 
vatas worshipped the Supreme Being. This view 
has been disputed by the champions of compara¬ 
tive anthropology. Professor Berridale Keith, 
referring to a passage in the Mahabhasya (on 


* Liider’s List of Brahmi Inscriptions , No. 6. 
f Riider’s List, No. 669. 
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Panini III, i, 26), writes, £ ‘ The Mahabhasya tells 
us that in the Kamsavadha the Granthikas divided 
themselves into parties, the one, followers of 
Kamsa, the other, followers of Krsna, and that 
the former were kalamukhah and the latter rakta- 
mukhah. Weber was naturally puzzled to find 
that Krsna’s friends were red in colour, but the 
whole thing explains itself when we regard the 
contest as one of the many old nature rituals 
where two parties join in mimic strife, the one 
striving to rescue, the other to capture, the sun. 

. The supporters of Krsna as identified 

with the sun, Visnu, naturally wear the red colour 
of the luminary as an act of sympathetic magic.”* 
Professor Keith has restated this theory in his 
two essays on the origin of Indian drama and 
akhyana. f In the second of these essays he ob¬ 
serves, “It is true that Indian tradition tells us 
that Kamsa was Krsna’s uncle, and that we can, 
if we like, insist that this is a piece of history, 
but such euhemerism is, if at present again 
fashionable, hardly likely to remain long in 
vogue.” Professor Keith’s theory has found 
an adherent in Mr. N. Macnicol, who considers the 
passage in the Mahabhasya “ perhaps the most 
conclusive evidence in support of the expl an ation 
tli^i k^ s na ci ^ 11 as originally that of a vegeta¬ 
tion spirit.” % Kamsavadha described by Patan- 
jali was a “vegetation masque,” “a play in 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, pp. 172-173. 
f Ibid., 19x1, p. 1008; Ibid., 1912, p. 416. 
t Ibid. 1913, p. 149. 
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which the struggle of the spring with the winter 
is represented and sympathetically aided.” 

This ‘ f most conclusive evidence ’ ’ regarding 
the significance of Kamsavadha is based on a mis¬ 
understanding of the text of Patanjali.* The ques¬ 
tion that is discussed in this obscure passage is, 
why present tense is used in such sentences as, 
‘ He causes Kamsa to be killed ’, ‘ He causes Bali 
to be bound ’, instead of past tense, for Kamsa 
was killed and Bali was bound long long ago. 
According to Kaiyata those who explain the act¬ 
ing of the actors are called Saubhikas. The Sau- 
bhikas cause - Kamsa to be killed and Bali to be 
bound (by the actors) in the presence of the audi¬ 
ence. So present tense is used in connection with 
the acting of the actors in the dramatic perform¬ 
ance of Balibandha and Kamsavadha. The same 
may be said in connection with the pictorial 
representation of Kamsavadha. The next ques¬ 
tion raised is, how can present tense be used in 


* r* g a# wwTisransrar ## urwsrffr wF# waroftf# 1 fierysjt 
^ at 1 'srerfar ,' arqw 1 t *ftf»?cfir 
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Benares edition of Mahabkasya (variants adopted by 
Keilhorn noted within square brackets). 
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connection with the Granthikas. By a Granthika 
is meant a Kuthcikci or narrator of sacred legends 
The meaning of the question is, how can present 
tense be used in connection with the story of 
Kamsavadha narrated by a Kathaka by the com¬ 
bination of words only, without the aid of actors 
or pictures. Patanjali’s answer is thus summed 
up by Bhatrhari (Vakyapadlya III.5.5 ) : —“ Kamsa 
and others who are given shape by means of words 
that desciibe them and are perceived by the mind 
are considered as moving under the eyes of the 
audience. ■ Helaraja, commenting on this stanza, 
writes, “ The narrator ( Kathaka) creating faith in 
the bodily forms of Kamsa and others in the 
hearers, causes Kamsa, existing in the mind 
(imagination) only, to be slain by Vasudeva exist¬ 
ing in imagination.” f Haradatta, in his Kasikd- 

padamah]ari, explains the whole passage as 
follows 

“ The narrators who narrate KamSavadha from 
a bo oh tell the story of Kamsa and others from 
their birth to their death. They (Kamsa and 
others), being described, appear as if visible in the 
minds of the audience. The minds of the audi¬ 
ence are occupied by them. Therefore they (the 
audience) take different sides, some turn partisans 
of Kamsa and others become partisans of Vasu- 


wnthi u ” 
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deva. They assume different’colours also, some 
are red-faced, some are dark-faced.” * 

So, according to the Indian interpreters of 
Pat an] ali, it was not the g v cu ith ikcis or narrators 
who divided themselves into two parties, but 
the audience, some of whom sided with Kamsa 
and others with Krsna, the partisans of the 
former becoming pale with grief and the partisans 
of the latter beaming red with joy on the triumph 
of their hero. The granthikas still narrate I< am Sa¬ 
il adha, and other episodes in the life of Krsna 
from the Bhagavata Purana in the villages of 
India. But they never do so divided in parties 
or with faces colouied. We are, therefore, hardly 

justified in assuming that they did so in the time 
of Patanjali. 

Perhaps the earliest account of the doctrines of 
the Bhagavatas is found in Brahma Sutras II, 
2 - 4 2 - 45 , a s explained by both Sankara and Rama¬ 
nuja. The doctrine of the four vyuhas or ‘ divi¬ 
sions ’ of the Supreme Being is the corner-stone 
of the system. The vyuhas are, Vasudeva, Sam¬ 
karsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Prom 
Vasudeva, who is the highest Brahman and the 
highest cause, there originates the individual soul 
called Samkarsana ; from Samkarsana, the inter- 


brsfmnr afoyfbj ’ribrf’rr 3sfq 3»$wTsri: ^ftsurr 
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nal organ called Pradyumna; and from Pradv- 
umna, the principle of egoity called Aniruddha. 
The root of Vaisnavistn lies buried in this theory 
of the four vyuhas. Grierson seems to hold that 
this theory is but a Bhagavata adaptation of 
Samkhya-yoga. For, speaking of the process of 
creation, he writes, “The principles according to 
which creation is held to have developed re¬ 
semble those of Sankhya-yoga, but, owing to the 
assumed necessity of connecting the immaterial 
Vasudeva with the material world, are more 
complicated.”* Bhandarkar traces the root of 
the four vyuhas to Bhagavadglta. He writes :— 

“ But the Bhagavadglta contains no allusion to 
the vyuhas or forms of the supreme, Samkarsana 
and others, while the latter form a characteristic 
of the Bhagavata school. The Gita, however, 
mentions as the Prakrtis of Vasudeva the five ele¬ 
ments, the mind, Buddhi or knowledge, and ego¬ 
ism as well as Jlva (VII, 4.5). The last is identified 
with Samkarsana in the Bhagavata system, egoism 
with Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably 
Buddhi is associated, with Pradyumna. What 
appears to be the fact is this: The Bhagavad- 
gita was composed before the doctrines of the 
Bhagavata school were reduced to a system, and 
it was then that the three of the Prakrtis of 
the supreme were personified into Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, who were members 
of the family of Vasudeva.’’f 

* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, II, p. 5435. 

t Vaisnavistn, etc., pp. 12-13. 
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The personification of abstract ideas into minor 


historical personages seems rather strange, and 
the theory itself is based on a confusion of the 
twofold nature (Prakrti) of the Supreme Being as 
defined in the Bhagavadglta (VII, 4-6) wherein we 
are told, Barth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, 
intellect, egoity-thus eightfold is my nature 
divided. Lower is this nature • other than this 
and highei know that nature of mine which 


has become the individual soul by which this 
world is supported. Remember that all beings 
spring from this ; I am the origin and the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Universe.”* Sankara in his bhdsya 
takes the eightfold lower nature (apard 'prakrti) of 
the Supreme Being as illusion-force ( mdya-sakti) 
and the para, prakrti , * higher nature’, as pure. 
Vasudeva himself {mamatmabhutam ), and Kset- 
rajna or one who knows the body. Commenting 
on Brahmasutras II. 2. 42, Sankara observes re¬ 


garding the four vyuhas, Among them Vasudeva 
is the para Prakrti.’ ’ Sir R.G. Bhanclarkar ignores 
the fundamental distinction between bara and 
a par a prakrtis of the Gita when he places Jiva in 
the same category with mind, buddhi, and egoism. 
The vyuhas, Samkarsana or individual soul, 
Pradyumna or the internal organ (mind), and 
Aniruddha or egoism of the Bhagavatas do not 
constitute the Prakrti or Maya of Vasudeva, but 
are evolved from him in a causal chain—the indivi¬ 
dual soul (Samkarsana) originating from Vasudeva, 

* Thibaut’s translation. 

7 ' A ■ : 
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the internal organ (Pradyumna) from the indivi¬ 
dual soul and the principle of egoity (Aniruddha) 
from the internal organ. But both the Prakrtis of 
the Gita—; para and aparii —are without beginning. 
We are told in XIII. 19, “Know thou both 
. i ^ ^. a to be without beginning.” 

Professor Garbe’s view regarding the chronologi¬ 
cal position of the Gita in the history of Vaisna- 
vism appears to be more in accordance with facts. 
Summing up his views, Professor E. W. Hopkins 
writes: — 

;t About two centuries before Buddha, the war¬ 
rior chief of the Yadava clan, who was also a reli¬ 
gious teacher, but not of the Brahmanic schools, 
founded a moral religion of monotheism, God 
being in his system called simply Bhagavat. This 
religiously-minded chieftain was the f son of De- 
vakl,’ and his religion was at first confined to his 
own clan. But as time went on, the teaching of 
Krishna extended beyond tribal limits, and at 
the same time the founder of the religion was 
himself identified with the god he taught, so that 
the ‘son of Vasudeva’ became god by virtue of 
the same euhemerism that changed Buddha into 
God.. This was the form of the Vasudeva religion 
recognized in the fourth century B.c. by Panini, 
and the doctrine of bhakti belonged to it as early 
as this time. But for a century or more after 
this Krishnaism still lay outside the Brahmanism. 
During this period, till c. 300 B.c., the religion 
of Krishna was united with v Samkhya-yoga philo¬ 
sophy. After this, in the second period, from 
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300 B.C. till the Christian era, Krishna was identi¬ 
fied with Vishnu, as the religion became Brahman- 
ized, and in this same period arose the origi¬ 
nal Gita.”* 

Professor Garbe’s view that Ktsnaism or Yasu- 

« * • 

devism in its original form lay outside the pale of 
Brahmanism is historically correct. The ortho- 
dox followers of Vedism and Vedantism recognize 
the Bhagavadgita as authoritative, but condemn 
the Bhagavata or Pancaratra system as un-Vedic 
or heterodox. Kumarila, in his Tantravartika , 
refers to Krsna as “ a great law-giver,” “who is 
always cited as an example of righteous conduct,” 
and quotes Gita IV. nf; but he includes Pahca- 
ratra among smrtis or systems, such as Bauddha, 
Samkhya, Yoga, Pasupata and Nigrantha, that 

are “opposed to Veda” and “ are not honoured 

/ 

by those who know the Vedas. J Sankara, who 

in the introduction to his bhaSya on the Gita 

calls it “the quintessence of the meaning of all 

the Vedas ( samasta-vedarthasara-samgrahabhu- 

tarn),” proves the un-Vedic character of the 

Pancaratra by reproducing, in his bhatya on the 

* 

Brahmasutras II. 2. 45, this text,—“ Sandilya is 
said to have promulgated the Pancaratra doctrine 
because he did not find a sure basis for the highest 
welfare of man in the Veda and its auxiliary 
disciplines.’ ’ According to the Puranas, like Bud- 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, pp. 385—386. 
| Tantravartika, translated by Prof. Gaiig.Inath Jha, p. 
194. ■ 

X Ibid., p. 165. 
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dhism and other similar systems, Pancaratra was 


deliberately promulgated for misleading wicked 
men. Purusottama in his BhasyaprakaSa on 
Ballabhacarya’s Anubhasya (II. 2. 42) quotes from 
Kurina Purana (I 16. 115-116), " O Vrsadhvaja 
(one with a bull as his emblem on the banner), we 
shall make Sdstras (sacred books) for protecting 
(;raksanarthaya ) those who are outside the Vedic 
pale (Vedabahyanam) and for misleading sinners. 


el b 1 Visnu, Siva, and so also Visnu 
advised in turn by Siva, pi omulgated misleading 
systems such as Kapala, BagucLa, Varna, Bhairava 
—eastern and western, Pancaratra, Pasupata and 


thousand others.”* Purusottama 'also quotes 
from Samba Purana,—” The husband of Baksmi 


(Visnu) promulgated the tantra (system) called 
Pancaratra, Bhagavata or Vaiklianasa for those 


who have strayed from the Veda.” f But Appaya 
Diksita wiites in his P cdantokcilpatcivupcivifnalci ,— 
As it is un-Vedic, so Pancaratra has been de¬ 
clared as unworthy of acceptance by those who 
follow the Veda in the Vaikhanasa-sastra thus 


^ tfff . ^ A 

t^iisjrsrr rrrfkirni 1 

B+T|'s*ttv ■srnarfiii ?^Bq[5r n 

• ev ffnfVmT 1 

^iriT fw?1r?r: n 

vnavn u” 

t lC 1 

ares Sanskrit Series, Vol. I, 

p. 674. 
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c Agneya Pancaratra, together with Tantrik initia¬ 
tion's un-Vedic, therefore the god of gods(Visnu) 
should be worshipped according to Vaikhanasa- 
tantra which is agreeable (. saumya ) and based on 
the Veda (Vaidik ).’ ”* These texts show that 
Pancaratra was considered un-Vedic by the ortho¬ 
dox ; and this could hardly have been the case 
had it been based upon Bhagavadglta. 

The un-Brahmanic Vasudevism or Pancaratra 
was probably first confined to the Yadava clan of 
Ksatriy as to which Krsna-Vasudeva himself be¬ 
longed. As we have already seen,f the Yadavas 
or Satvatas were originally settled in Saurastra or 
the Kathiawad Peninsula and then spread to 
Mathura. Krisna-Vasudeva (or Kesava) the son of 
Vasudeva of the Yadava or Satvata clan and of 
his wife Devaki, was born in Mathura and after¬ 
wards migrated to Dvaraka in Saurastra. The 
Pancaratra system is called Satvata-bidhi evident¬ 
ly after the Satvata clan. Epic, Puranic, Bauddha 
and Jaina traditions agree in bearing testimony to 
the existence of Krsna-Vasudeva and Baladevaor 
Samkarsana as historical persons. If the identity 
of Krisna-Vasudeva with Krisna, son of Devaki, 
mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad III. 17. 6 , 

. . w ~, , mmmurnmm -1 -- .1 » . . . _ m _ __ ^ _ _ _ 

sgritpr 1 ^rf^srr 1” 

Vedantakalpataru-Parimala, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 
P-453- 

t Chapter I, pp. 28-29. 
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is once admitted, all difficulties of tracing the evo¬ 
lution of the Bhagavata religion disappear. Dhrta- 
rastra, son of Vicitravirya, is mentioned in the 
Kathaka Samhita, the Kauravya King Parlksit in 
the Atharvan, and Parlksita’s son Janamejaya in 
the Brahmanas. If Krsna Vasudeva is a his¬ 
torical person, he was born in the same epoch in 
which these undoubtedly historical Kuru sove¬ 
reigns flourished; that is to say, at the time of the 
composition of the later Samhitas and the Brah¬ 
manas, but before the Upanisads—before ’the 
development of the monism of the Upanisads and 
the dualism of the Samkhya-Yoga. The Chan- 

clogya Upanisad III. 17. 6 tells us what Krsna 

« " * 

learnt from his teacher. This text is very clearly 

explained by Professor Hopkins in the following 
passage:— 

“ Krishna, son of Devaki, was taught by his 
teacher, Ghora Angirasa, that sacrifice may be 
performed without objective means; that gener¬ 
osity , kindness, and other moral traits are the real 
signs of sacrifice; and it is then said: “The 
priest Ghora Angirasa having said this to Krishna, 
the son of Devaki—and the latter was thereby 
freed from (thirst) desire-said: “When a man 
is about to die let him resort to this triad ; f the 
imperishable art thou,’ 1 the unmoved art thou ’; 
f breath’s firmness art thou’ ; in regard to which 
are these two verses in the Rig-Veda (VIII. 6 . 30 ; 
I. 50. 10): f till they see the light of the old seed 
which is kindled in the .sky,’ and ‘ perceiving 
above the darkness the higher light, the sun, god 
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among gods, we come to the highest light.’” 
Krishna thus learned the abolition of sacrifice,, 
and the worship of the sun, the highest light 
(Vishnu), as true being,—for this is the meaning 
of the philosophical passage taken with its con¬ 
text.”* 

Perhaps the great Satvata chief—great in war 
and policy as well as in philosophy and religion 
—'taught what he had learnt from his teacher— 
practice of morality as the true sacrifice and wor¬ 
ship of Visnu as c god among gods ’ (mono¬ 
theism)—to men of his own clan whose guide, 
friend and philosopher he was. But Epic, Pura¬ 
nic, Jaina and Bauddha traditions agree in telling 
us that destruction overtook the Satvatas of 
Dvaraka in the life-time and under the very eyes 
of this mighty hero and teacher who also met 
with a tragic end. In the Mahabharata, Book 
XVI, we are told that some hot-headed Yadava 
warriors played pranks with three great Brahman 
sages, Visvamitra, Kanva and Narada, and 
brought on a fearful curse on their whole clan 
which resulted in destructive internal dissensions. 
After witnessing the extermination of his kith 
and kin in deep sorrow, Vasudeva retired to a 
forest where he was shot dead through mistake 
by a hunter named Jara. The story is thus told 
in the Antagada-Dasao of the Jainas in the shape 
of a prophecy by Aristanemi, the twenty-second 
Tlrthamkara: “ Verily, Kanhe, thou shalt be sent 

* Hopkins’ Religions of India, p. 465. 
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t ^_ niother and father’s behest from 
the city of Baravai when it shall be consumed 

by reason of strong waters, fire, and the wrath of 

Divayane; . and in the Kosamba forest 

underneath a goodly nyagrodha tree, upon a dais 

of eaithen-block, thy body covered with a yellow 

robe, thou shalt be wounded in the left foot by a 

sarp arrow shot by Jarakumara from his bow ”* 

Here Divayane or Dvaipayana is named in place 

6 ree sages of the Mahabharata. The 
story of the destruction of the Andhakas and the 

^rspis as told in the Ghata Jataka (No. 454) re- 

sem es the epic version in many points. ' Here 

a so it is stated that Vasudeva was shot dead bv 

an old huntsman named Tara ar ,d n,. ? Y 

“ u “amea j aia, and the sage whose 

dinsv Ca Trf catast ^phe is called Kanha- 

dipayana (Krsna-Dvaipayana). In the Kumbha 
Jataka (No. 512) occurs this gatha (stanza): — 

“ ’ Twas af ter drinking this, I ween. 

The Andhakas and Vrishni race, 

Roaming along the shore, were seen 
To fall, each by his kinsman’s mace.’ ? 

Again m the Samkicca Jataka (No. 530) :— 

wTth 1 A S a? a , Ck Dip5yana the men of Vrishni race 

ndhaka sought Yama’s realm, each slain by 
other’s mace.” 

In the AithaSatra of Kautilya I. 6 (3) also the 

is connected with Dvai- 

preserved by three rival sects do 


* 


20 

o 


translated by L. D. Barnett, Chapte 
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not seem to be baseless. The Saurastras, classed 
as men of mixed origin by Baudhayana, and the 
Abhiras, called Mlecchas in the Mahabharata 
(XVI. 7. 63), became dominant in Western India 
after the fall of the Yadavas. In the Harivamsa 
(94; 5 r 6i) the Yadava Kingdom called Anarta is 
described as ‘ ‘ mostly inhabited by the Abhiras 
( abhlra-praya-manusam ).” The Anarta country 

and its inhabitants were called Surastras or Sau- 

• # 

rastras, probably after the Rattas (Rastras), akin 
to the Rastikas of Asoka’s rock edicts, now repre¬ 
sented by the Maharastras or Marathas. These 
Saurastras and Abhiras, from whom the Gujaratis 
of our day have evidently sprung, were Aryan in 
speech and belonged to the Indo-Afghan stock. 
The monotheistic religion that Krsna Vasudeva 
taught to the men of his own clan was handed on 
by the Satvatas (Yadavas) to the Saurastras 
and the Abhiras, who gave it the un-Vedic turn. 
Vasudeva, his brother Samkarsana, his son Pra- 
dyumna, and his grandson Aniruddha were prob¬ 
ably deified by these Outlanders who lay outside 
the pale of Vedism. 

The doctrines underlying the Satvata religion 
of the Saurastras and Abhiras were probably first 
reduced to system by a teacher named Sandilya 
Kasyapa. According to the Mahabharata (Bhisma 
Parvan, 66. 40) the religion of Vasudeva was 
preached by Samkarsana in accordance with the 
Satvata system ( vidhi) at the end of the Dvapara 
and in the beginning of the Kali Age. In a Panca- 
ratra text named Isvara-Samhita (I. 38-41) the 
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initiation of Sandilya to Bhagavatism is thus des¬ 
cribed:—“In days past, in Totadri peak, Sandi¬ 
lya, the great sage, sat fixed in severe austerities 
(tapas) for many, many years. In the end he ob¬ 
tained from Samkarsana—in the interim between 

* * * 

the Dvapara Age and Kali Age—the Veda going by 
the name of Ekayana , and taught them well to 
Sumantu, Jaimini, Bhrgu, Aupagayana, and Maun- 
jayana.”* The Vrddha-Harita-Samhita contains, 
this legend about un-Vedic Vaisnavism originally 
taught by Sandilya. In ancient time there was 
a noble Brahman of the Kasyapa family named 
^Sandilya who was learned in all the sacred litera¬ 
ture. He promulgated a religious code (dharma- 
samhita) for the worship of Visnu drawn up in un- 
Vedic spirit. Adopting his (Sandilya’s) system 
some of the great sages ( maharsayah ) worshipped 
Kesava in un-Vedic manner. Men performed reli¬ 
gious rites in a way not ordained in the Mstra 
(Veda) and the earth was deprived of svahasvadha, 
and vasatkdra. Angered at this Visnu condemned 
Sandilya to live in hell. Sandilya was struck 
with terror and bowing repeatedly prayed, “ O 
hord, I am a sinner; save me.” Visnu took pity 
on him and thus modified his curse, “O Brah¬ 
man, after suffering the tortures of hell for hun¬ 
dred years according to the calculation of gods 
you will be born in the family of Bhrgu and will 
be known as Jamadagni. There again worship¬ 
ping me according to rules laid down in the Veda, 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 19x1, p. 942. 
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you will attain, O best of sages, my pure world.” 
Sandilya did as advised by Visnu when he was 
again born on the earth and ultimately entered 
the world of Hari. The author of the Vrddha- 
Harita-Samhita draws this moral from the legend, 
<c Therefore un-Vedic religion should be avoided 
from a distance and Hari should be worshipped 
with devotion in accordance with rules laid down 
in the Veda. Drawing the wdieel (emblem of Vis¬ 
nu) on the upper part of both arms according to 
the rule of the Sruti and the urddhapundra mark 
(on the forehead) Hari should be worshipped 
with pure heart according to proper rules.”* 
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What was the un-Vedic method of worshipping 
Visnu originally taught by Sandilya we are not 
told in the Vrddha-Harita-Samhita, The Nara- 
yaniya section of the SantI Parvan (Chaps. 336- 
353 ) of the Mahabharata contains the earliest 
exposition of the Pancaratra in its Brahmanized 
form. It may be possible to distinguish the 
different stages— the pre-Brahmanic and the Brah- 
manic—in the evolution of Vaisnavism by ana¬ 
lysing this document. About the origin of the 
Pancaratra we are told (Chap. 337)—“This su- 
P t u r e was compiled and uttered by the 

seven Citrasikhandin Rsis (Marici, Atri, Aiigiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and Vasistha) and 
(Manu) Svayambhuva, after worshipping Hari 
Narayana for a thousand years of heaven. They 
then read it to Narayana, who praised it and 
certified it to be in complete accord with the four 
Vedas.”* This of course refers to the Narayaniya 

wrZX 
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Vrddha-Harita SvYivti, XI, 180-194 (included in 5 mvihuitn 
Samuccaya, Anandasrama Series, No. 48, p. 348). 

* Sir George Grierson’s abstract, Indian Antiquary- 
XXXVII (1908), p. 375. 
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section wherein Sandilya-KaSyapa is not recog¬ 
nized as a teacher. The philosophical doctrine of 
the successive origination of the four f vyuhas' 
which is declared ‘ impossible * hy Radar ay an a in 
his Brahma Sutras II. 2.42 both according to 
Sankara and Ramanuja, finds a place in the 
]Narayaniya side by side with the orthodox view 


that the four f vyuhas 7 are the four different 
manifestations of the Supreme Being and not 
originating in succession. (f It was my fourth form 
(Vasudeva), M we are told, '‘that created Sesa or 
# *, . a. He produced Pradyumna, and in 

turn Pradyumna produced Aniruddha. From 


the lotus sprung from Aniruddha’s navel was 
produced Brahma.”* 

The Narayanlya also contains evidences of a 
living cult of the four ‘Vyuhas.’ The way in 
which a devotee attains final emancipation or 
union with the Supreme Being is thus described 
(Chap. 346) f “The place, where he dwells, with 
Wisdom (vidyd) for His companion is named by 
the Veda ‘ Sat, the existing, the productive cause 
of things created ( bhuta). The perfect who are 
free from actions, whether good or'bad (punya- 
p&pLi-oioot'i jitti) , go thither. The first enter the 


sun ( aditya) as the door There their bodies are 


consumed and they become atomic entities ( para - 
mdnubhuta). Thence they enter that god, and 
then, freed from him, they stand in the body 
( tanu) of Aniruddha. Then having become men- 


* Hid., p.377. 
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tal entities ( manobhuta) they enter Pradyumna. 
Freed from Pradyumna, the best Brahmans and 
Samkhyas, with the Bhagavatas, enter Samkar- 
sana who is living soul. Thence, void of the 
three constituents ( traiguna-hma ), they instantly 
enter the Supreme Self {paramatman ), the Kse- 
trajiia, himself without constituents, who is Yasu- 
deva, the abode of all things ( saroavasa).”* The 
vyuhas were worshipped in different groups. 
“By some Hari is worshipped under one mani¬ 
festation (vyuha, i.e. Aniruddha), by some under 
two (i.e., Aniruddha and Pradyumna), by some 
under three (i.e., Aniruddha, Pradyumna and 
Samkarsana), and by some under four (i.e., Ani¬ 
ruddha, Pradyumna, Samkarsana and Yasu- 
deva).” f 

Side by side with the cult of the four ‘ vyuhas,’ 
the Narayaniya reveals to us another phase of 
Vaisnavism, the cult of the incarnations {avatard) 
of Visnu. It contains (Chap. 341) brief accounts 
of the six incarnations of Visnu, viz. the boar, 
the man-lion, the dwarf, Parasurama, Rama, 

son of Dasaratha and Krsna, also called Satvata. 

* * *>' 

This is followed by a list of ten incarnations 

wherein Hamsa is substituted for Buddha of 

* 

our modern standard list and placed at the top. 
Bhandarkar considers this stanza containing the 
list of the ten incarnations as a later interpola¬ 
tion. X The theory of the incarnations is Vedic 

* Indian Antiquary, XXXVII (1908), p. 381. 
f Ibid., p. 384. 

X Vainavism, &e., pp. 39-40. 
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in origin. It is found in an embryonic stage 
in the Rgveda. In one stanza of the Rgveda 
(VII. ioo. 6) reference is made to a form of 
Visnu different from his ordinary one in the 
following words: “Do not assume this form, 
since thou didst assume another form in battle.” 
Professor Macdonell traces the roots of four 
of the incarnations of Visnu—the tortoise, the 
fish, the dwarf and the boar—in the Vedic 
literature and concludes, “ Thus we see that 
when the doctrine of the Avatars of Visnu be¬ 
came established in Hinduism through the fusion 
with him of the popular deity Krsna, four mytho¬ 
logical conceptions derived from the Veda were 
ready to be appropriated as incarnations of Visnu 
in his character as Preserver and Benefactor of 
the world.’ ’ * The man-god Krsna-Vasudeva wor¬ 
shipped by the Satvatas, the Saurastras and the 
Abhlras was evidently brought into line with the 
gods of the Vedic pantheon by being recognized 
as an incarnation o( Visnu and thereby Panca- 
ratra was Brahmanized. 

The Iksvaku hero Rama was probably recog¬ 
nized as an incarnation of Visnu at a later period 
in imitation of Krsna-Vasudeva. “It is not 
likely,” writes Jacobi, “ that the theory of in¬ 
carnation was first suggested by the story of 
Rama; in all probability there was already an¬ 
other similar incarnation of Visnu acknowledged 
by the people of India. This must have been his 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1895, p. 188. 
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incarnation as Krsna, since the preceding incar¬ 
nations, as appears from our remarks on them, 
seem to have had little importance as far as 
popular religion was concerned.”* It has long 
been recognized b3 r scholars that those parts of 
the Ramayana (Bks. I and VII) wherein Rama is 
recognized as an incarnation of Visnu did not 
form part of the original epic of Valmiki, but are 
later additions and interpolations, f The opening 
canto of the Ramayana indicates that in the 
original version of the poem Rama was represent¬ 
ed as a mere man and not an incarnation of Visnu. 

* * 

Valmiki asks Narada to name the man who was 
their the greatest and the best of men—who was 
the most perfect man then living. Hearing this 
Narada, who is described as ‘ f one knowing the 
three worlds” (heaven, earth and the nether 
world) said, “ The manifold virtues described by 
you are difficult to meet with (in one person). 
(However) hear, O Muni, I shall speak to you of 
the man ( narah) possessing those (virtues) whom 
I remember. ” j Narada then goes on to give an 
account of Rama’s person, character and career 
from his proposed installation as heir-apparent to 
his attaining brahmaloka or the world of Brahma 
(not Vaikuntha the world of Visnu) after a reign 
of 11,000 years. In this narrative no reference is 
made to Rama’s identity with Visnu; on the 

* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , VII, p. 195a 

\ Ibid., 1915, p. 326. 
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contrary it is said, that ff (he was) equal in valour 
’ ’ thereby indicating that he was not yet 
recognized as Visnu. Episodes like those of Kavan 
dha and of the SramanI (nun) Savari described in 
Book III, cantos 69-74, afforded the poet suitable 
opportunities of declaring Rama as the incarnation 
of Visnu, had he been aware of it. Kabandha was 
a hideous demon with a mouth in his belly and a 
pair of long arms. Rama and Raksmana cut off 
his two arms that rendered him helpless. Then 
Kabandha narrated his story. He was an asura 
as handsome as Indra, Sun-god and Moon-god. 
Sometimes he used to assume the terrible form in 
order to frighten the Rsis. One day a great sage 
named Sthulasira cursed him that he would re¬ 
tain that hideous form permanently. Kabandha 
then sought to appease the sage who said, <c When 
Rama, cutting off your arms, will burn you in a 
deep forest, then you will regain your huge and 
handsome form (71. 6-7).” Kavandha performed 
great penances and propitiated Brahma who 
granted him long life. Emboldened by this he 
attacked Indra who destroyed his knees and 
turned him into a Kavandha with two long arms. 
Indra also said, c ‘You will go to heaven when 

m 

Rama and Raksmana will cut off your arms in 
battle (71. 15-16).” Kavandha requested Rama 
to burn his body in a funeral pyre and said that 
when his body would be burnt he would be able 
to know who had abducted Slta and how she was 
to be recovered. When Kavandha’s body was 
placed on a pyre, a beautiful being rose out of it 
8 
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in the sky, and getting into a vimana or aerial 
chariot advised Rama to seek the assistance of 


Sugriva and on his way to Sugriva’s place visit 
the Sramani named Savari. “ O Rama, seeing 
you who is worthy of being saluted by all crea¬ 
tures and who is like a god, Savari, who is ever 
devoted to her pious duties, will go to heaven.”* 
If the poet who wrote this stanza recognized 
Rama to be the incarnation of Visnu, he could 
not have resisted the temptation of referring to 

that fact here. Again when Rama and Laksmana 

* * 

reached the hermitage of Savari, she welcomed 


Rama in a speech wherein she called him " aeva- 
vara,” "foremost of gods,” “bull among men 
(pumsarsabha ),” " tiger among men ( piirusa- 
vyaghra),” but not as Bliagavat or Narayana. 
Savari told Rama that when he was at Citrakuta 


the sages of the hermitage whom she had served 
all her life, when about to depart for heaven in 

ama will come to 
your very holy hermitage. Entertain that guest 
with Eaksmana. Seeing him you will go to the 
highest eternal world (74. 15-15).”, 

In Book VI of the epic we are told, when 
Ravana was killed and Slta was brought before 
Rama, he refused to take her back on the ground 
that she had lived too long in Ravana’s city to 
remain chaste. Hearing these cruel words, Slta 
determined to put an end to herself and entered 
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a pyre prepared for her by Raksmana. When 
she did so Vaisravana, the Pitrs, Yama, Indra, 
Varuna, Siva, Biahma and other gods appeared 
before Rama and said that though he (Rama) 
was the creator of the worlds and omniscient, why 
did he forget himself and refused to take back Sita 
like an ordinary man. Rama inquired in reply, 
“ I know myself to be a man named Rama, son of 
Dasaratha. Tell me, O Bhagavat (Brahma), 
who am I and whence am I?”* Brahma told 
him in leply that he was Narayana, Visnu, Krsna 
and Sita was Eaksmi. This seems to indicate 
that there was a time when Rama was not 
recognized as an incarnation of Visnu. f Even as 
it is, this canto appears to be out of place and a 
superfluity in the poem. Brahma’s speech re¬ 
minding Rama of his identity with Visnu-Krsna 
evidently produced no impression upon him. The 
next following canto (118) opens thus, “Hearing 
this auspicious speech uttered by Brahma (fita- 
maha), Agni (Vibhavasu) arose [from the pyre] 
with Vaidehi (Sita) in his lap.” + Agni then 
speaks to Rama in a quite different tone. He 
does not refer to the fact that Sita was the incar- 


* “ ^T^rr*f wnpr tu? i 
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Ramayana , Bombay, 3902. 

t See Jacobi’s remarks, Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, VII, p. 1940. 
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nation of Laksmi. All that Agni says is, Sita is 
chaste and requests Rama to take her back with¬ 
out scruple (VI. 118. 5-10). So cantos 117 and 

118 of the Ramayana Book VI can not be recog¬ 
nized as the composition of the same authors, 
but are the work of two different authors belong¬ 
ing to two different ages. In the abstract of the 
epic as given in the opening canto of Book I the 
episode of Sita’s entering the pyre and Rama’s 
recognition of her innocence‘on the testimony of 
Agni is referred to, but nothing is said about the 
intervention of Brahma or the very important 
revelation made by him (I. 1. 81-83). 

These evidences indicate that in the original 
Ramayana, probably the work of a single poet, 
Valmiki, who flourished before 500 b.c. according 
to Jacobi, and in the fourth century B.c. according 
to Keith, Rama was depicted as a man and not 
as an incarnation of Visnu. The portions of the 
Ramayana wherein Rama is represented as an 
Avatara (incarnation) were probably added at the 
time when the Mahabharata was reduced to its 
present Krsnaite form about 200 B.C. 

The cult of the avataras of Visnu taught by the 
Brahmanic epics and the Puranas proved a for¬ 
midable rival to the older Pancaratra or Bhaga- 
vata cult of the four vyuhas and ultimately 
ousted it. The orthodox Vaisnavas of course 
could not persuade themselves to believe that the 
Pancaratra was really un-Vedic and found a way 
out of the difficulty by interpreting the theory of 
the Vyuhas in a different way. Ramanuja writes 
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in his Srlbhasya (II. 2. 42): “The criticism that 
the Bhagavatas teach an inadmissible origi¬ 
nation of the individual soul, is made by people 
who do not understand that system. What it 
teaches is that the highest Brahman, there called 
Vasudeva, from kindness to those devoted to it, 
voluntarily abides in a fourfold form, so as to 
render itself accessible to its devotees.” The 
identification of all the four Vyuhas with the 
highest Brahman proved injurious to the old 

cult. The way in which the orthodox Vaisna- 

* » 

vas endeavoured to reconcile these rival cults is 
thus explained by Ramanuja in the Srlbhasya 
(II. 2. 42):— 

“That highest Brahman, called Vasudeva, hav¬ 
ing for its body the complete aggregation of the 
six qualities, divides itself in so far as it is either 
the 'Subtle’ ( suksma ), or 'division’ { vyuha ), or 
'manifestation’ ( vibhava ), and is attained in its 
fulness by the devotees who, according to their 
qualifications, do worship it by means of works 
guided by knowledge. ' From the worship of 
vibhava-aspect one attains to the vyuha, and 
from the worship of the vyuha one attains to the 
“ Subtile ’ ’ called Vasudeva, i.e. highest Brahman ’ 
—such is their doctrine. By the ' vibhava ’ we 
have to understand the aggregate of beings, such 
as Rama, Krsna, etc., in whom the highest Being 
becomes manifest; by the ‘vyuha,’ the fourfold 
arrangement or division of.the highest Reality, 
as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Ani- 
ruddha; by the ' Subtle ’ the highest Brahman 
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itself , in so far as it has for its body the mere 
aggregate of the six qualities —as which it is called 
Vasudeva.” * 

•* 

The following passage of the Satvata Samhita, 
quoted by Bliandarkar, is very significant : — 

“When the pure Brahman, which is the aim 
and end of the creation, exists in the heart of 
qualified Brahmanas, who worship Vasudeva, the 
highest Sastra, which is the great Upanisad of 
Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp¬ 
tion of the world and confers discrimination; it 
contains divine methods and has for its fruit final 
deliverance. I will then explain that to you 
which is of various kinds. This Sastra, along 
with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone 
through Yoga with its eight parts and whose soul 
is devoted to mental sacrifice. The Yogins, who 
are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent 
for the worship of the single one, dwelling in the 
heart. The three orders, Ksatriya and others, 
and those who are prapanna or have resorted to 
self-surrender are competent for the worship of 
the four Vyuhas accompanied by mantras, and 
also unaccompanied by them, so far as regards 
the series of ceremonies concerning the four 
Vyuhas as well as the actions and the collection 
of mantras concerning the Vibhavas.” f 

Here the worship of Vasudeva as “the single 


* Thibaut’s translation, S.B.E. XI V VII, p. 525. 
t Vaisnavism, etc., pp. 39-40. 
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one 5 ’ is assigned to Brahmans ‘ ‘ guided by the 
Veda” and “ have given up the mixed worship ’ ’; 
and the worship of the four Vyuhas with or with¬ 
out mantras to three other orders (castes) who 
were evidently addicted to mixed, that is to say, 
Vedic as well as un-Vedic, worship. The worship 
of the Vyuhas unaccompanied by mantras was 
of course un-Vedic. In practice the worship of 
the Vibhava forms or incarnations on the one 
hand, and of ‘the single form 1 Vasudeva, Nara- 
yana or Visnu on the other, threw the worship of 
the Vyuhas in the background and finally ousted 
it. Amarasimha in his lexicon gives the syno¬ 
nyms ofSamkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha 
(I. 23-27) after those of Vasudeva (I. 18-22). 
Varahamihira in the chapter (XBVII) on charac¬ 
teristics of images of his Brhatsamhita makes no 
reference to Aniruddha vyuha, but gives directions 
for making the images of Baladeva (Samkarsana), 
Pradyumna and Samba. “Baladeva should be 
made with plough in one hand, drunken eyes, 
adorned with one ear-ring and body as white as 
conch shell, moon and lotus-stem.”* “Samba 
(should be made) with a club in one hand ; Prad¬ 
yumna (should be made) handsome and holding a 
bow. The wives of these two deities should be 
made holding shield ( khetaka) and sword.”f 
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Thus though there is literary evidence of the 
survival of the worship of all the four Vyuhas 
up to the sixth century a.d., archseological evi¬ 
dences regarding the cults of Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha (or Samba according to Varahamihira) 
are non-existent and evidences of the worship of 
Baladeva (Samkarsana) along with Vasudeva are 
very rare. This latter form of worship appears to 
have been quite common before the Christian era. 
Kautilya in his ArthaSastra (XIII. 3) refers to 
‘ ‘ ascetics with shaved head or braided hair and 
pretending to be the worshippers of god, Sam- 
karsana ’ ’ and to their <f sacrificial beverage.* ’ ’ 
In the Ghasundi inscription already referred to, 
the construction of a wall r ound the hall of wor¬ 
ship of Samkarsana and Vasudeva is mentioned. 
Under Panini II. 2. 34 Patanjali notices “ a verse 
in which it is stated that certain musical instru¬ 
ments are sounded in a gathering in the temple of 
Dhanapati, Rama and Kesava. Here Rama and 
Kesava are Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna, and 
it is clear that there were festive gatherings at 
their temples in Patanjali’s time.”f I have 
already referred to theNanaghat cave inscription, 
wherein Samkarsana is invoked along with Vasu¬ 
deva. But in the archseological remains of the 
Gupta period when there was evidently a revival 
of Vaisnavism under the patronage of the Gupta 


* English translation by R. Shamasastry, Bangalore, 1915, 
p. 485. 

t Vaisnavism, etc., p.13. 
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* 

emperors, some of whom are called paramcibha- 

gavata on their coins, traces of Samkarsana 

* • * * 

worship are practically absent. Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, in section XII of his work where later 
traces of the Bhagavata school and general Vaisna- 
vism are described, is able to refer only to one piece 
of sculpture found in a temple at Osia in Rai- 
putana bearing a representation of Samkarsana * 
The only well-known instance of the survival of 
the worship of Balarama (Samkarsana) along with 
Vasudeva (Jagannatha) up to our own time is 
found in the temple of Pur! in Orissa. Some fea¬ 
tures of the worship of Jagannatha, Balarama, and 
Subhadra at Purl, such as the non-observance of 
the caste rules in connection with the mahapra- 
sada or cooked food offered to the gods, and the 
presence of a class of priests called Daitas, who 
are said to be of aboriginal Savara descent, may 
perhaps be the last remnants of the primitive 
un-Vedic Pancaratra ritual. 

* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Race and Cult—Saktism. 

Indian cult of Sakti or the cosmic energy 
personified as a female is far more primitive than 
the cult of Xisna-Vasudeva. Eemale deities play 
very minor parts in the Vedic pantheon and Vedic 
polytheism culminated in the monotheistic con¬ 
ception of Prajapati on the one hand, and the 
pantheistic conception of Brahman-Atman on the 
other. But some of the names of the Sakti of 
the Sakta occur in the latest works of the Vedic 

liteiature. These references are thus summarised 
by J acobi:— 

Ambika is called Rudra’s sister in the Vtija- 
saneya Samhita, but in the Taittinya Ar any aka X. 
18, she has already become the spouse of Rudra, 
just as in later times. In the same work X. i, we 
find an invocation of Durga Devi, who is there 
styled Vairochani, daughter of the Sun or Fire; 
and in X. 1,7, among verses addressed to Agni we 
meet with two more names of. Durga (here called 
Durgi), viz. KatyayanI and Kanyakutnari. Uma, 
daughter of Himavat, is mentioned in the Kena 
Upanisad, III. 25, as a heavenly woman conver¬ 
sant with Brahma, on which account the com¬ 
mentator regards her as a personification of the 
Brahmavidya; but in Taitt. Ar X. 18 (according 
to the Dravida text) Rudra is invoked as Uma- 
pati, c husband of Uma.’ Kali and Karali, two 
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names of Durga, occur in the Mundaka Upanisad 
1, 2, 4, among names of the seven tongues of 
Agni.”* 

The epithet ‘ Haimavatl ’ or ‘ daughter of 
Himavat ’ indicates that the goddess Uma was 
originally worshipped by the dwellers in the 
Himalayan region. As Rudra is Giriia , ‘lord of 
the mountains/ according to the Satarudriya of 
the Yajurveda, so Uma Haimavatl is his consort. 


Jacobi writes about Uma:—“Apparently she was 
originally an independent goddess, or at least a 
kind of divine being, perhaps a female mountain 


ghost haunting the Himalayas, 
identified with Rudra’s wife.” f 


and was later 
Etymologically 


Ambika means ‘mother/ and Durga means ‘ one 


who is approached with difficulty.’ Bhadrakali 


is named in the Sankhyciyana-gnhy suit a II. 15, 14 
in connection with the Vaisvadeva rite which a 


a householder was required to perform daily; 
“ ‘Adoration to Sri’—(thus) in the bed at the 
head, ‘to Bhadrakali’ at the foot.” So also 


Manu III. 89, “Near the head (of the bed) he 
shall make an offering to Sri (fortune), and near 
the foot (of the bed) to Bhadrakali.” 


Ambika, Durga, Uma, Katyayani and Bhadra¬ 
kali of the later Vedic literature are obscure 
minoi divinities who can hardly be accepted as 
the prototypes of the Devi (goddess) or the Sakti 
of the Sakta. The Devi is first revealed in 


* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. V, p. 217b. 
f Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, p. 813a. 
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her true character in two hymns of the epic, 
Mahabharata. In one of these hymns (VI. 23) 
she is addressed as Siddhasenani (generaless of 
the Siddhas), the dweller on Mandara, Kumari 
(maiden), Kali (black or time as destroyer) 
Kapali (wearer of skulls), Bhadrakali, Mahakali’ 
Candi (angry), Canda (angry), Tarim (deliver- 
ess), Karali (frightful), Vijaya (victory), Jaya, 
“younger sister of the chief of cowherds [Krsna], 
eldest born in the family of the cowherd Nanda, 
delighting always in Mahisa’s blood,” Kausiki’ 
Uma, Sakambhari, “destroyer of Kaitabha,” 
Vedasruti, she “who dwellest continually near 
Jambu, mountain-precipices, and sepulchres,” 
“the great sleep of embodied beings,” “mother 
Skanda, divine Durga,” “ dweller in wilder¬ 
nesses, Svaha, Svadha, Sarasvati, Savitri, 
‘mother of’ the Vedas, and the Vedanta,”’ 
Mahadevi, Jambhani, Mohini, Maya, Hri, Sri, 
and Sandhya. In the other hymn (IV. 6) the 
goddess is described as “ born in the womb of 
Yasoda,” “the favourite of Narayana,” “who 
rose to the sky when thrown on a piece of stone,” 
“holding sword and shield,” “four-armed/’ 
“four-faced,” “consort of Narayana,” she “who 
destroyed the demon Mahisa to save the three 
worlds,” “whose perpetual abode is in the 
Vindhyas, the best of the hills,” and “who is 

fond of spirituous liquor, flesh, and sacrificial 
victims.” 

The legends alluded to in the epithets younger 
sister of the chief of the cowherds, daughter of 
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Nanda and Yasoda, etc., are narrated in the 
Harivamsa (58). Therein we are told that Visnu 
descended to the nether world ( patala) and asked 
sleep in the form of destroying time (nidrci kdla- 
r up ini) to put the six demons named sadgarbhas 
into the womb of Devaki in succession, to transfer 
the seventh child of Devaki from her womb to 
that of RohinI, and then herself be born as the 
ninth child of Yasoda, wife of Nanda, the Gopa 
chief, on the same night on which he himself was 
to be born as the eighth child of Devaki, to baffle 
the designs of Kamsa. Visnu told her that she 
would be carried to Devaki, and when seizing her 
by her feet Kamsa would be ready to throw her 
on a piece of rock, she would rise to the sky; then 
Indra would assign the Vindhya mountains as her 
perpetual abode wherein, meditating on Visnu, she 
would slay the two demons, Sumbha and Nisum- 
bha. These legends seem to indicate that the 
nomadic Abhiras of Western India were original¬ 
ly worshippers of a goddess who was later on 
identified with the mountain deity presiding over 
the Vindhya hills conceived as a female and 
worshipped by the hill tribes, f Jacobi writes, 
c c A similar mountain-goddess had her home in 
the Vindhyas; she was of cruel character, as 
might be expected from a goddess of the savage 
tribes living in those hills. Her name is Vindhya- 
vasinl, and she too is identified with Siva’s wife.”* 
In a hymn of the goddess given in the Harivamsa , 


* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vo! II, 813a. 
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59, it is Said of her, “You are worshipped by 
the, Savaras, Barbbaras (savages),'"and Pulin- 
das (Savarai rbbarbbarai Saliva pidindaiSca supu- 
fiia 3234).” In the Prakrta poem GaudavaM of 
Vakpati, a contemporary of Bhavabhuti, the 
goddess is addressed as Savarl (v. 305), ‘ Savara 
woman.’ In the Varaha Purana (28, 34) she is 
addressed as KiratinI, ‘ Kirata woman,’ and in 
the A bhidhanac intdmanipariSistd of Hemaeandra 
Kxrati is given as one of her names. One of the 
rites ordained in connection with the annual 
autumnal worship of Durga is called Savarotsava. 
From a text reproduced by Sulapani in his Dur- 
gotsava-V iveka from the Kalikapurdna it appears 
that this Savarotsava was a licentious revel and 
was performed at the time of throwing the image 
of the goddess into the water.* In the Merutantra 
one of the five subdivisions of vamamarga , the 
‘left-hand path’ of worshipping the goddess, is 
called Savara, ‘ relating to the Savaras ’ .f 

The well-known legend of Daksa’s sacrifice 
indicates that the orthodox followers of Vedism 
did not acknowledge the right of Siva as Devi’s 
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consort, to say nothing of Devi herself, to a share 
of the sacrificial food along with the Vedic gods. 
The earliest version of the legend is given in the 
Mahabharata XII. 284-285. Herein it is said 
that Daksa, son of Pracetas, began a horse sacri¬ 
fice (Asvamedha) at Hardwar at the foot of the 
Himalayas. All the gods with their wives, Rsis, 
Danavas, Gandharvas and all other classes of 
beings attended the sacrifice. A sage named 
Dadhici happened to notice that Mahadeva 
(Rudra), the consort of Parvatl, was not present 
in the assembly and asked the reason why. 
Daksa replied, f c In this world there are eleven 
Rndras with matted hair and holding spear ; but 
I do not know who is Mahesvara among them.”* 
In Kailasa, the mountain-abode of Siva, the 
Goddess Parvati was much grieved because her 
husband had not been invited by Daksa and 
offered an adequate share of the sacrificial food. 
Instigated by her, Siva created the fierce Bira- 
bhadra out of his own mouth to destroy Daksa’s 
sacrifice. Fierce-looking Mahakali, also called 
Bhadrakali, born of Devi’s wrath, followed Bira- 
bhadra to the place of Daksa’s sacrifice. They 
destroyed all the sacrificial materials. This 
brought Daksa to his senses, who was advised by 
Blrabhadra to propitiate Siva. Daksa prayed to 
Siva who issued out of the fire and conferred on 
him the desired boon. Then Daksa repeated 
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a long hymn containing the thousand and eight 
names of Siva. Highly pleased with the hymn 
Siva thus advised Daksa (XII. 185, 122-127):— 

‘ ‘ The Devas and Danavas, extracting it (the 
Pasupata religion) with the help of arguments 
addressed to reason from the Vedas, the six 
auxiliary sciences (of the Veda) and Samkhya and 
Yoga, practised for long very hard penances; 
it is transcendental ( apurva ) and productive of 
benefits of all sorts; it is open to men of all castes 
and orders; it leads to final emancipation ; it may 
be mastered in several years or by restraining 
the organs of sense; it is esoteric, and it is 
censured by the unwise only; it is opposed to the 
rules laid down for the observance of castes and 
orders and agrees with them in certain points 
only ; those who know the true logical conclusions 
have really grasped it; it is intended for those 
who are above the four orders. This excellent 
Pasupata religion was created by me, O Daksa, 
in days of yore. He who practises it obtains 
full recompense. Let that recompense be thine, 
O very fortunate one, and cast off thy grief.’ 
Saying so Mahacleva, who possessed immeasur¬ 
able prowess, disappeared from the view of 
Daksa with his wife and attendants.” * 
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It should he noticed that the Siva whom Daksa 

* 

ignored in his sacrifice was not the Vedic Rudra 
but the Siva worshipped by the monotheistic 
Pasupatas. This legend of Daksa’s sacrifice in¬ 
dicates that the Pasupata conception of Rudra 
or Siva as the Supreme Being arose outside the pale 
of Vedism and the orthodox followers of the Veda 
could not persuade themselves to acknowledge him 
readily. No share of the sacrificial food is claimed 
on behalf of Siva’s consort , Durga. 

The legends relating to the destruction of the 
demons Malnsa, Sumbha, and Nisumbha, alluded 
to in the epic hymns, form the theme of the well- 
known Deoi-miihatmya of the A 1 dYkcmd&yct Puvunu 
{Cantos 8r—93). In this poem the Devi is thus 
described: c ‘ She exists eternally, embodied as the 
world. By her this universe was stretched forth. 
Nevertheless her origin is in many ways; hear it 
from me. When she reveals herself in order to 
accomplish the purpose of the gods, it is then 
said in the world that she is born; she is also 
named the Eternal One (81.47—48).” * She is the 
creator of Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Brahma is 
made to say (81. 65)‘" Since Visnu, I and Siva 
have been made by tbfee to assume bodies, who 
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then may be powerful enough to extol thee ? ’ ’ 
She is the “mother of the whole world,” the 
“queen of the universe,” the “gem of the uni¬ 
verse.” She is addressed as, “Thou art not 
known! Even by Hari, Hara and the other gods 
thou art incomprehensible (84. 6).” The demon 
Mahisa, and, afterwards, Sumbha and Nisurabha, 
deprived Indra and other gods like Agni, Vayu, 
Varuna, Candra, Yama, Kuvera of their posses¬ 
sions and their portions of the sacrifice. The 
goddess Candika slaughtered these demons and 
restored the gods to their dominions and shares 
of sacrifices. This incarnation of the goddess 
“to accomplish the purpose of the gods,” who 
are the Puranic representatives of the Vedic 
nature gods, is but a fiction to connect Vedic poly¬ 
theism with Sakta monotheism. The legends 
relating to Devi’s slaying the demons are evidently 
nature myths. In the Devl-mdhatmya she is 
made to say:—“ When the twenty-eighth age has 
arrived, in the Vaivasvata Manvantara, two other 

j* p 

great Asuras shall be born, Sumbha and Nisum- 
bha. Then born as the offspring of Yasoda’s 
womb in the cowherd Nanda’s house, and dwell¬ 
ing on the Vindhya mountains, I will destroy 
them both (92. 36—37).” Again, “ Next, O ye 
gods, I shall support (i.e. nourish) the whole 
world with the life-sustaining vegetables, which 
shall grow out of my own body, during a period 

■f ' '• 

of heavy rain. I shall gain fame on the earth 
then as Sakambhari (‘ herb-bearing or . herb- 
nourishing ’); and in that very period I shall slay 
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the great Asura named Durgama (92. 43 —44).” 
Durga as Sakambhari is the vegetation spirit or 
corn-mother, and demons Mahisa and Sumbha 
and Nisumbha are demons of drought. Ac¬ 
cording to the Devlmahatmya (92. 11) and even 
nowin Bengal her “great annual worship” “j s 
performed in autumn time, ’ ’ which is the time 
when the crops are ripening and the harvest is 
near. The Saradiya pujd or the autumnal worship 
of Durga is analogous to the service of the Greek 
goddess Demeter Chloe that took place on the' 
sixth of Thargelian. “This sacrifice/’ writes 
Farnell, “ was probably one of atonement, a pro¬ 
pitiation of the goddess whose fruits were about 
to be gathered. We have now evidence from all 
parts of the world, ;and other evidence from 
Attica itself, of the harvest process being regarded 
as a dangerous act, which must be rigidly guarded 
by many prior; piacular ceremonies.”* The 
goctdess is also worshipped in spring 

An important aspect of Durga-worship, called 
nampatnka or the worship of the nine’plants 
(lit leaves’), also clearly shows that the god¬ 
dess was conceived as the personification of the 
vegetation spirit. These nine plants are,-mm- 

f a > ‘P lan tain tree’, kacvi (Arum colocasia) 
hundr a, f turmeric plant ’, jay anti, c barley’, bel or 
tlva, c wood-apple ’ , ddrima, 'pomegranate’, a^o- 
ka , mana, and dh anya , 1 paddy.’ f The form of the 

* Cults of the Greek States, III, p. 34. 

f ^rfr ^ 1 
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goddess presiding over the plantain tree is called 
Brahman!, over the kacvl is called Kalika, over 
the turmeric plant is called Durga, over jay anti 
is called Karttiki, over the wood-apple tree is 
called Siva, over the pomegranate tree is called 
Raktadantika (‘ she with blood-red teeth ’) , over 
the a&oka tree is called Sokarahita (‘ she without 
sorrow caused by bereavement’), over the mctna 
plant is called Camnuda, and over the paddy 
plant is Laksmi (the goddess of fortune).* After 
praying severally to the deities of the nine plants, 
the votary concludes, “Om, O leave ( patrike), 
O nine forms of Durga, you are the darling of 
Mahadeva; accept all these offerings and protect 
me, O queen of heaven. Om, adoration to 
Durga dwelling in the nine plants. ’ ’ This worship 
of navapatrika is but a survival of the agrarian 
phase of Durga-w'orship. Durga is now wor¬ 
shipped in her image as a war-goddess riding on 
a lion, holding various weapons in her ten, sixteen 
or eighteen arms, and engaged in killing the 
demon Mahisa. This hymn is recited on the 
eve of her worship: — f ‘ In days of yore B rahma 
performed the invocation ceremony of the goddess 
untimely (in autumn) for bringing about the 
death of Ravana and favouring Rama. I invoke 
thee in the evening of the sixth day (of the bright 
half) of Asvina. Sakra (Indra) also obtained 
dominion in the abode of the gods by invoking 


514 Furasckaryarnava, Part III (Benares, 1904), pp. 1034- 
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thee. Therefore I invoke thee for obtaining 
wealth, dominion, and influenceas the ten¬ 
headed (Ravana) was killed by Rama, so may I 
destroy my enemy.” * 

The legend referred to here connecting the wor¬ 
ship of Durga in autumn with Rama’s slaying 
Ravana is unknown to the Ramayana of Valmiki. 
According to the Ramayana VI. 105, Rama wor¬ 
shipped Surya, the sun-god, and not Durga, 
at the instance of the sage i\gastya before his last 
encounter with Ravana which ended in the death 
of the mighty demon. This legend, therefore, was 
evidently invented to explain the transformation 
of Durga as the vegetation spirit to the war- 
goddess and bring her worship in line with epic 
Brahmanism. The Devi named in a sacred for¬ 
mula (mantra) quoted by Kautilya in connection 
with sowing seeds in his ArthaUstra (II. 24) is 
probably the prototype of Durga as the corn- 
spirit. Kautilya writes:—“ Always when sowing 
seeds, a handful of seeds bathed in water with t 
piece of gold shall be sown first and the following 
mantra recited f Salutation to God Prajapati 
Kasyapa. Agriculture may always flourish and 


* . 
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the goddess (may reside) in seeds and wealth. 

Chandavata hod ” * 

* * * 

Another phase of the Devi closely related to 
her as Sakambhari is Annada, ‘ the giver of food 
or Annapurna, f she who is full of food.’ Annada 
is thus described by Bha ratacandra in his An- 
nadamangala :— f ‘ In her left hand she holds a cup 
made of precious stones and filled with primordial 
ambrosia; a spoon made of precious stones con¬ 
taining rice fried in ghee (saghrta pal anna) is in 
her right hand. How beautiful are her two 
arms ! Serving in different fashions food of various 
tastes for chewing, sucking, licking, drinking, and 
therewith feeding Krttivasa (Siva), she watches 
Mahesa’s dance and smiles a sweet smile. Gods, 
Asuras, Ralcsas, Apsarases, Kinnaras, Yaksas, Gan- 
dharvas, serpents, human beings, Sidhyas, Sa- 
dliyas, Vidyadharas, the nine planets and the 
guardians of the ten cardinal points, all eat food of 

various tastes. Vidhi (Brahma), Visnu, the 

three-eyed god (Siva) and other gods and Rsis 
sing around her. Agama (T antra ), Purana and 
Veda do not know thy secret; thou, O Goddess, 
art (both) Purusa and Pradhana (Prakrti).” f 

* Kautilya’s ArtMastra , English translation, pp. 145-146. 

t sffr Ioffes’ 1 

f%Tl ^Sf 3 T 3 rf%^ II 
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Anothei aspect of Saktism that demands notice 
in this connection is the worship of the kula 
trees. The very first duty enjoined upon a Sakta 
on rising from bed very early in the morning is 
the salutation of the kulci trees with the formula 
“ Om kulavrksebhyo namah.”* According to the 
Kulacudamani, “ the worshipper should salute the 
kula tree whenever he sees it.” f The author of the 
Saktanandaiarangini reproduces two different lists 
of kula trees, viz., Asoka (Jonesia Asoka), 
Kesara (Bakula), Bel (wood-apple), Karnikara, 
Cuta (the mango tree), Nameru (Rudraksa tree), 
Piyala, Sindhuvara (Nisundha), Kadamba, Ma- 
rubaka (Jhintika), and Campaka. Another list 
of eight kula trees contains these additional 
names: Slesmataka (Vaheda tree), Karania 
Nim, Asvattha (ficus refigiosa). The Tantra^i 
gives a list of ten kula trees also including Vata (the 
fig-tree), Udumvara (ficus glomerata), Dhatri 
(amalaka tree), Cinca (the tamarind tree). It is 
said of kula trees:—“The Kula YoginJs always 
dwell in all these kula trees. No one should sleep 
undei the kula trees nor injure them.’ ’ + The 
Rula Yoginls dwelling in kula trees were pro- 
babiy originally minor vegetation spirits. The 

^ ^ ^ ~ 

‘ ■# » tut wm * 

’ Tam-rahasya-vrttikS, Patala I. 

f wr v-irircT M Smanandatarhgim , 

p. 112. 

SaktanandatamhginS, p. 112 . 
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worship of kula tree may also be regarded as a 
remnant of primitive totemism, for kula also 
denotes family and kulataru ma} r be translated 
as ' totem tree.’ Trees _ are still worshipped as 
family gods by the Marathas of the Deccan. 
“Maratha families have devaks or sacred symbols, 
which appear to have been originally totems, 
and affect marriage to the extent that a man 
cannot marry a woman whose devak reckoned on 
the male side is the same as his own. They 
are totems, worshipped during marriage and other 
important ceremonies.”* Among the devaks of 
the Maratha families occur the names of the 
following kula trees:—Vad (Ficus Indica), Pim- 
pal (Ficus Religiosa), Kadum (Nanclea Cadamba), 
Umbar (Ficus Glomerata), Nagacampa (Mesua 
ferrea) and Rudraksh (i laeocarpus ganitrus). 

The form of the Devi that has got the largest 
number of votaries in Bengal is Kali. Kali’s an¬ 
nual worship takes place in autumn in the night 
of the new moon when the dipall or ‘lamp festi¬ 
val’ is held. She is also the object of worship of 
the village baroari puja or public worship held 
annually almost in every village in Bengal with 
funds raised from public subscriptions. Kali is 
also worshipped as Raksa Kali or 'protectress 
Kali ’ whenever cholera breaks out in an epidemic 
form. In her dhyana (directions for meditation) 
in the Satantraiantra reproduced by Krsnananda 
in his Tantrasara Kali is described as :— 

* Census of India. 1901, Vol. I, Ethnographical Appendices, 
Calcutta, 1904, p. 99. 
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The goddess resembling a mountain of black 
pigment; having a frightful face ; Siva ; adorned 
with several garlands made of heads; with dis¬ 
hevelled hair; smiling face; resting on the lotus- 
like^ breast of Mahakala; having fleshy breast; 
addicted to sexual union with Siva in the reverse 
order; having terrible teeth; decorated with a 
naga (serpent) encircling her as a sacred thread ; 
having the crescent moon on her forehead ; having 
all sorts of ornaments; adorned with garlands of 
heads; with a girdle round her loin consisting of 
thousands of hands of dead persons; sky-clad ; 
attended by thousands of kotis of Sivas and 
Yoginls; having her lotus-like mouth filled with 
blood; drunk with wine; having Agni, Sun and 
Moon for her eyes; with blood-red face; wearing 
as hei earrings the dead bodies of two infants; 
her body covered with blood falling from the 
clustei of heads round her neck; dwelling in the 
midst of the fire of the cremation ground; wor¬ 
shipped by Brahma and Kesava (Visnu); '(with 
two of) her lotus-like hands holding a head just 
severed, and a sword, and (with two others) 
offering blessings and protection.” * 


^tRifsffsrwf f*wr 1 
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In a Tantrik text quoted in the Pura&caryd- 
rnava (p. 728) Kali (Kalika) is called kalarupini, 
‘ embodiment of Time ’; and in the Vrhaddhar- 
mafiimna{ I. 23. 13) *, <;amharanividadhvantakaya 
c having a body deep black like the darkness of 
the time of destruction.’ These epithets and the 
abode assigned to her, the fire of the cremation 
ground (SmaMna), make it quite clear that in the 
Tantric image of Kali is pictured forth the Indian or 
rather the Bengali conception of the all-destroying 
Time. The picture, though hideous, is vivid and 
must be recognized as one of the masterly crea¬ 
tions of imagination. Time spares neither young 
nor old. Human heads make up the necklace of 
Kali and the corpses of infants her earrings. She 
is four-armed. In her one hand she has a bleeding 
human head and with the other she is bestowing 
blessings; in her third hand she holds the sword 
and with her fourth hand she assures safety. 

Another well-known form of the Devi is Tara or 
Tarini, f saviouress ’ or ‘ deliveress.’ The modern 
cult of Tara seems to be a Brahmanic Sakta adap¬ 
tation of the Mahayana Buddhist cult of Tara. 
Tara of the modern Sakta. also called Ugra-Tara 


TwfawPcmirsrf 11 
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* Bibliotheca Indica. 
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“ because she saves from great ( ugra ) danger/’* 
Ekajata (she who has but one chignon), and Nila 
(blue) Sarasvatl is practically the same as Blue 
Tara , Ekajata or Ugra-Tara of the Mahayanists, 
The Ugra-Tara of the Mahayanists is thus des¬ 
cribed :— 

“ She has from four to twenty-four arms, and 
is generally standing and stepping to the right on 
corpses. She has the third eye, is laughing hor¬ 
ribly, her teeth are prominent , and her protruding 
tongue, according to the sadhana , is forked. Her 
eyes are red and round. Her hips are covered 
by a tiger skin, and she wears a long garland 
of heads. If painted, her colour is blue, and her 
chignon is red. She is dwarfed and corpulent. 
Her ornaments are snakes. If she has but four 
arms her symbols are, sword, knife, blue lotus, 
and a skull-cap, or she may carry the bow and 
arrow instead of the last two symbols ’ ’ f 

* wwfrft wr^TrTKr Tanira-sara, Calcutta, 

Sakabda, 1821, p. 251. 

t Getty’s The Gods of Northern Buddhism, Oxford, 1914, 
p. hi. Foucher in liis Iconographie Bouddhique , Part 2, 
quotes this description of Ekajata from the Mahachiakrama - 
Tdm-sadhana :— 
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This description and the sadhana quoted bv Fou- 
cherare in substantial agreement with the dhydna 
of Taia reproduced from the Fetkdnya Tantra in 
trie Tantrasara* One notable feature of this god¬ 
dess, the Aksobhya on her head (mauldvaksobhy- 
abhusitam), is also reminiscent of Mahayanism. 
- sobhya is the second of the five Dhyani-Buddhas, 
a small image of which deity is often placed in the 
ead-dress of Tara, Prajnaparamita and ManjusrI. f 
ough the Aksobhya on the head-dress of the 
bakta Tara, as distinguished from her Mahayana 
prototype, is a f ‘ Naga in form ( nagarufiadhrk )/’ still 
it cannot but be recognised as a link in the chain 
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connecting the 6akta with the Bauddha phase 
of the goddess. Another important link is the 
legend of Buddha and Vasistha told in the 
Rudravamalatantra XVII, Brahmayamalat antra 
I-III, and d I alia etna car at antra , and referred to in 
several other Tantras.* The legend runs:— 

£C The great sage Vasistha, son of Brahma, piac- 
tised the most severe austerities for a long time 
meditating upon a mantra received from his father. 
He practised Yoga as it was then taught by the 
orthodox teachers, who enjoined self-denials of 
all sorts upon their disciples. Vasistha dis¬ 
covered that he derived no benefit from the 
practices, and so he repaired to his father to ask 
for another mantra. He was, however, advised to 
continue with his mantra for a further period and 
to follow the yogamarga for the worship of the 
Devi called Buddhesvarl, according to a sakha of 
the Atharvaveda. Vasistha now repaired to the 
sea-shore according to Rudrayamala or to the 
Kamakhya hills (near Gauhati in Assam) accord¬ 
ing to the Brahmaydmala and once again applied 
himself to the strict observance of the; orthodox 
methods of Yoga. As he did so for a long time 
without any result, he cursed the Devi in a fit 
of anger. The Devi thereupon condescended to 
appear before him to say that he had adopted an 
altogether wrong path. Her worship, said the 

* See Taratantram (Gatulagmnthamala 2) with Appendix, 
edited by Girisa Candra Vedantatlrtha with an English Intro¬ 
duction by A. K. Maitra. Published by the Varendra Re¬ 
search Society, Rajshahi, 1914. 
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Devi , was unknown to the Vedas; it was known 
only in the country of Mahactna, a country of 
Buddhistic practices, and Vasistha would gain 
his object, if he received instructions from Visnu 
now residing there in his incarnation as Buddha. 
So Vasistha repaired to M aha ana. But here he 
was amazed to find that Buddha was drinking 
wine in the company of women. His doubts were 
soon dispelled by Buddha, who ultimate]}' initi¬ 
ated him into the mysteries.” 

Tara was evidently admitted to the lYlahayaua 
pantheon from the older Sakta pantheon. The 
earliest reference to a Buddhistic worshipper of Tara 

{hAm 

is found in this phrase of Subandhu’s Vasavadatia : 
“As a female (Buddhistic) ascetic is devoted to 
Tara and wears red garments ( bhiksuki ’va tcini- 
numgaraktambaradhdrini) .” * Subandhu wrote 
after Uddyotakara and before Bana in the latter 
half of the sixth century. Tara is recognised by 
the Buddhists as the ‘ mother of all the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas ’ and the consort of Avaloki- 
tesvara. I reproduce below a few stanzas from 
a Tibetan hymn in Tara’s praise, very popular 
amongst Lamaist people in Tibet, Sikhim, etc., 
translated by Waddell, f 

“Hail O Tara! quick to save! 

Lotus-born of pitying tear 

Shed down by the Three-World-Lord, 

Grieving sad for sunken souls. 


Gray’s Vasavadatia. New York, 19x3, p. 97. 
t Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1894, pp. 71-74. 
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Hail to Thee with grand piled-up hair, 
Shrining there Tathagata, 

Victor of the universe. 

Thou a saintly victor too ! 

Hail! adored by mighty gods, 

Indra, Brahma , Fire and Wind, 

Ghostly horde and Gandharvas 
All unite in praising Thee! 

Hail! with moon as diadem, 

Amita, the Boundless Fight, 

Seated midst thy plaited hair 
Kver shedding glory bright.” 

Like Visnu and Siva, Sakti or Devi as Durga 
or Kali is worshipped from two different stand¬ 
points. From the non-sectarian polytheistic stand¬ 
point she is worshipped as one of the divinities of 
the Hindu pantheon; and from the sectarian 
monotheistic Sakta standpoint she is worshipped 
as the Supreme Being, the Adya Sakti, primor¬ 
dial energy, conceived as a female. Of late there 
has appeared a tendency among educated Hindus 
and European students who depend upon the 
former for their information, to minimise the 
importance of Hindu sectarianism which has even 
led Census authorities to give up the attempt 
of collecting statistics about sects. Sir Edward 
Gait reproduces in his Census of India, 1911, 
Report (p. 115) this testimony of a well-known 
Bengali scholar and writer :— f f I fast on the 
Sivaratri day because it is sacred to Siva, and 
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I fast on EkadaSi day because it is sacred to 
\ ishnu. I plant the bsl tree because it is dear 
unto Siva, and the tulsi because it is dear unto 
Vishnu. The bulk of Hindus are not sectaries. 
Though the sects write much and make the most 
noise, they are only a small minority.” But this 
learned person appears to have withheld one 
important information. Has he received diksa 
01 initiation from a guru ? If so, what is the 
deit\ (devata) of the mula-mantra or the root 
formula ? The root formula that the guru se¬ 
cretly communicates to the Sisya (disciple) contains 
the name of one single deity only and determines 
the sect of the dlksita or the initiated person. If 
the mulct-mantra contains the name of Vasudeva 
or Narayana, he is a Vaisnava; if it contains 
tue name of Siva, he is a Saiva ; and if the deity 
of^the mula-mantra is Durga, Kali, Tara, or 
Tripurasundari, he is a Sakta. The initiated 
Hindu may be personally free from sectarian 
narrowness, still he must be classed as a sectarv 

If "the balk of the Hindus are no longer sect- 

nes, it is because the bulk of the Hindus have 
cease to be Hindus in the sense in which their 
ancestors were Hindus, that is to say, they no 
longer care to receive diksa from the guru. In all 
e ancient land-grants inscribed on copper plates 

, , SeC . 0 W11 °k the donor and his ancestors 
belong ls scrupulously stated. As an illustration 

Pratihar^kl t0 T | fant of Vin avakapala, the 
(a d onl t § J?- ^ anau P dated Samvat 98S 
( * 93I) - In thls recor d seven predecessors of 
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Vinavakapala are thus named along with their 
sects:— 

1. Paramavaisnava (devout Vaisnava) Ma- 

haraja-sri-Devasaktideva. 

2. His son fiaramamaheSvara (devout Saiva) 

Mahara j a- sr I-Vatsaraj ad e va. 

3. His son paramabhagavafibhakta <devout 

worshipper of Bhagavatl, i.e., a Sakta) 
Mahara j a-srl-Nagabhata. 

4. His son paramadityabhakta (devout wor¬ 

shipper of Aditya, i.e., a Saura) Maha- 
raja-sri-Rauiabhadradeva. 

5 - His son pa.ramabhagavat'ibhahta (devout 

Sakta) Mahara j a- sri-Bho j adeva. 

6. His son ptii'iiincibhcigavutibhciktci (devout 

wSakta) Mahara j a-sri-Mahendrapala- 

deva. 

7. His son paramavaisnava (devout Vais¬ 

nava) Maharaja-sri-Bhojadeva (II). 

8. His brother paramadityabhakta (devout 

Saura) Mahara j a-sri-Vinavakapala- 

deva (Mahipaladeva). * 

Though the bulk of the modern Hindus may not 
be sectaries, their ancestors were, and it is yet 
possible to collect statistics relating to the geogra- 
phical distribution of sects twenty-five to fiftv 
- years before. For without such statistics the 
scientific study of Hinduism is not practicable. 

The sectarion Sakta conception of Sakti is 
thus defined in the opening verse of Brahma- 

* Indian Antiquary, XV, pp. 140-141. 

10 
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nanda’s Saktanandataranginl, ‘ the stream of 

Sakta’s joy’:—“After saluting Prakrti (Nature), 
Nitya (Eternal), and she who is Parmatman, 
Saktanandataranginl is compiled for the enjoy¬ 
ment (of worldly happiness) and final emancipa¬ 
tion ( mukti ).” * The author then quotes this defi¬ 
nition of Prakrti from Yamala :—“ Sattva, Rajas, 
and Tanias are the three gunas (constituents of 
primitive matter); when these (gunas) are in a 
state of equilibrium it is known as undifferenti¬ 
ated Prakrti; she is Mula-Prakrti (primordial 
substance), Pradhana as well as Purusa.’ ’ j* Here 
Sakti is identified with both Prakrti and Purusa 
of the Samkhya philosophy. The Sakta or Tan- 
trik conception of Prakrti is very clearly defined 
in a hymn to Prakrti in the P rapanchasara Tantra, 
XI, 48-67. I shall reproduce a few stanzas of this 
hymn in Arthur Avalon’s translation :—J 

“ Be gracious to me, O Pradhana, 

Who art Prakrti in the form of the elemental 

* 

world. 

Rife of all that lives. [Our Lady, 

With folded hands I make obeisance to Thee 
Whose very nature and will it is to do 
That which we cannot understand. (1). 

* SWKT fsrFElT I 

^ 11 

% Prapancharara T antra (Tantrik Texts, Vol. Ill), Intro¬ 
duction, pp. 29-37* 
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Even Aja (Brahma), Adhokshaja (Visnu) and 
Trlkshana (Siva) 

Know not Thy Supreme form which is Maya, 
But pray to Thee in Thy gross form as Ruler. 
Therefore so must I pray to Thee. (3). 

Thou art Antaratma, 

Who by the Sun upholdest all living creatures, 
And Who by the Moon ever nourishes them. 
Again assuming the appearance of Fire the 
carrier of oblations Thou burnest: 

O MahadevI, verily do these three lights and 
fires issue from Thee. (7). 

Assuming the form of Brahma with active 
quality, 

The four-headed one seated on a shining white 
swan, 

Thou dost create the world 
Of which Thou becomest the Mother. 

Who is there indeed, Oh Supreme Ruler, 

Who can imagine Thy supreme state ? (8). 

Adorned with crown. 

Resplendent with conch and discus 
As Narayana with quality of manifestation 
(sattvaguna ), 

Thou dost maintain the world; 

For He also is part of Thee. (9). 

Again in the form of the three-eyed Rudra 
•Carrying axe and a rosary, 

On whose matted hair are moon, serpent and 
Ganges, . 
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He with the quality which veils {tamo gun a) 

Thou dost at the end of the Kalpa destroy the 
whole universe, 

And then alone shinest. (10).” 

The author of Saktanandataraiiginl quotes this 
description of Nityd from SahUydmala\ — c f She 
from whom and according to whose will Brahma, 
Visnu, Siva and others come into being and in 
whom again they disappear is called Nitya, f the 
Eternal one.” * 

From this sketch of the traits of the goddess 
it is possible to distinguish two different strata— 
one primitive and the other advanced. The 
primitive form of Durga is the result of syncre¬ 
tism of a mountain-goddess worshipped by the 
dwellers of the Himalaya and the Vindhyas, 
a goddess worshipped by the nomadic Abhira 
shepherds, the vegetation spirit conceived as a 
female, and a war-goddess. As her votaries 
advanced in civilisation the primitive war-goddess 
was transformed into the personification of the 
all-destroying time (Kali), the vegetation spirit 
into the primordial energy (Adya Sakti) and the 
saviouress from sdmsdra (cycle of rebirths), and 
gradually brought into line with the Brahmanic 
mythology and philosophy. 

For a conception of the god-head analogous to 
that of the Sakta conception of the Dev! we 
should travel bevond countries dominated by the 

- A-&, . « jflS ^ gv .J gv €*a>srr it 
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Vedic Aryans and the Avestic Iranians to Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt and other countries border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean. Hogarth writes, 
‘‘In regard to the /Egean Divine spirit itself, per¬ 
sonified in the iconic age as a goddess and a young 
god, the student of comparative religion finds him¬ 
self on very familiar ground. A goddess with a 
young subordinate god is known in early times, in 
every coast of the Mediterranean which looked 
towards Crete. In Punic Africa she is Tanit with 
her son ; in Egypt, Isis with Horus; in Phoenicia, 
Ashtaroth with Tammuz (Adonis); in Asia Minor 
Cybele with Attis; in Greece (and especially in 
Greek Crete itself), Rhea with the young Zeus. 
Everywhere she is TT(Xp 6 £vO% y i.e. unwed , but made 
the mother first of her companion by immaculate 
conception, and then of the gods and all life by 
the embrace of her own son. In memory of these 
orginal facts her cult (especially the most esoteric 
mysteries of it) is marked by various practices 
and observances symbolic of the negation of true 
marriage and obliteration of sex. A part of her 
male votaries are castrated; and her female vota¬ 
ries must ignore their married state when in her 
personal service, and often practise ceremonial 
promiscuity.”* 

It should be noted in this connection that the 
Aryan-Hellenic invaders of Greece were not Saktas. 
“We know now that they found in many centres 
a culture superior to their own and a religion of 

* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, I, p. 147a. 
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an advanced theistic type with elaborate, though 
mainly aniconic, ritual, devoted pre-eminently to 
a great goddess, by whose side a god was only 
the subordinate partner. It has then been pointed 


out that, where we find in historic Greece the 
goddess-cult predominant and especially the preva¬ 
lence of a virgin-goddess, we should recognise the 
Minoan-Mycensean (Aegean) tradition in antago¬ 


nism to the Aryan, the latter invariably main¬ 
taining the predominance of god. ” * From the 
Sakta world of the West should also be excluded 


the Sumerians and their successors, the Babyloni¬ 


ans and the Assyrians. Ishtar, the most promin¬ 
ent female deity in the Babylonian pantheon, 
corresponding to Ashtarte (Astarte) or Ashtoreth 
of the other Semites, occupied a subordinate place 


as compared to Ami, the heaven-god, Eulil, the 
earth-god, Ea, the water-god, Sin, the moon-god; 
and Shamash, the sun-god. 


As there is a strong resemblance between the 
Indian Sakta conception of Sakti and the Sakta 
ritual of the followers of bamacara and kulacara , 


who practised ceremonial promiscuity, on the one 
hand, and the Semitic conception of Ash tart 
(Astarte), the Egyptian conception of Isis, 
and the Phrygian conception of Cybele on the 


other, it may be assumed that Saktism arose 


in India under the 


same social conditions as 


those under which Astarte was conceived in 
Syria, Cybele in Asia Minor, and Isis in Egypt. 



* Ibid. VI, p. 396a. 
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Regarding the origin of Astarte Professor Paton 
writes:— 

“ There is a large body of evidence to show 
that the Semites before their separation passed 
through a matriarchal stage of society. The 
tribe was a group of people inhabiting a particu¬ 
lar oasis in the Arabian desert. It was made up 
of mothers and their brothers and children. The 
fathers were men of other tribes, dwelling in 
other oasis, who contracted only temporary 
unions with the mothers. Descent was traced 
through the mother, and she was the head of the 
clan in peace and in war. In such a society the 
chief deity of the tribe must have been conceived 
as a counterpart of the human matriarch. Male 
divinities might exist and be known as ‘ maternal 
uncle’ but they would not be called f father,’ 
and would play so unimportant a part that they 
would survive only sporadically in later religion. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that all those 
traits -which are oldest and most permanent in 
the character of Ashtart-Ishtar are those which 
for other reasons we must predicate of the ancient 
Semitic tribal mother.” * 

In Asia Minor, the home of the cult of the 
Great Mother Cybele, matriarchate, mother-right 
or mother-kin, a social system which traces descent 
and transmits property through women and not 
through men, “ lingered in Dycia down to histori¬ 
cal period ; and we may conjecture that in former 


* Ibid. II. p. 115b. 
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times it was widely spread through Asia Minor. ’ ’ * 
In Egypt, the home of Isis, “the archaic system 
of mother-kin, with its perference for women over 
men in matters of property and inheritance, 
lasted down to Roman times.” f To this is traced 
another strange Egyptian custom, the marriage 
of full brothers with full sisters. “Such unions 
were the rule, not the exception, in ancient 
Egypt, and they continued to form the majority 
of marriages long after the Romans had obtained 
a firm footing in the country.’ ’ % The explanation 
of this custom offered by the Egyptologists and 
anthropologists is thus summed up by Sir James 
Frazer:— 

f c It would be doubtless a mistake to treat these 
marriages as a relic of savagery, as a survival of 
a tribal communism which knew no bar to the 


intercourse of the sexes. For such a theory would 
not explain why union with a sister was not only 
allowed, but preferred to all others. The true 
motive of that preference was most probably the 
wish of brothers to obtain for their own use the 


family property, which belonged of right to their 
sisters, and which otherwise they would have seen 
in the enjoyment of strangers, the husbands of 

fh pi r ci gfpi'Q npli i o oini nl a a 1 1 r 1 nprfiH'f 1v pf'f ap- 
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tive expedient for keeping the property in the 
family most probably explains the custom of 
brother and sister marriage in Egypt.” J 


* Frazer's Adonis A (Us Osiris. London, 1907, pp. 
t Ibid., p. 395. $ Ibid., p. 397. 
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The Sakta conception of the Devi as Adya 
Sakti ‘ the primordial energy’ and Jagadamba, 
‘ the mother of the universe ’ also very probably 
arose in a society where matriarchate or mother- 
kin was prevalent. The most important question 
in connection with Saktism is, among what divi¬ 
sion of the Indian people did it originate ? A 
Sanskrit stanza in anustup metre recited by the 
Sakta Pandits of Bengal affords the traditional 
answer to this question. In this stanza we are 
told:—“The cult ( vidya ) was revealed in Gauda 
(Bengal) , popularised {prabalikrta , lit. ‘ strength¬ 
ened’), by the Maithilas, it here and there pre¬ 
vails in Maharastra, and has disappeared in Guja- 

* / 1 i, J 

rat.’’ * Bengal is still the stronghold of Saktism, 
and there are Saktas in Mitliila (North Bihar), 
the Maratha country and Gujarat. Here, with 
the questionable exception of Mithila, all other 

countries belong to the Outer Indo-Aryan belt. 

/ 

Did Saktism then originate among the Indo- 
Aryans of the Outer countries ? If evidences 
were forthcoming to prove that mother-kin at 
one time prevailed among them, the traditional 
view regarding the origin of Saktism could be 
accepted as a working hypothesis. An over¬ 
whelming majority of the higher caste Hindus of 


* “ artf wta fspgr i 

iirera?’ arm u 

This stanza has been communicated to me by Pandit Ba- 
mauadasa Vidyaratna, Principal, Ran! Hemanta Kumari 
Sanskrit College, Rajshahi. 
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Bengal—the Brahmans, the Kayasthas, and the 
Vaidyas—are Saktas. There is no evidence to show 
that these castes ever passed through a mother-kin 
stage in course of their history. But a usage that 
still survives among some sections of the Maratha 
Brahmans indicates the existence oi mother-kin 
among them at one time. Mandlik writes: —‘‘ The 
question of marriage of a man with the daughter 
of his mother’s brother was once considered de¬ 
batable bv some writers. Usage has however 
sanctioned such marriages amongst the 
Brahmans of various denominations 
among various sections of the Desastha-Brahmans 
and among the Karhadas such connections are very 
frequent; and it is said that if a man can get 
such a bride, he will often have no other.’ ’ * The 
marrying of maternal uncle’s daughter is an old 

custom. Baudhayana refers to it in his Dharma- 

■*» 

sutra. Kumariia (who flourished in the seventh 
century a.d.) writes in his To.ntravartika a “The 
people of the south are happy when they get a 
chance of marrying the daughter of their mater¬ 
nal uncle.” f This custom , called menarikam in 
the Tamil country, is evidently a survival of the 
mother-kin stage. When property was trans¬ 
mitted through woman a man would be naturally 
happy to see his daughter married to his sister’s 
son, the heir to the family property. The Maha- 


* Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik’s Hindu Lain 
Yajnamlkya, Bombay, 1880, p. 415. 
t English Trans., p. 184. 
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bharata contains positive evidence of the preva¬ 
lence of mother-kin among one division of the 
Outlandic Indo-Aryan folk^ the Aratta-Vahikas. 
In Book VIII, 45. 13, we are told, “O Salya, 
for this reason among the Arattas the nephews 
and not the sons inherit the property/’ * In the 
Ambattha Sutta and the Mahavastu Avadana we are 
told that the Iksvaku princes , who were banished 
by their father and took shelter on the slope of 
the Himalayas, and from whom the Sakyas traced 
their descent, married their own sisters in order to 
maintain the purity of their line. Dr. D. B. 
Spooner , in his recently published paper on The 
Zoroastvian Period of Indian History , argues that 
this indicates the Zoroastrian or Magian affinities 
of the Sakyas, for the next-of-kin marriage was 
one of the points insisted by Zoroaster, and his 
patron Vishtasp married his sister Hutos.f Both 
the Buddhist and the Brahmanic (Puranic) autho¬ 
rities agree in tracing the descent of the Sakyas 

from the Ilcsvakus of Kosala. The name of 

* 

Iksvaku occurs in the Rgveda and there is evi¬ 
dence to show that the Iksvaku line was origi¬ 
nally a line of princes of Purus. J Therefore an 
un-Vedic custom like sister-marriage can not be 
ascribed to the Sakyas. But the legend indicates 
that the men among whom it grew up, presum¬ 
ably the Buddhist monks of Eastern India, were 


* rT’WTWrr WJT'JTT wfjRSfT *T ^?T*r : I 

t Journal of the. Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, p. 440. 
% Veatc Index , I, p. 75 * 
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familiar with the custom. In the Dasarathajata- 
ka Sita is represented as the sister as well as the 
wife of Rama, son of Dasaratha of the Iksvaku 
line. The Ramayana , the kernel of which can not be 
later in date than the Dasarathajataka, leaves no 
doubt about the fact that the story of sister-mar¬ 
riage on the part of Rama was an invention of 
the Buddhist author or authors of the Jataka. 
But probably sister-marriage was at one time 
practised in Magadlia, the early centre of Bud¬ 
dhism. According to the Ceylonese MuhSvutnsu , 
it was at one time practised in Bengal. In this 
work we are told (VI. 36) that Sihabahu, King 
of Vanga and Radha (Bala), married his sister 
Sihasivall. These Buddhist stories of sister-mar¬ 
riage indicate the existence of mother-kin in 
Bastein India. From these evidences we may 
infer that motlier-kin was at one time universal 
among the Indo-Aryans of the Outer belt and led 
to the growth of Saktism among them. Mother- 
kin still prevails among certain Malayali-castes 
of Malabar and was evidently universal among 
the Dravidas at one time; and so it may be argued 
that vSaktism might as well have originated among 

H U to, '. 

the Dravidas and was borrowed from them by 
their Indo-Aryan neighbours. One strong ob¬ 
jection to this view is the absence of Saktism 
among the Tamils. The Dravidas very prob¬ 
ably fell under the influence of Vedic culture 
before they had advanced to the monotheistic 
stage of spiritual development independently. 
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Dr. Spooner, in the above-mentioned paper, 
traces the origin of the conception Sakti to a Persian 
(Magian) origin. He writes:—" And is not the 
great Ishtar, perhaps the most popular divinity 
among the Persians, peculiarly associated with 
the Asuras or Danavas ? Witness the compounds 
asuragum , ' teachers of the Asuras’ and ‘ dana- 
vapujita’ 'worshipped by the Danavas,’ both of 
which are Sanskrit names for Venus, well-attest¬ 
ed.” * 

Bhagdatta, King of Pragjyotisa [Kamarupa], 
is called Yavana and asura in the Mahabharata. 
From this Dr. Spooner derives the "undoubted 
truth that Bhagadatta was a Persian, and Prag¬ 
jyotisa a Magian settlement” and proceeds:— 
' ' Bet us remember further that the most popular 
of goddesses among these Persians was the goddess 
Ishtar, whose peculiar associations with the 
Magians in India has been noted above (p. 81). 
Are not the Tantrik system and the Sakta cult a 
development on Indian soil of the sympathetic 
magic rites in connection with this goddess as the 

symbol'of fertility which J astrow tells of ? This 

* 

unravels for us the whole mystery to which Wilson 
calls attention [i.e., 'that Assam, or at least the 
north-east of Bengal, seems to have been, in a 
great degree, the source from which the Tantrik 
and Sakta corruptions of the Religion of the 
Vedas and Puranas proceeded’], and furthermore 
explains the ' curious fact ’ mentioned to me by 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, p. 8r. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, that, 
according to his own researches, the Sakadvipin 
Brahmans were specially associated with this 
cult. This is a valuable bit of confirmatory evi¬ 
dence, for which I am much obliged to the Malia- 
maliopadhyaya.” 

The first point to be noted in this connection 
is that Ishtar was not a Persian or Magian, but a 
Babjdonian, divinity, and she became Persian by 
her identification with the truly Persian divinity 
Anahita. “'After the conquest of Elam by the 
Indo-European Medes and Persians the old god¬ 
dess [Innana of Erech] was identified with Ana¬ 
hita, and under this name enjoyed extensive 
homage.”f Cumont’s description of the Avestic 
Anahita is reproduced here:— 

Ardvi Sura Anahita, that is, undoubtedly, 

‘the high, powerful, immaculate one’ is a goddess 

# 

of fertilising waters, and more particularly of a 
supernatural spring, located in the region of stars, 
from which all the rivers of the world flow (Dar- 
masteter). The fertility which the divine water 
caused in the earth was extended to the animal 
kingdom, and, according to the Avesta, Anahita 
purifies the seed of males and the womb and 
milk of females’ ( Vendidad , VII, 16; YaSt V, 5), 
and is invoked by marriageable girls, and by 
women at the time of child-birth (YaSt V). At 
the same time she is thought of as a goddess of 




p. 


f Encyclopedia oj Religion and Ethics , VII, p. 4; 
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cloud, and hail {Yatt. v, 120), and she bestows 


teams ana orave companions. Tne Avestan 
hymn, after enumerating all the heroes of the 
past who sacrificed to Anahita, including Zoro¬ 
aster, whom she instructed in her worship, con- 


pearance and her dress ( Ya$t V, 126 fit.). 'She 
is a beautiful maiden, powerful and tall, her 
girdle fastened high, wrapped in a gold-embroi¬ 
dered cloak, wearing earrings, a necklace, and a 
crown of gold, and adorned with thirty otter 
skins.” * 


The cult of Anahita spread from Iran to the 
west, “but she was always regarded as the god¬ 
dess of sacred waters.” In Iran, “tinder the 
influence of the Chaldeean star-worship, An ah ita 
had become the planet Venus.” f But one great 
fact that distinguishes the Sakti of the Indian 
Sakta and the Persian Anahita is that while in 
the Avestan pantheon Anahita occupies a posi¬ 
tion subordinate to Ahura Mazda, in the Sakta 
pantheon Sakti is above all, the mother of all, 
the creator even of Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 
The Sakti of the Sakta really resembles the Great 
Mother Cybele worshipped by the Lydian neigh¬ 
bours of Persians and not the Persian Anahita. 


* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, I, p. 414b. 
t Ibid., p. 415b. 
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If Cybele could be conceived by the Lydians in¬ 
dependently of Mazdaism, it is not necessary to 
assume a Mazdayasnian origin of Sakti on the 
ground of sex. The Hindu divinity who is identi¬ 
fied with Venus is not the goddess Durga but the 
god Sukracarya, the preceptor of the Asuras. Dr. 
Spooner does not indicate the source from which 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl learnt 
that “ the Saka-dwlpin Brahmans were specially 
associated with this [Sakta] cult.” The Saka- 
dvlpin Brahmans in Bengal are represented by 
the Ganakas. According to the Vrhaddharmapu- 
vdn ( Uttarakhanda } XIII., 52) the Ganaka was 
born of Sakadvlpl father and Vaisya mother.* 
The Ganaka Brahmans of Bengal are specially 
associated with the worship of the grahas or 
planets and the Brahmans who are specially asso¬ 
ciated with Sakti worship are the Radhlya, Va- 
renda and Vaidika Brahmans. The authentic 
history of the Sakadvlplya, Bhojaka, or Maga 
Brahmans, so far as it is known to us, shows that 
they have ever been specially associated with the 
worship of the sun and stars. Varahamihira, who 
diedin A.D. 587, says in his Brhatsamhita (60, 19), 
that the installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused 
to be made by the Magas. Bana in his HarSa- 
canta (Chap. IV) introduces us to an astrologer 
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called Taraka the Bhojaka (Maga) who is thus 
described, “Hundreds and hundreds of times he 
had shown supernatural insight by announcing 
facts beyond the ken of man, a calculator, deeply 
read in all the treatises on astronomy, extolled 
and liked among all astrologers, endowed with 
the knowledge of three times/'* In the Deo- 
Baranak inscription of Jivitagupta II of Magadha, 
who flourished in the eighth century A.D., record¬ 
ed with the object of continuing the grant of 
a village to the Sun under the name of Varuna- 
vasin, several generations of Bhojakas are referred 
to; viz. Bhojaka Suryamitra, who was evidently 
patronised by Baladitya (c. a.d. 485 to 535), Bho¬ 
jaka Hamsamitra patronised by the Maukhari 
King Sarvavarman ( c . a.d. 575 to 600), Bhojaka 
Rsimitra patronised by king Avantivarman, and 
Bhojaka Durdharamitra, who obtained the assent 
of Jivitagupta II to the enjoyment of the vil¬ 
lage. f 


* Cowell and Thomas, English translation, pp. 109, no; 
text (Bombay, 1912), p. 128. 

| Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 213-218. 



CHAPTER V. 


Race and Caste—The Brahmans of the 

OlTTE R CoUNTRIES. 

Religion is universal and universal also is 
the minister of religion or priest. But hereditary 
priesthood independent of and claiming superior¬ 
ity to the king is a peculiarly Indian institu¬ 
tion. Castes making up the Hindu laity are 
known by different names in different ethnic 
regions of India, and are organised on different 
models. But Hindu priests all over India are 
known by the same designation, Brahman , and all 
Indian Brahmans trace their descent from the 
same Rsis first known from the Rgveda—the eight 
founders of the Brahmanic gotras , viz., Visvamitra, 
Jamadagni, Bharadvaja, Gotama, Atri, Vasistha, 
Kasyapa, Agastya, and others.* This Brahma¬ 
nic claim to Midlandic origin offers a difficulty to 
the ethnic classification of Indo-Aryans proposed 
in Chapter II. Physically the Brahmans of the 
Outer countries—of Gujarat, of the Maratha coun¬ 
try, and of Orissa and Bengal—are more closely 
related to their non-Brahman neighbours than to 
the Brahmans of the Midland. The head form of 
the Outlandic Brahman does not support his claim 
to be the pure-blooded descendant of the Midlandic 
Vedic Rsis, but indicates his close physical rela- 


* See above, p. 19. 
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tionship to his non-Brahman neighbours classed as 
Sudras and antyajas or outcastes. The wide 
difference in the head form of the Kanvakubjiya 
Brahmans of the United Provinces and the Mai- 
thila Brahmans of Bihar on the one hand, and the 
Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat and the Radhiya, 
Varendra, and Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal on the 
other, cannot be explained by miscegenation alone, 
but indicates that the Brahmans of the Outer coun¬ 
tries are at base Outlandic in stock, and have not 
absorbed Midlandic elements in larger proportions 
than their non-Brahman clients ( yajmana ). This 
may perhaps lead some to doubt the value of the 
head form as indicated by the cephalic index as a 
test of race. But there are not wanting traditions 
and legends that confirm the data of cephalometric 
measurements, whereas traditions and legends 
pointing to the contrary view seem to be baseless. 

Among the Outer countries inhabited by men 
of mixed origin according to Baudliayana, Bihar, 
comprising the ancient Videha, Anga and Maga- 
dha, now contains a population wherein the Mid- 
landic elements predominate * This is partly due 
to the mingling of the descendants of those in¬ 
vaders from the holy land watered by the Sarsvati 
who, according to the legend of Mathava, the 
Videgha, narrated in the Satapatha Brahmana,f 
settled in and Brahmanised Videha, with the 
natives of Magadha and Anga, and partly to a 
larger influx of immigrants from the Midland 


* See above, p. 60. f See above, pp. 51—52. 
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later on than was possible elsewhere. The Maithila 
Brahmans of Bihar evidently represent the in¬ 
vaders from the region of the Sarsvati who Brah- 
manised Videha in the Vedic period, and the 
Kanaujia Brahmans and Rajputs of Bihar repre¬ 
sent later immigrants. But even in Bihar, which 
is now ethnographically only a province of the 
Midland, it is yet possible to recognise the repre¬ 
sentatives of those Brahmans or hrahmabandhus 


of Magadha* who were originally the priests 
of the primitive Vratya or un-Vedic cults of 
Magadha. 


One such group of Bihari Brahmans are the 
Gayawals of Gaya. In the Gaydmdhdtmya of the 
Vdyupurana (112, 1-6) we are told that when 
at the end of the great sacrifice performed by 
King Gaya the gods requested him to ask for a 
boon, Gaya prayed, “ bet those Brahmans who 
were cursed by Brahma in days of yore be 
purified and worshipped in sacrifice, and let this 
city be called Gaya after my name and become 


[as holy as] the city of Brahma. ’ ’ 
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the great sacrifice performed by the royal sage 
(rajarsi) Gaya, son of Amurtarayas, in the 
vicinity of the aksaya (immortal) Vata (Ficus 
Indica) and the Gayasira hill, is also referred to 
in the Mahabharata (III. 95). 

Anothei Bihar caste in which we may recognise 
the representatives of the primitive Brahmans 
of Bihai aie the Babhans or Bhuinhar Brahmans. 
According to the Census returns of 190T Babhans 
in Bihar (1,108,438) exceeded in number all sub¬ 
castes of Brahmans put together (1,094,500). 
Babhan is peculiarly a Bihar caste. In the United 
Provinces Babhans numbered only 205,951 in 
1901. MM. H. P. Sastrl has called attention to 
the fact that the term babhan occurs in the in¬ 
scription of Asoka " as a corruption of the word 
brahmana ” * In the Manserha and the Shahbaz- 
garhl versions of the Rock Edicts of Asoka 
Brahmana is written as Brahntana , and in the 
Girnai version as Bamhana with the exception of 
Edict IV. wherein the Sanskrit form Brahmana 
is retained. In all other versions of the Rock 
Edicts that are written in a dialect—the old 
MagadhI Prakrt—that differs from both the 
divergent dialects of Girnar and Shahbazgarhi, 
^ WQ ^alternative forms, Bambhana and Babhana, 

WW t f%5jr: "JcTT: S^fsirTT: I 

*psrr gvtfirr Jiarmr sreagft |) 

tr<* n 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 1902, Part I, 

p. 61. 
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are met with. Bambhana is uniformly used in the 
Kalsi version of the edicts. Bambhana is used 
twice (III and IV) and Babhana thrice in the 
Dhauli version, and both the forms are met with 
in the Jagauda version as far as it has been read. 
Babhana also occurs in the Delhi-Sivalik Pillar 
Edict VII, r Bambhana is evidently the same as 
Babhana with a shortened and nasalised in 
accordance with the phonology of a sub-dialect. 
In the spoken language of Western Bengal, Brah¬ 
man is called Bamun and in that of Eastern 
Bengal, Baman. We may, therefore, conclude 
that in the dialect spoken in Magadha in the third 
century b.c. Brahmans were called Babhans, and 
the modern Babhans are the representatives of 
the ancient local Babhans who have been deprived 
of their priestly functions by the Brahman immi¬ 
grants from the Midland. MM. II. P. Sastri 
holds, “ that the Babhans were Brahman- 
Buddhists who lost their caste and position in 
Hindu society.” But in the Rock Edicts of 
Asoka the Babhana (and its equivalents, Bamhana 
retained in the later literary Prakrts, and Bra- 
mana, of Girnar and the north-western versions 
respectively) is mentioned side by side with the 
Sam an a or Sramana. There is nothing in the 
Edicts to show that the Babhans or Brahmans of 
Magadha of the time of Asoka were all Buddhists. 
The Asoka of the Edicts is not an orthodox 
Buddhist himself, for the goal that he holds out 
to his subjects who are commanded to follow his 
sacred law ( dhamma ) is not nirvana but para- 
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dise. If the modern Babhans were the representa¬ 
tives of the Buddhist Brahmans of old then we 


should have found them not only in Bihar but 
also in Bengal and other parts of India where 
Buddhism lingered as long. The indigenous Brah¬ 
mans of Magadha were called Babhans probab¬ 
ly because they spoke Brnkrt and were distin¬ 
guished from the Sanskrit-speaking Brahman im¬ 
migrants from the Madhyadesa by their Praktt 
name. We do not hear of Babhans elsewhere, 
because elsewhere in the Outer countries there 
had never been such a large influx of Brahmans 
from the Madhaydesa as in Bihar. The Brahmans 


of the other Outer countries—of Bengal, Orissa, the 
Deccan and Gujarat—are mostly Babhans in 


blood, that is to say, descendants of the native 
Prakrt-speaking primitive priests, though known 
by the Sanskrit form of the name. 

1^_[ ^ to this view of the origin of 

the Outlandic Brahmans are the evidences fur¬ 
nished by the Kulapanjikas or the genealogical 
works of the Radhiya, V arendra and Pa sea ty a 
Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal that represent them 
as pme-blooded descendants of immigrants from 
the Madhyadesa. All the Radhiya and the Varen- 


dia Biairmans be ong to five gotras or clans tracing 
their descent from the following five Rsis, viz. 


oananya 
Savarna. 

_ (W 


Kasyapa, Bharadvaja, Vatsa and 
The genealogists, not content with the 


remote connection with the Brahmans of the 
Madhyadesa indicated by the names of these 
Rsi ancestors, further assert that all the Radhiya 
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and Varendra Brahmans of Bengal making up 
nearly 80 per cent of the total Brahman popula¬ 
tion are the descendants of five Brahmans belong¬ 
ing to the five above-named gotras who came from 
Kanauj to Bengal with their wives on the invita¬ 
tion of a king named Adisura, thirty to thirty-five 

generations before. Epigraphical evidences bear 

# 

witness to the existence of a Sura line of kings in 
Southern Bengal in the eleventh century a.d. , and 
evidences are not also wanting to show that in 
those days Brahmans belonging to one or other 
of these gotras were freely migrating to Bengal 
from the Madhyadesa of which the city of Kanauj 
or Kanyakubja was then the capital. Thus the 
donee of the Belaba grant of Bhojavarman issued 
from Vikramapura, a Brahman named Rama- 
devasarman, belonging to Savarna golm, and a 
student of the Kanva recension of the White 
Yajurveda, is described as “ the great-grandson 
of Pitambara-devasarman, a native of Siddhala- 
grama in Uttara-Radha who came from Madhya- 
( ma dhyade$a-vinirgata).” * So of course it 
is quite possible that a king named Adisura, from 
whom, according to the Varendra genealogists, 
Ballalasena (about a.d. 1150*1 i6q) is said to 
have been ninth in descent through his mother 
VilasadevI, might have imported Brahmans from 
Kanauj, then the capital of the Gurjjara Prati- 
hara kingdom, for performing certain Vedic rites. 
In an unpublished grant of the 33rd year of King 



* Epigraphia Mica, Vol. XII, p. 39. 
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Vijayasena issued from Vikramapura it is said 
that his chief queen, VilasadevI, the mother of 
the heir-apparent, Ballalasena, came of the Sufa 
family. But the story of the descent of all the 
Radhiya and Varendra Brahmans from five immi¬ 
grants from Kanauj imported by Adisura appears 
to be a much later invention. It finds no place 
in the genealogical tables that were drawn up in 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth and even fifteenth 
centuries. The earliest genealogical table of evi¬ 
dently a Varendra Brahman family belonging to 
the Sandilya gotra is embodied in the so-called 
Badal .Pillar inscription of the time of Narayana- 
pala, still standing in a village called Haragauri in 
the district of Dinajpur in the Varendra country. 
Herein we are told that in Sandilya’s race was 
Visnu (?), in his lineage Viradeva, in his family 
Paiicala ; from him w r as bom Garga, the minister 
of Dharma, or Dharmapala, “ the regent of the 
east.’ ’ Garga’s son was Darbhapani/ distinguished 
by his knowledge of the four Vedas’, who was 
the minister of Devapala. Darbhapani’s son was 
Somesvara, from whom was born Kedaramisra 
who filled “ the circle of the quarters with the 
abundant (sacrificial) fires.” <c At the sacrifice of 
him, the image of Brhaspati, the illustrious Prince 
Surapala, having destroyed the forces of his 
enemies, often attended of his own accord, like 
Indra himself, the destroyer of the demon Vala ; 
and ever desirous of the welfare of the earth, 
girt by the several oceans, he there with bent 
head received the pure water, his soul being 
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bathed in the water of faith. Kedaramisra’s 
son was Guravamisra, the minister of King 
Narayanapala, who " expounded the Vedas in 
books of moral tales, which excited a thrill of 

joy and showed that he was a born Valmiki of 
the Kali age.” * 

A stone inscription t assigned to the eleventh 
century discovered at Selimpur in the district of 
Bogra in the Varendra country gives the history 
of a Varendra Brahman family belonging to the 
Bharadhvaja gotra. In this record it is said that 
a place called Tarkari, forming a part of Sravasti, 
was the original home of the Brahmans of the 
Bharadvaja gotra. In the Pundra country there 
was a village called Balagrama which was “ the 
ornament of Va rend rid ’ Between Balagrama 
and Tarkari lay Sakati. Mr. Radhagovinda 
Basak, who discovered this inscription and has 
edited and translated it,J regards Sakati as the 
name of a liver and places Sravasti of the record 
within Pundra (Varendri). In the early Sanskrit 
literature w r e meet with two cities called Sravasti— 
one founded by Pava, son of Rama ( Rama- 
yana VII.) and another by Sravasta in Gauda- 
desa (Matsya Pur ana, XII. 30). Cunningham 
regarded both the Sravastis as identical and identi- 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, pp. 164-166. 

The stone bearing the inscription has been presented to 

the Varendra Research Society by Babu Vijayagovinda Basu 
Chaudhury, Zeminder of Khalsi. 

I See the Bengali Magazine Bharatavarsa of 1422, no. 
1044—1055. 
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fied Gauda-desa with the Gonda district of Oudh. 
But in all other texts and records Gauda is 

m 

applied to Varendra in Bengal or to Bengal as a 
whole. So it seems more reasonable to identify 
the Gauda of the Purana with Varendra or Bengal, 
and recognise in the Sravasti of Sravasta an 
ancient city in Bengal which was separated from 
Balagrama of this record by Sakati. Brahmans 
belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra migrated from 
Sravasti to Balagrama, and one family of Bala¬ 
grama again migrated to the neighbouring Siam- 
va. In this family was born Pasupati. His son 
was Sahila; Sahila’s son was Man ora tha; Mano- 
ratha’ son was Sucarita. From Sucarita was born 
Taponidhi, from Taponidhi Karttikeya, and from 
Karttikeya and his wife Kaliparvva (daughter of 
Ahgada, grand-daughter of Ajamisra, and the great 
grand-daughter of Visnu belonging to the Ku- 
tumbapalli family) was born Prahasa, who was well- 
versed in Tarka (the Nyaya philosophy), Tantra, 
and the Dharmasastra or sacred law and caused 
this inscription to be recorded. It is also said in 
this record (v. 22) that Prahasa refused to accept 
a donation of 900 gold coins and a grant of land 
yielding one thousand a year from J ayapala, King 
of Kamarupa. 

A record of the twelfth century, the Bhuvan- 
esvara inscription of Bhavadeva, surnamed Bala- 
balabhibhuj ahga (the paramour or lord of Bala- 
balabhl) gives the genealogy of a Radhiya Brah¬ 
man family belonging to Savarna gotra and Sid- 
dhalagrama whither Pitambara, the great grand- 
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father, as we have already seen, of the donee 
of Bhojavannan’s grant, also belonging to the 
Savarna gotra, migrated from the Madhyadesa. 
The contents of this inscription is thus summed 
up by Keilhorn :— 

f( Of the villages granted to, and the homes of, 
Brahmans learned in the Vedas who are bom in 
the family of the sage Savarna, a hundred may 
adorn the land of Aryavarta; but foremost among 
all is Siddhala which is the ornament of the 
country of Radha. At that village prospered a 
family to which belonged a certain Bhavadeva 
[i] whose elder and younger brothers were Maha- 
deva and Attahasa. He, to whom the King of 
Gauda granted the village of Hastinlbhitta, had 
eight sons, the chief (or eldest) of whom was 
Rathanga. From Rathanga sprang Atyahga ; 
and his son was Budha, surnamed Sphurita.’ 
From him Adideva was born, who became minis¬ 
ter of peace and war of the King of Vahga. His 
son was Govardhana, distinguished as a warrior 
and a scholar. He married Sahgoka, the daugh¬ 
ter of a Bandyaghatlya Brahman and begat on 
her the peison in whose honour this pvuScisti was 
composed, Bhavadeva [IIJ, whom the poet glori¬ 
fies as a divine being, while he indicates his worldly 
position by telling us that, aided by his council 
(the king) Harivarmadeva long exercised the 
government, and that his policy rendered prosper¬ 
ous the reign of the king’s son also.”* 


* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 205. 
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One section of the Varendra Brahmans belong¬ 
ing to the Kasyapa gotra are known as Karanja- 
gain from a village named Karanja. Caturbhuja, 
who composed his Sanskrit poem, the Haricari¬ 
tam, at Ramakeli in the district of Maldah in the 
Varendra country in Sakavarsa 1415 (a.d. 1493), 
was a Brahman of the Karanjagain. In the con¬ 
cluding stanzas of the Haricaritam Caturbhuja 
gives this account of his ancestors. There was a 
village in Varendri named Karanja where many 
learned Brahmans lived. Svarnarekha, the fore¬ 
most man among the Brahmans, obtained the 
whole of that village as a grant from King 
Dharmapala. Bhundu was born in his family. 
Bhundu’s son was Divakara, "the Sun of the 
Kasyapa clan” ( Ka&ypagotrabhaskara ). In his 
line was born Nityananda Kavindra (‘king of 
poets ’), who compiled the Smrtikaumudl. From 
Nityananda was born Sivadasa whose youngest' 
brother was the poet Caturbhuja, the author of 
Haricaritam. * We know of only one Dharmapala 
who ever ruled over Varendra. This was the 
second king of the Pala dynasty who flourished 
in the first half of the ninth- century a.d. 
Attempts have been made by some Bengali 
writers to identify the Dharmapala named by 
Caturbhuja with a Dharmapala who, according 
to tradition, reigned in Kamarupa on the one 
hand, and with Dharmapala of Dandabhukti, 
who, according to the Tirumalai rock inscription 

* M.M. H. P. Sastri’s A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected 
Paper MSS. in the Darbar Library, Nepal, pp. 134-135. 
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of King Rajendra Chola I, “was destroyed in a 
hot battle” by that Chola conqueror between a.d. 
1020 and 1024.* This Dharmapala of Danda- 
bhukti was evidently a vassal of King Mahipala I 
of the Pala dynasty who recovered Varendra from 
a usurper of the Kamboja family. So the grant of 
a village in Varendra on the part of Dharmapala 
of Dahdabhukti is inconceivable. The history 
of Varendra from the time of Dharmapala, the 
second King of the Pala dynasty, to the invasion 
of Muhammad Bakhtiyar (from about a.d. 800 to 
1198) is too well-known from contemporary sources 
to admit of the foisting of a second Dharmapala 
within this epoch. It may be said that Caturbhu j a 
who wrote more than six centuries after Dharma¬ 
pala cannot be accepted as an authority for 
the history of Dharmapala’s time. But it is 
probable that Caturbhuja derived his information 
that his ancestor Svarnarekha obtained the grant 
of Karanja-grama from Dharmapala either from 
the copper-plate grant itself or from a genuine 
family tradition based on the deed. In any case, 
the absence of the name Susena, who, according 
to the genealogical works, was the Brahman be¬ 
longing to the Kasyapa-gotra who is said to have 
been imported by Adisura from Kanauj, and 
to whom every Varendra Brahman of Kasyapa 
gotra of our day traces his descent., in the family 
history of a learned Brahman of the KasyapS-gqtra 
and Karan j again written by himself, shows that 

* Epigraphia Indica , IX, pp. 232-233. 
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the story of Susena’s coming was unknown in 
a.d. 1494 when Caturbhuja wrote, and was in¬ 
vented by the genealogists later on. 

Not only does Susena find no mention in the 
history of the Kasyapa-gotrlya Brahmans of 
Karaiijagain written by Caturbhuja, but the man 
who first lived in Karaiij a is represented as the 
great-great-grandson of a Svarnarekha in the 
works of the genealogists. The genealogy of the 
Kasyapa section of the Varendra Brahmans as 
given in these works is thus reproduced by the 
author of the Bengali work, Gaude Brahman *— 

1. Susena (came from Kanauj on the invitation 

of Adisura). 

I 

2. Brahma Ojha. 

I 

3. Daksa. 

1 

4. Pitambar. 

i 

I 

5. Hiranyagarbha. 

‘ I 

6. Vedagarbha. 

I 

7. Jigni Mahamuni. 

8. Svarnarekha (in his time King Ballala- 
sena is said to have divided the Brahmans into 
Radhiya and Varendra subcastes and he was inclu¬ 
ded in the latter group). 


* Gaude Brahman by Mahima Candra Majumdar, second 
edition. 
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9. Sindhu Ojha. 



10. Kratu (founder 
of the Bhaduri family, 
created Kulin by Balla- 
lasena). 


10. Maitra (founder 
of the Maitreya family, 
created Kulin by Ballala- 
sena). 

11. Samkarsana. 

• * • 


12. Bhallukacarya. 

13. Divalcara (lived in 
Karanja and became the founder of 
the Karanjagain). 


It may be noted in this connection that the 
well-known Bengali historian Mr. Aksay Kumar 
Maitra, who first pointed out the wide divergence 
between the genealogy of the Varendra Brahmans 
belonging to Kasyapa-gotra as given in the Hari- 
caritam of Caturbhuja on the one hand, and that 
of the Kulaftanjikas of the genealogists on the 
other, is himself a kulin (noble) Brahman of the 
same gotra.* ' 

One other obstacle to the credibility of - the 


* For further discussions of the historical value of the Kula- 
panjikas, the reader is referred to the author’s articles ‘ Adi- 
sura’ in the Bengali Magazine Sahitya of 1321, pp. 751-759. 
and ‘B angular Ztihaser upadan 1 in Bharafi of 1322, pp. 94 1 " 
952. The Kulapahjikas of the Pascatya Vaidik Brahmans 
are -as valueless for the history of origins. See Mr. R. D, 
Banerji’s Bangalar itihas, pp. 135-131, and Mr. S. Kumar’s 
article ‘Earliest seat of the Senas,’ in the Indian Antiquary, 
XEIV, pp. 270-274. 
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stories of the origin of the Bengali Brahmans as 
given in the genealogical works of the Radhiyas 
and Varendras, is that it involves the assumption 
of the practical absence of Brahmans in Bengal 30 
to 35 generations, or say, eight to ten centuries, 
before. According to the genealogists of the Rad¬ 
hiyas there were seven hundred Brahman fami¬ 


lies in Bengal at the time of the coming of the five 
Brahmans from Kanauj. But now-a-days repre¬ 
sentatives of the seven hundred families are no¬ 
where to be met with, whereas the descendants of 
the live immigrants fill the whole country. Cop¬ 
per-plate grants, such as the Dhanaidaha grant of 
the time of the Emperor Kumaragupta I of a.d. 


432,* a set of five grants of the time of Budha- 
gupta and ICumara-gupta. fl recently discovered 
in the district of Dinajpur,f and the Earidpur 
grants of the time of Dharmaditya, Gopacandra 
and Samacaradeva, i bear witness to the fact that 
there were Brahmans in Bengal well-versed in the 
Vedas in the fifth and the sixth centuries. The 
inclusion of the Karatoya, the Rauhitya (Brahma¬ 
putra), and the place where the Ganges falls into 
the sea, among the tlrthas or holy places and rivers 
in the Mahabharata (III. 85. 2—4), shows that 
Bengal was recognised as a seat of Brahmanism 
even in the time of the composition of this part 


* 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 1910. 
f These plates have been sent to the Varendra Research 
Society by Mr. Ezekiel, the Collector of Dinajpur, and are 
now being deciphered by Mr. Radhagovinda Basak. 
t Indian Antiquary , 1910, pp. 193-216. 
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of the epic, for there could not have been Brah- 
manical tlrthas without a Brahman population in 
the neighbourhood. 

A legend narrated in the Vayupurana (104) 
giving a list of the tlrthas or holy places shows 
that at the time of the composition of this text 
Paundrav ar dhan a, the ancient capital of P undr a 
or Varendra, was a well-known centre of orthodox 
Brahmanism. Once upon a time doubts arose in 
the mind of Vyasa, son of Satyavati, as regards 
the meaning of a V edic text. He then went to a 
cave of the Mount Meru to perform austerities in 
order to remove his doubts. After a lapse of 
three hundred years spent in the performance of 
severe penances, the four Vedas, crowned with 
matted hair, holding bunches of kuSa grass, and 
with deer-skin hanging over their shoulders, ap¬ 
peared before Vyasa (67—70). Then— 
ct He found Mathura, where Bhagavan Hari (Vis- 
nu) himself incarnated, in their lotus-like hearts • 
Ka§I resembling Maya (illusion) in a receptacle be¬ 
tween the eye-brows; KancI in the organ of genera¬ 
tion ; Avanti in the navel; Dwaraka in the throat ; 
Prayaga in the breath of life ; the rivers Ganga 
and Yamuna on their left and right; the Sarasvati 
herself in the middle; Gaya in the face; the 
good place Prabhasa between the jaw and the 
neck; the hermitage of Badarl in the aperture in 
the crown of the head ; the pithas Paundravar- 
dhana and Nepala in the two eyes; the plthci 
called Purnagiri on the forehead ; Mathura-^>7^w 
in the neck ; 'K.axi.cl-pitha in the loin ; Jalandhara- 
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fiitha on the breast; Bhrgu -pitha in the ear ; and 
A^odhya in the nostril. Brahmya (the cult of 
Brahma) was in the aperture of the crown of their 
head, Saiva (cult) in the parting of the hair, Sakta 
(cult) on the end of the tongue, Vaisnava (cult) in 
the heart, Saura (cult) in the eyes and Bauddha 
(cult) was attached to their shadows.’ ’ * 

Owing to the existence of Brahmanic tirthas in 
the Outer countries the rule forbidding migration 
to them had thus to be modified:—■* ‘ Efe who visits 
Anga s Vahga, ICalinga, Saurastra and Magadha 
except on pilgrimage sh ould be invested with the 

surer n 

frw: srrfwtn# 1 

^PCfrriraf surrai ?r*ir 11 
wsrsfrerof ^rsftr sr*prr i 

^ aurriH ?r«rT*pr 11 

^•pfteitrewr 'swTWsrfwuir 1 

4) 'tesf'sfifirq i <9 hW «ref*nfufir 1 
fhr irw 11 

^ ^ | 
wnsNr 7r«rr fW « 

*rrf%^T 5 r® 1 

f%?r , 

Tto# f^r^fsr^-qf f^Pfsr 1 

Vayupurana (AnandasramSanskrit Series, No. 49) Adhyava 
IO4, 79-82. ; 
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sacred thread anew. ’ ’ * The incredible character 
of the stories of the genealogical works on the one 
hand, and the data of cephalometric measure¬ 
ments considered in the light of such injunctions 
in the Brahmanic sacred books [ante, p. 40) on the 
other, point to the conclusion that the legend re¬ 
garding the common origin of the (Baleya) Brah¬ 
mans and the non-Brahmans of Anga, Pundra, 
Vanga, Suhma, and Kalinga narrated in the Hari- 
vamsa and the Puranas {ante, p. 69) is not base¬ 
less. 

The legends relating to the origin of some of 
the important divisions of the Brahmans of 
Maharastra and Gujarat appear to bear direct 
testimony to their local origin. About the K011- 
kanasthas or Chittapavans of Konkan we are told, 
“ In the Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Parana, 
—which bears marks of the composition or inter¬ 
polation of some Deshastha of Kolhapura (which 
city is much praised in it),—they are absurdly 
enough said to have been made by the Avatara 
Parasurama (in want of Brahmans to perform 
for him a sraddha) from the chita, or funeral pile, 
of sixty men, whom he consecrated or endowed 
with the Brahmanhood, bestowing on them learn¬ 
ing and beauty, and conferring on them fourteen 
gotras, and sixteen upanamas (surnames).” f Be- 

<?t*i*rrsrr fsfsrT gsp 11 

Quoted by Mitramisra in the Viramitrodaya. 

t John Wilson’s Indian Caste, Bombay, 1887, VoL II, 
P- IQ- 
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gaiding the Karhada Brahmans of Maharastra 

* $ 

‘ ‘ in the Sahy adri Khanda, which shows a spirit 
of violent hostility to them, they are said to have 
been made by Parasurama from camel’s bones.” * 
In themselves these legends are valueless and mav 
disclose a spirit of violent hostility on the part of 
the author. But the absence of any rival tradi¬ 
tion purporting to ascribe a nobler origin to the 
Karhadas and the Konkanasthas shows that they 
are based on a common belief that these Brah¬ 
mans are of local origin and not immigrants from 
Madhyadesa. 

Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam in his work on the 
Hindus of Gujarat (Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. IX, 
Part I) divides the numerous sections of the Guja¬ 
rati Brahmans into three groups,—the early origi¬ 
nal Gujarat Brahmans, the Brahmans who mi¬ 
grated to Gujarat in the Middle Ages, and the 
modem or later immigrants. The first group in¬ 
cludes these nine sub-castes :—the Anarvalas, the 
Bhargavas, the Sajodras, the Jambus, the Kapils, 
the Khedavals, the Matalas, and the Nagars. Of 
the Anarvalas the author writes, “ According to 
local tradition, Rama, on his return from the con¬ 
quest of Ceylon, halted at a place called Palar- 
vada in the hills called Bansda, about fifty-five- 
miles south-east of Surat. Determining to hold a 
sacrifice he required the services of a large body 
of priests. He searched the country round, and 
failing to find priests enough collected eighteen 


* Ibid., p. 2x. 
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thousand of the hill tribes and made them Brah¬ 
mans.” -A very similar legend is narrated in 
connection with the Sajodras, named after Sajod, 
a village in the Broach district. “ The tradition is 
that Rama made them Brahmans to assist bim in 
the performance of sacrifice and in a small mound 
near Sajod sacrificial ashes and burnt betelnuts 
are said still to be found.” 

No less than four legends are given by Mr. 
Ivirparam in connection with the origin of the 
Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. Two of them con¬ 
nect the origin of the Nagar Brahmans with the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati. “ Brahma went 
to officiate [as priest] at Siva’s marriage with Par- 
vat!. He was smitten with Parvati’s beauty and 
being unable to control himself left the marriage 
booth. Finding that there was nobody to officiate 
at the ceremony, Siva threw down six grains of 
rice and from them arose six Brahmans. There 
being no Brahman girls, Siva married these newly 
created Brahmans to six Naga girls to fit them to 
officiate as priests at the ceremony. ’ ’ The second 
legend is but a modification of this one, and the 
third connects the Nagar Brahmans with Siva’s 
sacrifice when that god was compelled to create a 
new set of Brahmans. The fourth legend traces 
their origin from a Nag (serpent) who assumed the 
form of a Brahman, married a Brahman girl, and 
had several children by her. Mr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, following Sir George Campbell, holds that the 
Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat, the Gurjar Nagars of 
Bulandshahar in the United Provinces, and the 
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Jat Nagres come of the same stock and the Nagar 

Brahmans came to Gujarat from the north.* 

The Gujarati language now spoken in Gujarat and 

Marwarl spoken in Western Rajputana are traced 

by philologists to a common source called the old 

Western Rajasthani which was a modification of 
✓ 

the Saurasena Apabhramsa, and this linguistic phe¬ 
nomenon is explained by the ethnological theory 
that Rajputana and Gujarat were colonised by 
the Gurjaras who came from the ancient Sapada- 
laksa (comprising the hilly country extending 
from Chamba on the west to Western Nepal on 
the east) imposing their language over the whole 
tract covered by their immigration, f Though the 
Gurjar invaders of Rajputana and Gujarat might 
have imposed their language on the early inhabi¬ 
tants of Gujarat and Rajputana, it is not possible 
to-admit that they came in such large numbers 
as to modify the physical features of the natives 
of these areas in any appreciable degree. The 
typical Rajputs of Rajputana are long-headed, 
and so also are the Sikh Jats and Gujars of the 
Punjab ; % but the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat 
are broad or medium-headed. So we have as little 
reason for recognising the Gurjara invaders as an 
important factor in determining the physical type 


* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL, pp. 33-34. 
t Ibid., Vol. XLIII, pp. 22, and 164-166. 
i Thirteen Gujars of the Punjab measured under the super¬ 
vision of Sir Herbert Risley gave an average cephalic index of 
72-4 and a maximum index of 78 and a minimum of 68 ; 80 
Sikh Jats yielded—average 72-7, maximum 8r, minimum 66. 
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of Western India as we have for the vSakas and 


Kushans. 

Most of the other sections of the early group of 


Gujarat Brahmans are recognised as immigrants, 
not from the Madhyadesa in the north, but from 
the south. “ According to a legend the Motala 
Brahmans were brought into Gujarat by Hanu- 
mana from Kolhapur.” The J ambu and the Kapil 
Brahmans are regarded as akin to the Motalas 
who came to Gujarat from the Deccan at about the 
same time. The Khedavals are believed to be im¬ 
migrants from Srirahgam in Mysore. It was pro¬ 
bably owing to a suspicion regarding their origin 
that it was enjoined that the Brahmans of the 
Outer countries should not be fed at the funeral 


ceremony. Hemadri, who flourished in the Dec- 
can in the thirteenth century, quotes this text 
from the Saurapurcma in his Sraddhakalpa : “ The 
Brahmans of Ahga, Vanga, Kalinga, Saurastra, 
Gurjara, Abbira, Kohkana, Dr 
patha, Avanti, and Magadhashould be avoided.”* 
The Abhiras are a class of Brahmans of Maharas- 
tra who are the priests of Ablrira or Ahir herds¬ 
men and cultivators and are probably themselves 
of Abhira origin. The broad, depressed noses of 
the Brahmans of Southern India indicate that they 
are mainly Dravidian in blood like their neighbours. 


1 

fjr*ragrr? 11 

Chaturvargacintdmani , Sraddhakalpa { Bib. Ind.) 
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Among the n on-Brahman castes of the Outer 
countries, five ex.ogamous sub-sections of the Van- 
gaja and the Daksinaradhlya Kayasthas of Bengal, 
viz., the Boses, Ghoses, Guhas, Mitras and Dattas, 
are said to be the descendants of five Sudra 
attendants who accompanied the five Brahman 
immigrants from Kanauj imported by Adisura. 
It is also said that the ancestors of the Boses, 
Ghoses, Guhas and Mitras. when questioned by 
King Adisura, admitted that they were the ser¬ 
vants of the Brahmans, but Purusottam Datta is 
said to have declared, '‘Sir, listen to me; Datta 
is not the servant of anybody • he has only 
accompanied (the five Brahmans); this is to be 
known about him.”* The King, offended at the 
arrogance shown by this speech, deprived him 
of his claim to the noble rank ( kaulinya ). The 
social life of the Vangaja and Daksinaradhlya 
Kayasthas of Bengal is still guided by an unques¬ 
tioned faith in this story. But it is as baseless 
as the story of the descent of all the Radhiya and 
Varendra Brahmans from the five Brahmans of 
Kanauj who came to Bengal on the invitation of 
AdiSura of which it is but an appanage. There 
are two very strong reasons for disbelieving this 
story of the origin of these five sub-sections of the 
Kayastha caste as told in the genealogical works. 
The Varendra and Radhiya Brahmans of our day 
are mostly thirty to thirty-five generations re- 

♦ 

mr site 11 
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moved from the five Brahmans who originally 
came from Kanauj, whereas the present genera¬ 
tion of Boses, Ghoses, Guhas, Mitras and Dattas 
are mostly twenty-two to twenty-five generations 
removed from their five Sudra companions or ser¬ 
vants whose descendants are now known as Kayas- 
thas. This wide divergence shows that the so- 
called Kanaujia ancestors of the present genera¬ 
tion of the Vahgaja and Daksinaradhiya kulin 
Kayasthas could not have come with the five Brah¬ 
mans, but if they came at all, they came ten gen- ’ 
erations later. Some writers have endeavoured to 
reconcile the Brahman and Kayastha genealogi¬ 
cal tables by assuming that the names of about 
ten generations have been dropped from the Kay- 
astha genealogy. But as the genealogical tables 
of the five sub-sections of the Kayasthas fully 
agree among themselves there is hardly any room 
for such an assumption. Another serious objec¬ 
tion to the current story of the origin of the Boses, 
Ghoses, Guhas, Mitras and Dattas is that in 
Kanauj and its neighbourhood—in what is now 
the United Provinces, and even in Bihar—we do 
not find Kayasthas or other castes with such 
surnames, while men with the surnames of Ghosa 
and Mitra are met with in Bengal long before 
the coming of a Ghosa and a Mitra from Kanauj. 

In the four Faridpur grants of the sixth cen¬ 
tury already referred to, officials bearing such 
surnames as Datta, Candra, Deva, Mitra, Sena, 
Ghosa, Kunda, Palita and Naga find mention. 
Traces of such surnames are also found in other 
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Outer countries. The copper-plate grants of the 
' so-called Somavamsi kings of Trikalinga, who 
ruled over parts of Odra (Orissa) and [Southern] 
Kosala in the eleventh century a.d. contains the 
names of officials bearing Ghosa, Datta and Naga 
titles. The writer of the grants of the third and 
sixth years of King Mahabhavagupta is, f< Kayas- 
tha Koighosa, son of Vallabhaghosa attached 
(firatibaddha) to the office of the minister of peace 
and war who was the son of Malladharadatta. ”* 
A copper-plate grant of the eighth year of the 
same king £C was written by Allava, son of Kailasa, 
who was attached to the office of Mahasundhivi- 
grahi Ranaka Malladatta, son of Dharadatta ’ 1 f 
The same minister is mentioned in a grant of the 
31st year of Mhabhavagupta I as Malladatta.]; 
A grant of the fifteenth regnal year of the next 
King, Mahasivagupta, “was written by the 
Mahaksapatalaka Sri Ucchava Naga, son of Al- 
lava Naga, who was known to Mahasandhivi- 
grahika-ranalca Sri Carudatta.” § In a grant of 
the 28th year of the same king we are told that 
Simhadatta occupied the office of the minister 
of peace and war ( sandhivigrahafiada ) and the 
grant was written by the Kayastha Suryasena 
attached to the office of the same Sandhivigrahi 
of Kosala. || A grant of the third year of Maha- 
Bhavagupta II, successor of Mahasivagupta, 

* Epigraphia Indica, XI, 95 ; Ibid. Ill, p. 344. 

. t Ibid. VIII, p. 140. % Ibid. Ill, p. 350. 

§ Ibid. XI, p. 98. ** 

|| Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1905, p. 23.* 
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was written by Kayastha Mangaladatta on the 
staff of the same minister Simhadatta. Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar takes these officers surnamed Datta, 
Ghosa, and Naga as Bengali Kayasthas.* But 
these surnames were also once quite common 
among the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. Mr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar writes:— 

“ Mr. Vallabhji Haridatt Acharya of Rajkot 

supplied me with a verse which sets 
forth what are called the ‘ Samians/ i.e., name- 
endings, of the various gotras of the Nagar 
Brahmans. It has been found by him in three 
MSS. of the work Pravaradhyaya connected with 
the Nagars. One of the MSS. is dated Samvat 
1788 Vaisakha Suda 8 Bhrgu, and all distinctly 
and unmistakably state that the gotras , firava- 
ras, etc., therein specified are those which were 
in existence before Samvat 1283. This verse, 
which is of great importance, runs as follows:— 

“ Datta-guptau nanda-ghosau iarma-dasau ca var- 
ma ca. 

Naga-datta-stmta-bhutau miiradevau bhavasta- 

j J % y * 

tha. 

Here is a list of thirteen /Samians/ which 
were in use amongst the Nagar Brahmans nearly 
700 years ago. Even now they are affixed to 

their names, when they perform the religious 
ceremonies. 

* * * * 

‘ No less than ten of these thirteen ‘ Samians ’ 

* Epigraphia Indica XI, p. 104. 
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are found as family names among Kayasthas in 
Bengal, corresponding to Datta, Gupta, Nandi, 
Ghosa, Sarnia, Das, Barma, Bhut, Mitra and 
Dev. * * * The conclusion is, therefore, ir¬ 

resistible that at least ten of these ‘ Sarmans ’ 
represent the names of families or tribes that 
were incorporated into the Nagar Brahman caste. 
This seems to point to a racial identity between 
the Kayasthas of Bengal and the Nagar Brah¬ 
mans of Gujarat.” * 

These surnames, called paddhatis in Bengal, 
seem to point not only to a racial identity be¬ 
tween the Kayasthas of Bengal and the Nagar 
Brahmans of Gujarat, but also indicate that all 
castes in Bengal having such surnames in common 
are of common origin. Nearly a hundred paddha¬ 
tis or surnames are met with among the Kayas¬ 
thas. These are— 


Ahkura 

Ksur 

* 

Jama 

Arna 

* 

TT 

Ksom 

* 

Dnol 
• » 

Aic 

Khil 

Tej 

A-g 

Ganda 

* 

Tos 

Adhya 

Gum 

Datta 

Aditya 

Guna 

# 

Dana 

Indra 

Guha 

Dasa 

Upaman 

Gupta 

Daha 

Om 

Gaud 

* 

Deva 

Kirtti 

Ghosa 

* 

Duta 

Kunda 

Candra 

Dharani 

Ksam 

* 

(Chanda) 

Dhar 

Ksem 

Canda 
* • 

Dhanu 


* Indian Antiquary, Xh (19x1), pp. 32-33. 
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Nandana 

Bandi 

Sani 

Nandi 

Bisnu (Visnu) 

Sara 

Naga 

Bais 

Sarmma 

Nada 

Brahma 

Sain 

Natha 

Bhanja 

Sana 

Pala 

Bhadra 

Sila 

Palita 

Jintun 

Suin 

T>i1 o 

rlia 

Bhuti 

Sura 

"TN IMP* * 

Pum 

Manu 

Sama 

Preta 

Mahut 

Siniha 

Bandhu 

Mitra 

Sen 

Bardhana 

Vo 

X clod 

Soma 

Bal 

Raksita 

• 

Hanu 

Barmma 

Raja 

Hati 

(Varman) 

Rana 

Hem 

Bana 

Rajput 

nes 

Binda 

Raha 

Hill 

Bida 

Rahut 

HocI 

Bija 

Rudra 

Horn * 

Bahga (Vanga). 

Lodha 


Basu (Bose) 

Sakti 



The Baidya or Vaidya (physician) caste of Bengal 
shares thirteen of these paddhatis-A Sena, Dasa, 
Gupta, Datta, Dev, Kar, Raj, Som, Nandi, 
Candra, Dhar, Kunda and Raksit—with the Kayas- 
thas. Some of the Ka^astha -paddhatis are found 
among the Barajivis, Tilis (Taulikas), Tantis 
(Tantuvayas), Tambulis and Suvarnavaniks, and 
__________ \ 

* Sambandha-nirnaya, by Ealmohan Vidyanidhi, 3rd edi¬ 
tion, pp. 148-149. 
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are also to be met with among some other castes. 
In these paddhatis we should probably recognise 
the names of the primitive Alpine tribes who colo¬ 
nised all the Outer countries from Gujarat to Ben¬ 
gal. As the largest number of paddhatis survive 
among the Kayasthas of Bengal, they should be 
considered, not merely as a functional caste like 
the writer castes of the other provinces of India, 
but as a caste of the'national type, like the Mara¬ 
thi caste of the Deccan, retaining an important 
feature of the organisation of the Aryan invaders 
from whom they are mainly descended. It should 
be noted that one of the Kayastha paddhatis is 
Banga (Vanga). I know of a family belonging to 
the Tantuvaya (weaver) caste with this remarkable 
surname. One of the reproaches levelled against 
the Kayasthas of Bengal by their opponents is 
that their organisation is not as rigid as that of 
the other castes, and men of lower castes, known 
by Kayastha surnames, often get themselves ad¬ 
mitted to its fold by contracting matrimonial alli¬ 
ances with stereotyped Kayasthas. This allegation 
is not without foundation, and the comparative 
laxity of the Kayastha organisation is due to the 
survival of primitive traits pertaining to a caste 
of the national type. Within the Kayastha fold, 
the Kulins (nobles), that is to say, the Boses, 
Ghoses, Guhas and Mitras, view with suspicion 
the origin of Kayastha families bearing other sur¬ 
names and refuse to admit their claim to Kayastha 
rank unless they are related to the Kulins by mar¬ 
riage. As the status of the Kayastha caste of 
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Bengal is now a subject of very keen controversy, 

I shall conclude this chapter with a brief refer¬ 
ence to it. 

The writers engaged in the Kayastha contro¬ 
versy may be divided into two schools. One 
school, of which the most well-known representa¬ 
tive is Pandit Lalmohan Vidyanidhi, author of 
the Sambandhanirnaya, regards the Kayasthas in 
general, and the Bengali Kayasthas in particular, 
as of Sudra origin. For this view of the origin of 
the Kayasthas they rely on the Jatimala said to 
be attached to the Agnipurana and the works of 
the Brahman genealogists. I have already dealt 
with the testimony of the genealogical works. 
According to the Jatimala , ^udramani sprung 
from the lotus feet of Brahma ; Sudramani begat 
Hima; Hima begat Pradipa; Pradipa begat Kay¬ 
astha ; Kayastha begat three sons—Citragupta, 
Citrasena, and Vicitra. From Citrasena was born 
Bose (Basu), Ghosa, Guha, Mitra, Datta, Karana, 
Mrtyuhjaya, and Anukarana. Of these brothers 
Karana begat Naga, Natha, and Dasa, and 
Mrtyunjaya begat Dev, Sen, Palit, Simha, and 
many others.* 

The other school traces the Kayastha caste to 
Ksatriy a origins and advise those among the 
Kayasthas who follow Sudra usages to adopt 
Ksatriya usages. The authorities relied on by 
this school are put in a nutshell in a vydvastha- - 
patra or a paper containing the opinion of the 


* Jbid.f p. 125. 
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leading Pandits of Benares issued in 1873.* In 
this paper extracts are given from the Padma- 
purdna and the Ska.ndcipuva.na , wherein we are 
told that the Kayasthas are the descendants of 
two Ksatriyas, Citragupta and Candrasena, who 
were degraded to the rank of writers by two 
sages, Mandavya and Dalbhya, respectively. 
These texts can not be regarded as mere modern 
fabrications, for they are quoted in an authorita¬ 
tive compilation, the Sudradharmataitva by 
Kamalakara, better known as £mdra-kamald 
kara. But all these legends throw little or no 
light on the origin of the Kayasthas. The only 
basis of fact that may be discerned in them is the 
reflection of the opinion of the contemporaries of 
the writers regarding the place of the Kayastha 
caste in the Hindu society. The authors of the 
different legends probably had in view Kayasthas 
of different provinces and the author of the 
Jatimala evidently had in view the Kayastha caste 
of Bengal, four sub-sections of which are said to 
have purchased the patent of kulinism by declar¬ 
ing themselves as Sudra servants of Brahmans. 
But kulinism , which involved the admission of 
Sudra origin, was not recognised by two of the 
four sub-castes,—the Uttara Radhiya and the 
Varendra Kayasthas. These Kayasthas preferred 
to be known as members of the mixed Karana 
caste than as pure-blood ■Sudras. 


* The Annual Reports of the V'mgatie&ya Kayastha-Sabha 
(in Bengali), second and third years, appendix ca (b). 
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All the Kayasthas of Bengal were probably 
known as Karanas before the rise of kulinism in 
Vanga and Southern Raclha. In the accounts of 
castes given in the Brahmakhanda of the Brahma- 
vaivarta Pur ana * and the Brhaddharma Parana 
the Karana occupies the place of the Kayastha. 
The authors of both these accounts seem to dis¬ 
close a familiarity with the caste system of 
Bengal and agree in assigning to the Karana the 
place of honour in their list of the mixed castes. 
The legend relating to the origin of these mix ed 
castes is narrated in the Brhaddharma Pur ana, 
Uttarkhanda (chapter xiii). It is said that when 
Vena obtained the sovereignty of the earth he 
stopped the performance of sacrifices and other 
religious rites. The Brahmans then approached 
him and said, “O king, if religious rites are not 
performed and Visnu is not worshipped, anarchy 
will follow and mixed castes will spring up from 
the illicit connection of men and women of differ¬ 
ent castes.” The wicked king took the hint and 
compelled men and women of unequal castes to 
procreate mixed castes. When mixed castes of 
the first degree had been created, Vena compelled 
them again to create other mixed castes. The 
names of the so-called thirty-six mixed castes, as 
given m the Brhaddharma Pur ana, show how con¬ 
versant the author was with the caste system of 
Bengal. I name them in the order in which they 

are mentioned in the text. 


* Wilson’s Indian Caste, Vol. I, pp. 439-—441. 
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I. Twenty good mixed castes (uttama san- 
karah) having Srotriya Brahmans as their Puro- 
hitas-—Karana (Kayastha), Ambastha (Vaidya), 
Gandha Vanik, Kamsakara (brazier), Sankhakara 
(shell-dresser), Ugra, Rajaputra (Rajput), Kum- 
bliakara (potter), Tantravaya (weaver), Karma- 
kara (blacksmith), Dasa (Casi Kaivartta), Ma- 
gadha, Gopa (Goala, milkman), Napita (barber), 
Modaka (Mayra), VarajivI (Barui, grower of 
betel leaves), Suta, Malakara (gardener), Tambuli 
(seller of betel leaves' 1 , Taulika (seller of betel 
nuts, Tili traders). 

II. Twelve ■madhyama or intermediate mixed 
castes—Taksan (wood-cutter), Raj aka (washer¬ 
man), Svarnakara (goldsmith), Suvarnavaxiik, Ab- 
hlra, Tailakaraka (oilpresser), Dhivara (fisherman), 

y 

Saundika (wine-seller), Nata, Savaka or Savara, 

Sekhara, Jalika (fisherman). 

* « 

III. Aiityajas or outcastes—Malegrahi, Ku 4 a- 
va, CaMala, VarMa, Carmakara (Chamar), 
Ghattajivi (ferryman), Dolavahi, Malla. 

Besides these thirty-six (really forty), the author 
names the Sakadvlpl or Devala Brahmans and 
two other mi x ed castes, Ganaka and Vadaka. 
From the body of Vena also sprung Mleccha, 
Pulinda, Pukkasa, Khasa, Yavana, Suhma, Kam- 
boja, Savara, and Khara. When the Rsis saw 
these castes born of sin they put Vena to death. 
Then they rubbed the arms of Vena and Prthu 
sprung up from them. Prthu restored religious 
rites, worshipped the Rsis and requested them 
to assign to the mixed castes their occupations 
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and duties. The Brahmans asked the thirty-six 
mixed castes, also called Sudras, what calling 
each of them would adopt according to which 
they should also be named,. "When all of them 
were thus addressed by the Brahmans versed in 
the sacred books, they began to speak, and Karana 
first (adau) spake thus, f We are ignorant outcastes 
totally devoid of wisdom. Men like you are om¬ 
niscient ; please ordain for us what is fit.’ ” Then 
the Brahmans said, addressing the Iking, This 
is the Karana ; let him always prosper. He pos¬ 
sesses humility and is well-behaved j he hath 
spoken well. He looks like one who is well versed 
in polity ( nltijnu ) and he should do administi ative 
work (rajakarya). He should worship the Brah¬ 
mans and gods. This (Karana) is a Sat-Sudra 
(good Sudra); there is no doubt about it. Rever¬ 
ence for Brahman, desire for worshipping gods, 
and good conduct, are the characteristics of a Sat- 
Sudra.’ ’ The Karana then bowed his head before 
the Brahmans who added, “ Son, live on this 
earth, skilful in administrative work (rajakarya- 
viSarada) and expert in writing (hpikarma- 
viSarada).” * 


* sftfjmT '3^: I W ’gJIESI wiftr II 

cjr: W I 

^^i«^TT*rOTr*ft uPraiw n 

fir s rereK t n 
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The V rhaddhanna Pur ana is recognized in Bengal 
as one of the minor Puranas (Upapurana) and has 
been printed more than once. The legend of Vena 
told in this Purana is but an expansion of the older 
legend (ante, pp. 4—5) to explain the origin of the 
outlandish castes of Bengal. Historically'it is of 
as little or as much value as other similar caste 
legends. It probably enshrines a true picture of 
the social organisation of Bengal before the Mu¬ 
hammadan conquest. The account of the Karana 
or Kayastha is in agreement with little that is 
known of the authentic history of the caste. This 
history shows that the Kayasthas of Bengal were 
no mere clerks but administrators, scholars and 
enlightened patrons of learning, who really gov¬ 
erned the country and took up arms in its defence 

whenever necessary. 

✓ 

Sridhara in his Nyayakandall } a widely known 


1 ^ ^prr 5 sp^ir ffarf % ifspSTwr i 
WTlf^T ♦ I sfj^ SWf WT I 

Tiamiai ^rfrrat ■gsat 1 

wwft 3 d’J.i.i'l TO? Sf 1 

wr^ir 1 

sjto 1 srm 1 

*$■ \ \# 

WI? V fTSTTO vr faraSH i a 

wif 'ur'g f ^ar f?nh? ww 1 

trsraiwj jpWr » 

Vrhaddharmapurana, (Bib. Tnd.) TJttarkhanda, 14, 28—38. 
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on Prasastapada s treatise on the 
Vaisesika system of philosophy and called Padar- 
thadharma-sangraha, introduces us to a learned 
Kayastha of the tenth century who was also a 
liberal patron of learning. Srldhara was a Brah¬ 
man born in a village called BhQrisr^ti in Daksina- 
7 Radha or South-Western Bengal. Srldhara writes 
' i n the concluding stanza of his work, cc Request¬ 
ed by Pandudasa, Bhatta Srldhara wrote this 
Nyayakandall in the year 913 the Saka era. * 
Srldhara also refers to his patron in the body of 
the book thus, “ Adorned with virtues resem¬ 
bling jewels, foremost of the Kayastha race (is) 
Pandudasa ” f by way of example. Pandudasa 
could hardly have requested Srldhara to write a 
commentary on a difficult text dealing with a dry 
and abstruse system of philosophy had he not 
been himself a student of the system. In his 
Nyayakandall Srldhara refers to four other philo¬ 
sophical works written by himself. But among 
these only Nyayakandall has survived and must 
have enjoyed a wide circulation at one time as a 
standard work on Vaisesika. It is referred to by 

<*■ 

Madhava in the Sarvadarianasamgraha. There is 
a sub-commentary on it called Panjikd by a Jaina 
writer named Rajasekhara. % The printed edition 

* Swiss' Tfwr 1 

vs ii 

The Vizianagram Sanskrit series, No. 6, p. 331. 
f ysErrf^v (p. 269). 

f See the editor’s preface to Nyayakandall. 
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of the Nyayakandall is based on manuscripts ob¬ 
tained from Kashmir, Poona and Benares. Pandu- 

• * 

dasa, at whose request Nyciycikunduli was written 
deserves a place in the history of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, and the Bengali Kayasthas of the tenth 
century, of whom he was one, must have been 
very much advanced in wealth and culture, 

A century after Pandudasa flourished Sandhya- 
kara Nandi, the author of the Sanskrit poem 
Ramacaritam, wherein the story of Rama of 
Ayodhya, and the history of Ramapala, King of 
Gauda, are narrated in the same words yielding 
double meaning. Prajapati Nandi, the father of 
Sandhyakara, who was the minister of peace and 
war of King Madanapala, son of Ramapala, is 
described in the poem as the foremost of the 
Karanas (karanyanamagrani)* 

After the Muhammadan conquest the country 
was really ruled by semi-independent chiefs called 
Bhuihyds (Bhaumikas , landholders). The number 
of these Bhuinyas of Bengal is traditionally put 
down at twelve and the whole country was known 
as f the dominion of the twelve Bhuinyas’ {bara 
bhuihydr mitluk). All the Hindu Bhuinyas known 
to us, who held sway in the fifteenth and the six¬ 
teenth centuries, were Kayasthas. The principali¬ 
ty of Bakla Candradvipa was founded by a Van- 
gaja Kayastha named Danuj amardana Deva early 
in the fifteenth century. Many of his silver coins 


* Ramacaritam, Memoirs of the Asiatic .Society of Bengal, 
Vol. Ill, No. 1. • " " 
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dated in Saka 1339 (a.d. 1417), minted at Candra- 
dvipa and Pandunagara, have been discovered in 
several districts of Bengal.* The principality of 
Bhulua was founded by Bisvambhar Ray, a 
Kayastha of the Sura family, probably at about the 
same time. The Bhuihyas of Vikrampur and Jes- 
sore were Vahgaja Kayasthas and the Bhuinya of 
Bhoosna was a Uttara-'RadhTya Kayastha. The 
Bhuinya of Bakla was overcome by Murad Khan, 
a general of Akbar, in a.d. 1574. f Ralph Fitch 
writes of south-eastern Bengal through which he 
travelled in 1582:—‘ They be all hereabouts rebels 
against their King Zebaldin Echebar [ J alaluddin 
Akbar] , for here are so many rivers and islands 
that they flee from one to another, whereby his 
horsemen can not prevail against them.’- Kedar 
Ray of Vikrampur died fighting against the im¬ 
perial army under Man Singh in a.d. 1603. Prata- 
paditya of Jessore is said to have been defeated 
and carried to Delhi by the same Man Singh in 
the reign of Jahangir. Mukunda Ray of Bhoosna 
came into collision with Murad Khan, the con¬ 
queror of Bakla, and, in order to get rid of him, 
invited him to a feast and murdered him,' to¬ 
gether with his sons. Mukunda Ray’s son 
Satrajit “gave Jahangir’s governors of Bengal no 
end of trouble, and refused to send in the custom- 


* R. D. Banerji’s Bangalar Itihasa, pp. 130-132. 
f Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1878, Part I, 
p. 288. For details regarding the Bara Bhuiniyas see Dr. J. 

Wises paper in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1874, Part I. pp. 199-214. 
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ary feshkash or do homage at the court of Dhaka. 
He was in secret understanding with the Rajahs 
of Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, and was at last, 
in the reign of Shahjahan, captured and execut¬ 
ed at Dhaka (about a.d. 1636).” * Sitaram Ray, 
who revolted against Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan 
and perished in the struggle about a.d. 1712, 
was the last prince of the line of Mukunda Ray. 
The struggle carried on by the Bhuinyas of 
Bengal against the Mughul Bmperors was no less 
obstinate than that of the Rajputs of Rajputana, 
though, unfortunately, there were no bards in Ben¬ 
gal to enshrine the stirring events of this struggle 
in heroic ballads. Had not these Kayastlra Bhui- 
nyas of Bengal been inspired by a tradition of long 
independent rule, they could hardly have main¬ 
tained this unequal struggle for so long. Not only 
the Bhuinyas, but the minor zemindars of those 
days, were mostly Kayasthas. Abul Fazl writes 
in his Ain-i-Akbari ,completed in a.d. 1594 :—“ The 
zamindars are mostly Kayaths.” f The estab¬ 
lishment of the centralised Mughal imperial rule 
marked the beginning of the downfall of the 
Kayasthas of Bengal. The Mughal viceroys re¬ 
placed the turbulent Bhuinyas by more accom¬ 
modating Brahman zemindars and thereby reduced 
the ruling class of Bengal to the condition of mere 
writers or literate serfs. 


* Ibid., 1873, part I, p. 229. 
t Jarrett’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 129. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Indo-Aryans and Iranians. 


In Chapter I, I have already touched on the kin¬ 
ship between the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians by 
suggesting that the Rsi clans, like the Atharvans, 
Angirases, Bhrgus and Vasisthas who formed the 
nucleus of the Brahman caste, were akin to the 
Magi of Iran on the ground that the Magi also, 
like the Indian Brahmans, formed a hereditary 
priesthood (p. 33). An eminent Iranist, Professor 
J. H. Moulton, recently questioned the Aryan ori¬ 
gin of the Magi in his lectures on Early Zoroas¬ 
trianism (hondon, 1913), and Dr. D. B. Spooner of 
the Archaeological Department of India has de¬ 
clared that the Indo-Aryans of the Outer co un tries 
are the descendants of Magian immigrants.* In 
this concluding chapter I shall deal with Iranian 
origins and the supposed Iranian affinities of the 
Indo-Aryans of the Outer countries. 

The very close relationship between the language 
and the religion of the Veda on the one hand, and 
the language and the religion of the Avesta on the 
other, has long been recognized by scholars. 
Geldner writes:— 


‘ ! The clearest evidence of the extreme age of 
the language of the gathas is its striking resem¬ 
blance to the oldest Sanskrit, the language of the 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, p. 430. 
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Vedic poems. The gatha language (much more 
than the later Zend) and the language of the 
Vedas have a close resemblance, exceeding that of 
any two Romanic languages; they seem hardly 
. more than two dialects of one tongue. Whole 
strophes of the gathas can be turned into good 
old Sanskrit by the application of certain pho¬ 
netic laws.” * 

Among the common elements of the Vedic and 
Avestic religions are a great number of gods— 
A sura, Mithra, the Dragon-slayer Verethragna 
(the Indra of the Indian), the Water-shoot Apam- 
iiapat, etc. Eduard Meyer thus summarises the 
other common elements: <f So, too, fire-worship, 
especially the sacrificial flame; the preparation of 
the intoxicating soma, which fills man with divine 
strength and uplifts him to the gods; the injunc¬ 
tion to “good thoughts and good works,” imposed 
on the pious by Veda and Avesta alike; the belief 
in an unwavering order (Ha)— a law controlling 
gods and men and dominating them all; yet with 
this, a belief in the power of the magical formu¬ 
lae (mantra), exclamations and prayers, to whose 
compulsion not merely demons (the evil spirits of 
deception— drub) but even the gods (daeva) must 
submit; and, lastly, the institution of a priest¬ 
hood of fire-kindlers (dthravan) , who are at once 
the repositories of all sacred traditions and medi¬ 
ators in all intercourse between earth and 
heaven.’ ’ f 

* Encyclopedia Briiannica (nth Edition), Vol. 21, p.247. 

f Ibid., p. 203. 
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This intimate relationship between the language 
and the religion of the Veda and those of the 
Avesta has led scholars to assume that the 
ancestors of the Vedic Indians and the Iranians 
at one time formed a single people—that of the 
Aryans. According to Eduard Meyer ‘ ( their 
residence must have lain chiefly in the great 
steppe which stretches north of the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, through South Russia, to Turan 
(Turkestan) and the Oxus and Jaxartes. For 
here we continually discover traces of Iranian 
nationality . . . . . From the region of the 

steppes the Aryans must have penetrated into the 
cultivable land of Eastern Iran : thence one part 
spread over the district of the Indus, then on 
again to the Ganges; another moved westward to 
Zagros and the borders of the Semitic world.” * 
The “ undoubtedly Iranian ” names borne by some 
of the princelings of Syria and Palestine and the 
Kings of Matanni named in the Tell-el-Atnarna 
letters and other cuneiform inscriptions and the 
appearance of horse in Babylonia, Egypt and 
Greece about 1700 B.C., have led the same 
authority to hold c ‘ that towards the middle of 
the second millennium before Christ, the Iranians 
made a great forward movement to the West, 
and that certain of their princes—at first probably 
in the role of mercenary leaders, reached Meso¬ 
potamia and Syria and there founded principalities 
of their own, much as did the Germans under the 


* Ibid., p. 202. 
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Roman Empire, the Normans, Turks, etc.” * * * § 
The names of the gods invoked by a Mitanni King 
in a Boghaz-keui inscription of about 1400 b.c. 
—Indra, Varuna, Mitra, andtheNasatyas—further 
show that there was complete agreement of the 
ancestors of Indians and Iranians in language and 
religion still in the fourteenth century B.c.f 
Though this theory of Eduard Meyer has been 
adopted by Geldner, j. other Iranists hold diver¬ 
gent views. Professor Jackson considers it “ pre- 
mature to theorize’ ’ on Boghaz-keui inscriptions 
and adds : c * The mention may be merely a direct 
reference to Indian deities without having any 
immediate connection with Iran.” § Professor 
N. Soderblom of IJpsala (quoted by Moulton) is of 
opinion that the Boghaz-keui inscription confirms 
the belief that the Hittites were of Aryan origin, 
and the names “depend perhaps on a branch of 
the Aryans slowly pushing their way from the 
Baltic coasts to their new home in the East.” || 
Dr. B. B. Charles, a Semitist, holds that “ the 
Hittites were a people, possibly of mixed Aryan and 
Caucasic elements, ’ ’ and the Mitannians were ‘ ‘ ap¬ 
parently a Hittite people.”^ Professor Moulton 
writes: “ Here I would only observe that we know 
nothing about the movements of Indian or Iranian 


* Ibid., p. 203. 

f Journal of the. Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, p. 1096. 

t Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 28, p. 1041. 

§ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, IV, p. 620 a. 

|| Early Zoroastrianism, p. 6. 

If Encyclopedia 0) Religion and Ethics, VI. 723 a. 
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tribes in the second millennium, and could postulate 
an ebb from India to the North-West without com¬ 
promising anything that is really established." * 
Moulton’s latest view regarding the prehistoric mi¬ 
gration of the Aryans deserves notice. Referring 
to an essay of his on some points in Iranian ethno¬ 
graphy contributed to the volume dedicated to Pro¬ 
fessor William Ridgeway, he writes in a note to his 
Early Zoroastrianism (p. 5) * I make the founders 
of the Aryan culture—or rather the speakers of 
the language ip which it expressed itself—to have 
been a German tribe which made a very rapid 
trek across Russia past the north end of the Cas¬ 
pian, into the country north of the Punjab, into 
which before very long the bulk of the invading 
tribe passed on.” . This hypothesis well explains 

the presence of white and yellow-haired Brahmans 
in India (p. 25). 

But we are not here concerned with the hypotheti¬ 
cal prehistoric Aryan movements or the Mitannian 
controversy, but with Aryans who settled in Iran 
and specially the Magi who dwelt in Western Iran or 
Media. According to Herodotus the Magi were one 
of the six tribes of Media. Herodotus writes (i. 132) 
that whenever a Persian offers a sacrifice, “ a Ma- 
gian man stands by and chants a theogony thereto, 
for such the Persians say the chant is. Without a 
Magian it is not lawful for him to offer sacrifices ’ ’ 
We also learn from Herodotus and later classical 
writers that the Magi not merely played the role 


* Early Zoroastrianism, p. 7, 
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of “ Fire-kin dlers ” (athravan) of the A vest a, but 
formed a hereditary sacredotal caste, acting an 
important part in the state—advisers and spiri¬ 
tual guides to the King, and so forth. Moulton 
writes : “ From the first the Greek writers assume 
that the Magi were priests, with special skill in 
divination and oneiromancy. They were already 
essential for all priestly acts, and identified 
thoroughly with the Persian religious system. 
Moreover, from the fourth century [b.c.] down 
there are frequent allusions to Zoroaster himself 
as a Magus, and many of the foremost modern 
authorities have accepted this as probably true.” * 
Among the foremost modern authorities Geldner 
writes of Zoroaster:—“Probably he emanated 
from the old school of Median Magi, and appeared 
first in Media as the prophet of a new faith, but 
met with sacredotal opposition, and turned his 
step eastward. In the east of Iran the novel 
creed first acquired a solid footing, and subse¬ 
quently reacted with success upon the West.” f 
In one passage of the Gathas (Ys. 33.6) Zoroaster 
calls himself a priest (Zaotar= skt. hotar). 

Professor Moulton endeavours ‘ ‘ to blaze a 
path off the beaten track of scholarship ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ through a rather difficult wood' ’ by theorising 
“ that the Magi were part of the indigenous popu¬ 
lation of Media” with “several remarkable 
peculiarities of belief and habits which distinguish 
them sharply from Aryans and Semites alike.” 

* Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 196-197. 

j Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 28, p.1041. 
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Instead of dealing with the arguments of 
Professor Moulton in support of his hypothesis, 

I should first point out the consequences this 
hypothesis involves. According to Parsi tradition 
(Arda Viraf, i, 2) Zoroaster taught, in round 
numbers, some 300 years before the invasion of 
Alexander (330+300 = 630 B.c). This date 
is accepted by Jackson, West and a few other 
scholars. Eduard Meyer conjeeturally puts the 
date of Zoroaster at 1000 b.c., which “may be 
too high” according to Geldner.* Moulton 
writes of the date of Zoroaster : “The traditional 
date (660-583 b.c.) is a minimum, but there are 
strong reasons for placing Zarathushtra and his 
Gathas some generations earlier still.” f The 
rebellion of Gaumata the Magus broke out in the 
reign of Cambyses (528-521 B.C.). This was not 
a national rising of the Magians or Medians 
against their Achsemenian rulers, but Gaumata, 
though a Magian, adopted the role of an Achseme¬ 
nian (Persian) in the revolt and pretended to be 
Bardiya (Smerdis) the younger son of Cyrus who 
had been secretly slain by Cambyses. Gaumata 
was slain by Darius in $21. B.C. The state¬ 
ments of Herodotus (b.c. 484-424) about the 
position of the Magi in the Persian empire seem 
contradictory. While stating that it is not law¬ 
ful for a Persian to offer sacrifices without a Magi, 
Herodotus gives an account of a festival called 
Magophonia which was a celebration of the slay- 


* Ibid., p. 1041. t Early Zoroastrianism, p. viii. 
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ing of the Magian Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis, 
by Darius, and then, l ' no Magian may appear in 
the light, but the Magians keep themselves in 
their houses that day.’ * But Dr. B. H. Gray 
has furnished a very satisfactory explanation of 
this curious festival. He writes 

Why the Magi, so universal^ honoured in 
Iran, were obliged to keep within doors during the 
Magophonia has been a hard problem on the basis 
of the current explanation ; but if, as Mar quart 
holds, it was originally a New Year celebration, 
to be connected with the Mihrajan, which was 
also a New Year feast, it may probably be con¬ 
nected further with the Sacsea, which, from the 
statement of Dio Chrysostom and Berosus, was 
almost certainly a New Year festival, the promi¬ 
nent feature of which was the killing of a criminal 
who had for five days been permitted to wear royal 
robes, to sit on the royal throne, and empowered 
not only to issue whatsoever mandates he would, 
but even to consort with the royal concubines, 
and who, after his brief tenure of office, was 
scourged and hanged, so that the Sacaea probably 
represents, in attenuated form, the wide-spread 
practice (found also in Babylonia) of killing the 
priest-king. It would then follow that the origin 
of the Magophonia was the actual killing of a 
Magus who was at the same time both priest and 
king. This explains why the Magians were both 
reverenced and also liable to be killed, although 


* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, p. 374. 

14 
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long before the historical period the actual killing 
had been abandoned, and the festival survived 
merely in a season of merriment, during which the 
Magi were perhaps the butt of practical jokes and 
prudently remained indoors. The success of the 
attack of Darius and his comrades on the pseudo- 
Smerdis was very likely due in great part to thefact 
thatGaumata was himself a Magian ; and later, as 
already noted, the Magophonia (‘ Magus-slaying ’) 
was rationalised to commemorate this event, just 
as in Strabo’s day the Sacsea itself had come to be 
reinterpreted as commemorating a victory over 
the Scythians which may, indeed, have been won 
at the time of the celebration of the ancient fes¬ 
tival of the Sacsea, after it had long since lost its 
primal significance. ’ ’ * 

This theory regarding the origin of Magophonia 
indicates that it was celebrated by the Persians 
even in the time of Darius and it involved on their 
part the recognition of the Magi as representatives 
of their primitive priesthood. But even if we 
refuse our assent to this theory and its consequen¬ 
ces and hold with Moulton that Magophonia was 
nothing but an anniversary of the slaying of Gau- 
mata c ‘ intended to remind the subj ect population 
of the consequences that would follow if they temp¬ 
ted fortune again with an effort to throw off the 
yoke,”f it is very difficult to understand how 
could the Magi gain the ascendancy that they 

* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, pp. 874b-75a. 

t Early Zoroastrianism , p. 186. 
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enjoyed in the Achsemenian empire in the time of 
Herodotus in spite of such celebrations. Professor 
Moulton puts his case thus briefly in his Preface 
(p. x)“ It is argued that the Magi were an in¬ 
digenous tribe of priests or shamans, the leaders 
of the non-Aryan population of Media, who, after 
failing to gain political supremacy in the revolt of 
Gaumata, secured in two or three generations a 
religious ascendancy which compensated for any 
failure.” History furnishes no parallel to the 
change of which these lines contain a hint. Darius’s 
inscriptions show that he was an ardent devotee 
of the great God Auramazda “ who made this earth 
and yon heaven, who made man and amenity 
(civilization) for men, who made Darius King.” 

According to Moulton the early Achsemenian 
Kings belonged to the unreformed Iranian religion 
and Darius was the first true Zoroastrian of the 
dynasty. But whether the religion professed by 
Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius was the reformed 
Iranian religion or no, the question of questions 
in this connection is, whether this religion required 
the services of priests or it was a priestless religion 
a thing as yet unknown. Professor Moulton 
does not deny the existence of priests in the time 
of the early Achsemenian Kings. He writes, f c The 
Aryan Medes and Persians had known the m 
[Magi] for generations as skilled magicians and 
occultists; and when they volunteered for the 
work of the Persian Athravan and Zaotar , which 
was confined to no special class, the people would 
feel that they had a special guarantee of cor- 
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rect and effective ritual.”* If the work of the 
Athravan and Zaotar was not confined to any spe¬ 
cial class, it was open to people of all classes. In 
the time of rulers like Cyrus and Darius when the 
Persians reached the height of power and pros¬ 
perity, the work of Athravan and Zaotar must have 
brought considerable profit, honour, and influence 
to those who undertook it. That Aryan Medes 
and Persians, after enjoying such profits and privi¬ 
leges from time immemorial down to the time of 
the early Achsemenian Kings, should then quietly 
surrender the right to the shamans of an inferioi 
race in return for a guarantee of correct and 
effective ritual is simply incredible. Such a sur¬ 
render is not only incredible but impossible If 
the work of Athravan and Zaotar was confined to 
no special class in the time of Darius and before, 
it could not have gone on a-begging for so long, 
it must have been included ■ among the functions 
of the king and must have been exercised by the 
king and his deputies. This conclusion is forced 
upon us by the history of the priesthood of 
almost all civilised nations, whether Aryan, Semi¬ 
tic or Hamitic. 

Sir James Frazer writes: “The union of a 
royal title with priestly duties was common in 
ancient Italy and Greece. At Rome and in 
other cities of Latium there was a priest called 
the Sacrificial King or King of the Sacred Rites. 
In republican Athens the second annual-magis- 


* Ibid,, p. 194. 
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trate of the State was called the King, and his 
wife Queen; the functions of both were religious 
.Many other Greek democracies had titu¬ 
lar kings, whose duties, so far as they are known 
seem to have been priestly, and to have centred 

round the Common Hearth of the State. 

Some Greek states had several of these titular 
kings, who held office simultaneously. At Rome 
the tradition was that the Sacrificial King had 
been appointed after the abolition of the mon¬ 
archy in order to offer the sacrifices which before 
had been offered by the kings. A similar view 
as to the origin of priestly kings appears to have 
prevailed in Greece. In itself the opinion is not 
improbable, and it is borne out by the example 
of Sparta, almost the only purely Greek State 
which retained the kingly form of government in 
historical times. For in Sparta all State sacrifices 
were offered by the kings as descendants of the 
God. 

“ This combination of priestly functions with 
royal authority is familiar to every one. Asia 
Minor, for example, was the seat of various great 
religious capitals peopled by thousands of sacred 
slaves, and ruled by pontiffs who weilded at once 
temporal and spiritual authority, like the popes 
of mediaeval Rome. Such priest-ridden cities 
were Zela and Pessinus. Teutonic Kings, again, 
in the old heathen days seem to have stood in the 
position, and to have exercised the powers, of 
high priests.” * 

* The Magic Art (London, 1913), Vol. I, pp. 44-47- 
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In the Semitic world, among the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians— ‘ ‘ At first the ruler was su¬ 
preme in both the secular and the religious sides of 
life, but in time the priesthood developed till its 
help was needed for all religious actions. Yet the 

King remained priest in theory. The priests 

were always under the control of their chief, the 
King.” * Among the Hebrews,—“The King was 
judge, general, and priest, the officers set apart for 
these duties being only his deputies. There is no 
clear statement of the King being the chief priest, 
but there are many indications that he sometimes 
exercised priestly functions. In Phoenicia, Tabnit 
styles himself c priest of Astarte, King of the 
Sidonians,’ like his father. His son Eshmunazar 
calls his mother (she was his father’s sister) 
* priestess of Astarte ’ and ‘ queen, ’ though he 
himself does not bear priestly title ’ ’ f 

In Egypt—“ As son and successor of all the 
divinities (national or local) of the kingdom, the 
Pharaoh is by right the chief servitor of the Su¬ 
preme God and the chief pontiff of all the priest¬ 
hoods. In the bas-reliefs of the temples he is 
figured as the chief officiating priest, and every¬ 
where he is represented in the dwellings of his 
divine fathers, celebrating sacrifice, offering in¬ 
cense or libations, or consecrating the offering, 
opening the tabernacle, adoring the divine image, 
and going in front of his retinue.” J 

The observation of t he same phenomenon among 

* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VII, p.726b. 

t Ibid., p. 725b. J Ibid., p. 714a. 
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both savages and civilised peoples have led Sir 
James Frazer to the following generalisation as 
regards the evolution of kingship :— 

“ On the whole then we seem to be justified in 
concluding that in many parts of the world the 
King is the lineal successor of the old magician or 
medicine-man. When once a special class of sor¬ 
cerers have been segregated from the community 
and entrusted by it with the discharge of duties 
on which the public safety and welfare are believed 
to depend, these men gradually rise to wealth and 
power, till their leaders blossom out into sacred 
kings. But the great social evolution which thus 
begins with democracy and ends in despotism is 
attended by an intellectual revolution which affects 
both the conception and the functions of royalty. 
For as time goes on, the fallacy becomes more and 
more apparent to the acuter minds and is slowly 
displaced by religion ; in other words, the magi¬ 
cian gives way to the priest, who, renouncing the 
attempt to control directly the processes of nature 
for the good of man, seeks to attain the same end 
directly by appealing to the gods to do for him 
what he no longer fancies he can do for himself. 
Hence the King, starting as a magician, tends 
gradually to exchange the practice of magic for the 
priestly functions of prayer and sacrifice.”* 
Frazer’s view has revolutionized our idea of the 
origin of kingship. Mr. A. E. Crawley writes, 
“ Anthropological research has lately revolution- 

Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, Iyondon 
I 9 ° 5 » PP- 127-28 ; The Magic Art, I, pp. 371-372. 
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ized opinion as to the origin of kingly office. 
Without excluding the elements of leadership, 
organization, and generalship in war, J. G. Frazer 
has established by a long array of facts the theory 
that among the primitive peoples it was the medi¬ 
cine-man, the shaman, or public magician who 
laid the foundations at least in part of the kingly 
office.” * The theory explains the origin of the 
union of the political and sacredotal functions in 
the person of the King. 

The Ksairiya King of India and the Khshayathia 
(King) of Persia aie the two piominent exceptions 
to the rule. In India, from the very dawn of his¬ 
tory, the sacerdotal function is confined to an ex- 
clusive social class, the Brahman caste. -Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Moultan’s own admission the same 
state of things obtained in Persia two or three 
generations after Gaumata when the Magi gained 
the monopoly of priesthood. The reason why 
Moulton requires this interval of two or three gene¬ 
rations between the revolt of Gaumata and the 
appointment of the non-Aryan Magi as the sole 
priests of the Aryan religion of Persia is that when 
Herodotus gained the opportunity of gathering 
first-hand information about this religion some 
seventy years after the failure of Gaumata during 
his travels in the Persian empire ? he found the Magi 
in undisputed possession of the priesthood/ ’ f If 
this undisputed possession had been the result of 
a very recent change, the historian could hardlv 

me 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VII. p. yoga.. 

1* Early Zoroastn anism, p, 76. 
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have failed to notice it. Even if we hold with 
Moulton that ‘ f the success of the foreign shamans 
(Magi) in securing a monopoly of the priesthood 
for a cultus wholly alien to their own is no diffi¬ 
culty when we consider the conditions ” (p. 174), 
the silence of ‘ the father of history, about a change 
of so great a magnitude cannot be ignored. If in 
course of his travels Herodotus could meet with 
men who supplied him with authentic informations 
about the failure of the Magi two to three genera¬ 
tions before, it is difficult to believe that there 
was nobody to tell him anything of the Magi’s 
great triumph in his own generation. And if 
Herodotus had heard of the way in which the 
Magi had very lately secured the monopoly of the 
priesthood of the f alien ’ Persian religion, he 
could not have passed it over in silence. There¬ 
fore, in the absence of any positive evidence to 
show that the early Achsemenian kings and their 
predecessors exercised the priestly functions, 
which their successors voluntarily surrended to the 
alien Magi, we have no other alternative but 
to accept as a historical fact the traditional view 
that the Magi were the hereditary priests of the 
Aryan Medes and Persians from time immemorial 
and that Zarathushtra himself was a Magus. 

The origin of the Magian priesthood of Iran may 
be explained on the analogy of the Brahman priest¬ 
hood of India {ante, p. 33). The Magi were per¬ 
haps the most pure-blooded of Aryan settlers of 
Iran who elaborated the Iranian religion and gave 
it its peculiar shape and imposed it upon their 
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neighbours who were mixed in origin and inferior 
in culture. The Magophonia indicates that the 
Magus was at one time both the king and the 
priest. He was probably deprived of his sceptre 
by some one of his powerful subjects who dared 
not deprive him of his priestly functions. In some 
such way the separation of the political and sacer¬ 
dotal functions might have been brought about in 
ancient Iran. The analogous division of functions 
happened in India probably under similar condi¬ 
tions. The arguments adduced by Professor Moul¬ 
ton in support of his theory have been ably dealt 
with by Professor A. Berridale Keith in a short 
article on the Magi published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, pp. 790-799, which 
should be carefully read by every one interested 
in the question. 

While recognising the distant kinship between 
the Vedic Indian Brahman and the Median Magi, 
it is difficult to subscribe to the theories of Dr. 
D. B. Spooner enunciated in his second paper on 
the Zoroastrian Period of India History already 
referred to (ante, p. 155). Dr. Spooner’s theories 
practically amount to this :—After the coming of 
“ those Aryans who first invaded Northern India, 
and to whom we attribute rightly the Rigveda, ’ ’ 
there followed a series of invasions of the Magians 
from Persia that continued till the rise of the 
Maurya empire. These Persian invaders inaugu¬ 
rated the Zoroastrian period of Indian history 
that closely followed the Rgvedic period and 
bequeathed to India the Outer band of Indo-Aryan 
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languages, the Atharvaveda among the Vedas, the 
Buddha and Buddhism, and the powerful empire 
of the Maury as. As was to be expected, these 
views have already been subjected to a good deal of 
adverse criticism.* Dr. Spooner has restated his 
main theory in a somewhat modified form in a 
letter published in The Bengalee (Calcutta) of 
March nth, 1916. In this letter his position is 
thus defined : — 

“ I do not say that either Chandragupta or the 
Buddha was a Persian in our modern sense. I 
say they were members of a body of Aryans who 
came into this country at a date subsequent to the 
arrival of the first Aryan immigrations, when 
sufficient time had elapsed for the Vedic Hindus 
and their Iranian cousins to have developed differ¬ 
ences of faith.” 

Dr. Spooner then goes on to sum up the evi¬ 
dences upon which he bases his theory in this 

way: — 

“ When the linguistic Survey of India shows 
us, at that time beyond all explanation, that the 
Aryan languages of North India fall into two 
groups; when the Prakrt Grammarians assert 


* Mr. Vincent A. Smith in the Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society , 1915, pp. 800-802 ; Prof. Berridale Keith in the same 
Journal of 1916, pp. 138-142, and Dr. B. W. Thomas in pp. 
362-365 ; Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society of March, 1916; the present 
writer in a Calcutta lecture reported in the Statesman of the 
nth March, 1916 ; “Nimrod” in the Modern Review of April, 

1916. 
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that the (obviously Iranian) dialect of Balkh was 
integral part of Magadhi; when the language of 
these Outer Band Districts display Iranian charac¬ 
teristics ; when excavation at Pataliputra dis¬ 
closes pottery with the Persian fire-altar emblaz¬ 
oned on it, as well as a group of palaces agreeing in 
minute detail and even in giouping with the com¬ 
plex of Persipolis ; when the Prabodhacandrodaya 
tells us that Magadha was a country peopled 
mostly by foreigners ; and when the present popu¬ 
lation of Bihar shows such a number of a dm ittedly 
Sakadvipin Biahmans, is it so wholly preposter¬ 
ous to suggest that this region must have been 
settled by an I ranian body in prehistoric times ? ’ ’ 
(i) The classification of the Aryan languages of 
Northern India into two groups was never regarded 
as beyond all explanation. One explanation 
was suggested by Dr. Hcernle, the author of this 
classification, and has been adopted by Sir George 
Grierson in whose opinion “ the contention is 
entirely borne out by the results of ethnological en¬ 
quiries (ante, p. 45). The present writer put for¬ 
ward another explanation in a paper entitled the 
Ongm of the Bengalis published in East and West 
(Bombay) of April, 1907 (noticed in Nature , July 
25th, 1907) which is elaborated above in Chapter II. 
Dr. A. C. Haddon has expressed very similar views 
with regard to the. western section of the Indo- 

Aryans of the Outer countries. He writes in The 
Races of Man (pp. 60-61) 

‘ ‘ A zone of relatively broad-headed people ex¬ 
tends from the great grazing country of the West- 
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era Punjab through the Deccan to the Coorgs. 
Risley supports the view that this may be the 
track of the Scythians, who found their progress 
east blocked by the Indo-Aryans and so turned 
south, and mingled with the Dravidian popula- 
tion, and became the ancestors of the JVIarathas 
and Canarese. But evidence seems to be lacking 
that the Scythians penetrated far into the Dec- 
can, and apart from brachycephaly there is little 
to associate these peoples with Scythians. It 
seems quite possible that these brachycephals are 
the result of an unrecorded migration of some 
members of the Alpine race from the highlands 
of south-west Asia in pre-historic times.” 

Dr. Haddon repeats this opinion in The 
Wanderings of the Peoples (Cambridge, 1911), 

p. 27, where he adds that “the foreign element is 
certainly Alpine, not Mongolian.” 

(2) Dr. Spooner’s linguistic arguments are not 
likely to commend themselves to philologists. 
Among the languages of the Outer Band, the 
modern languages oi pastern India, viz., Behari, 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya owe their origins to 
Magadhi Prakrt. According to Pischel Magadhi 
Prakrt included all those Prakrt dialects which 
had ya instead of ] la for ra , Sa for sa, and in 
which the nominative of nouns in a ended e.” * 
Some of these peculiarities, the nominative of 
nouns in a terminating in g, and the change of r 
mto l s are also found in all the inscriptions of 
Asok a except those of Girnar and of North-West- 

* The Indian Antiquary, XXX, p. 555. 
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ern India. * The latter peculiarity is found in a 
Mleccha word spoken by the Asuras according to 

the Satapatha Bvdhmana III, 2. r. 23.' The text 
runs — 

te’ surd dttavacaso he'lavo he’lava iti vadantah 
pardbabhubuh. 

“ The Asuras, being deprived of speech, were 
undone, crying, ‘ He’lavah! he’lavah.’ ” 

Patanjali in his Vydkarana Mahdbhdsya (I. 
1. 1) quotes this passage in this modified form— 
te'surd helayo helaya iti kurvantah pardbabhubuh. 

,0 * 

The Asuras were undone crying, ‘ He at ay ah 
(=arayah , ‘ enemies’); he alayah ! ” ’ 

The Mleccha speech here assigned to the Asu¬ 
ras which changed r into l was evidently a Prakrt 
dialect with an important phonetic peculiarity 
that characterises the Prakrt used in eastern part 
of the empire of Asoka and the Magadhi Prakrt 
of the Grammarians. This change of r into l 
distinguishes the Magadhi Prakrt not only from 
Sanskrit but also from Zend and Persian. An¬ 
other peculiarity that distinguishes the Magadhi 
Prakrt from Zend is the change of $ into A whil e 
the latter changes the original s into h. There¬ 
fore it is more reasonable to trace Magadhi to an 

independent source than to Zend or to Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

( 3 ) The pottery with the Persian altar em¬ 
blazoned on it and the Persipolitan style and 
grouping of the Maurya palaces disclosed by the 

* Ibid., XXL, p. 173. 
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excavation of the site of Pataliputra should perhaps 
be attributed to the Persian architects and arti- 
zans employed by the Mauryas and not to the 
natives of Magadha whose ancestors are supposed 
to have come from Iran in the prehistoric period. 
The style of high-class architecture cannot be 
recognised as an evidence of the ethnic origin of 
the native population among whom the build¬ 
ings are erected. The buildings of Darius and 
Xerxes at Persepolis and Susa are not Persian in 
style. Eduard Meyer writes: 1 £ The royal edifices 
and sculptures are dependent mainly on Baby¬ 
lonian models, but, at the same time, we can 
trace in them the influence of Greece, Egypt and 
Asia Minor ; the last in the rock-sepulchres. ’ ’ * 

(4) The well-known Sanskrit drama Prabodha- 
candrodaya was written in the reign of King 
Kirttivarman Chan del of Kalanjar who reigned 
from a.d. 1049 rioo and was performed about 
a.d. 1065.f The statement contained in this 
work that c £ Magadha is mostly inhabited by the 
Mlecchas ( mlecchaprdya ) ” cannot be accepted as 
evidence of prehistoric Iranian immigration. 

(5) The presence of the Sakadvipl Brahmans in 
Bihar throws no light on the ethnic origin of the 
bulk of the population of Bihar. The Sakadvipl 
Brahmans are also known as Bhojaka or Maga 
Brahmans, the last designation being considered 
as identical with Magus and on that ground the 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 21, p. 210. 

f V. A. Smith's Early History of India, 3rd edition, pp. 

392 - 393 « 
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Maga Brahmans are recognised by some scholars 
as the modern representatives of the Persian Magi 
who migrated to India in the past. The legend 
of the coming of the Magi as narrated in the 
Bhavisyapurana (137) is thus summed up by 
Bhandarkar:— 

“Samba, the son of Krsna by Jambavatl, con¬ 
structed a temple of the sun on the banks of the 
Candrabhaga, the modern Chenab in the Punjab, 
and no local Brahman would accept the office of 
a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. He 
told him to get Magas, who were special sun- 
worshippers, from Sakadvipa. Then is given the 
history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Brahma11 
of the Mihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the 
name of Niksubha, with whom the sun fell in 
love. The son of these two was called Jarasabda 
or Jarasasta [=Zarathushtra], and from him 
sprang all Magas. They wore a girdle round 
their waist, which was called Avyanga. There¬ 
upon Samba went on the back of Garuda, 
his father’s vehicle, to Sakadvipa, brought some 
Magas from it and installed them into the office 
of priests of the temple he had constructed.’’ * 
_The legend of the importation of the Magas by 
amba is referred to in the Govindapur stone 
inscription of the poet Gangadhara, c dated Saka 
x° 39 , corresponding to a.d. 1137-38, thus: f— 
Hail to that gem of the three worlds, the divine 

* 1 aisnavism, etc., p. 153. 
t Epigraphia Indica, II, p. 33S. 
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Arana, whose presence sanctifies the milk-ocean- 
encircled Sakadvipa where the Brahmans are 
named Magas! There a race of twice-born 
[sprang] from the sun’s own body, grazed by the 
lathe, whom Samba himself brought hither. 
Glorious are they honoured in the world! ’ ’ This 
legend cannot be as old as the other legends 
about Krsna and his descendants that are narrated 
in the Harivamsa, the Visnupwana and the 
Bhagavatapurana , for in that case it would have 
found a place in these standard authorities. So 
it cannot be treated as an evidence of the early 
migration of the Zoroastrians to India. But this 
legend is probably based on a tradition that the 
Magas were foreigners in origin—evidently related 
to the race of Jarasasta or Zarathushtra—and 
inaugurated the Saura cult in India. In the 
Visnupurana II. 4. 69-70 Magah ( variant , Mrgah), 
Magadhah, Manasah and Mandagah are given as 
the names of the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras respectively of Sakadvipa. In a palm-leaf 
manuscript of the Mahabhavata in Bengali charac¬ 
ter in the collection of the Varendra Research So¬ 
ciety, in the Bhismaparvan (11, 35-3$) we read:— 

tatra punya janapada scatva.ro lokasamma- 

tah 
* ■ 

magasca masaka scaiva manasa mandaga 
statha 

maga brahmanabhuisthah svakarmmanirata 
nrpa 

masakesu tu raj any a dharmmikah sarwa- 

$ 

kamadah 

15 
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manasasca maharaja vaisyadharmmopajivi- 
nah 

* * * 

sudra sea mandaga nityam purusa dharm- 
masalinah 

“ There (in Sakdvipa) are four holy countries 
praised by men—Maga, Masaka, Manasa and 
Mandaga. Maga (contains) numerous Brahmans 
devoted to their own duties. In Masaka there 
are Rajanyas pious and munificent, O King. O 
Maharaja, Manasas earn their bread by performing 
the duties of the Vaisya . . . The Mandagas 

are ever pious Sudras.” 

In the Bombay edition of the Mahabharata and 
in the new edition based on the South Indian MSS. 
(printed in Bombay) we have mahgah, and in 
other editions mrgah, instead of maga. Magadha 
of the Visnupurana is evidently a misreading for 
Masaka of the Mahabharata and so the Magadha 
cannot be connected with Sakadvlpa. But as the 
Magas are not mentioned in any of the earlier texts, 
though the Magadhas and the MagadhadeSiyabrahm- 
anabandhus are {ante, pp. 37-38), the time of the 
cpming of the Magi cannot be pushed very far 
back. According to Weber, “ The Magas go back 
to an old mission of the Mithra-cult, the members 
of which, after their arrival in India (about the 
first two centuries A.D.), were incorporated in the 
Brahman caste.” * Sir R. G. Bhandarkar writes: 

On the coins of Kanishka there occurs a figure 


* The Indian Antiquary, XVI, p. 162. 
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with the name Miiro = Mihira [Persian Mihr = 
Mithra] by its side .... The cult, therefore, 
must have penetrated to India about the time of 
that Kushana prince, and the Multan [Skt. Mu- 
lasthdna ] temple, which was its original seat, must 
have been constructed about the same time.”* 
This supposition is, I believe, correct. The Magas, 
as we have already seen {ante, pp. 160-161), appear 
in Indian history in connection with the worship 
of the sun-image, and the appearance of the name 
of Miiro [Mithra] on the Indian coin may be recog¬ 
nized as the first indication of their advent. The 
Magian missionaries of Mithraism probably did 
not come to India alone, and lvere partly adopted, 
as Weber observes, “ probably together with some 
members of the other stratum of the Iranian im¬ 
migrants, into the ranks of the Brahmans them¬ 
selves under the name of Sakadviplya Brahmans.” f 
Anyhow, the immigration of a class of men whose 
foreign origin was remembered by a people like 
the Hindus usually forgetful of the past cannot be 
pushed back to a remote antiquity. This unique 
tradition further shows that the Maga Brahmans 
have always been recognized as aliens in Maga- 
dha and therefore a Magian origin cannot be 
postulated for the non-Maga population on the 
strength of this tradition. 

Though pottery with the Persian fire-altar em¬ 
blazoned on it is said to have been unearthed at 
the site of Pataliputra, there is nothing peculiarly 

* Vaisnavism, etc., p. 154. 

t The Indian Antiquary , XXX, p. 287. 
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Persian in the religion of Magadha in the Maurya 
period as known from the Kautillya A rthatastra, the 
edicts of Asoka and other sources. We discern 
three different strata in this religion,—a higher or 
p hil osophical stratum, and a Vedic stratum side by 
side with another that is evidently of local origin. 
Kautilya assigns to Anviksakl the first place 
among the sciences, the three others being —trayl 
(the triple Vedas), vavtta (agriculture or business 
generally) and the science of government. In the 
ArthaSatra i, 2, Anviksakl is said to comprise 
Samkhya, Yoga and Tokay at a. The Samkhya 
and. Yoga are the names of well-known systems of 
philosophy. The meaning of Tokayata is doubt¬ 
ful.* Pataiijali (on Panini VII3,1) names a com¬ 
mentary (varnika) on Tokayata called Bhaguri. 
The reason why Anviksakl is placed above the 
other sciences including trayl is thus explained by 
Kautilya 1,2:— 

“ Righteous and unrighteous acts are learnt 
from the triple Vedas; wealth and non-wealth 
fromVartta; the expedient and the inexpedient, 
as well as potency and impotency, from the science 
of Government; (Anviksakl), viewing these (scien¬ 
ces) in the light of reason (hetubhih ), does good to 
the world, keeps the mind steady in weal and woe 
alike, and bestows skill in knowledge, speech, and 
action, f 

* For an exhaustive discussion of the meanings of the 
term Lokayata see Rhys David’s Dialogues of Buddha (Don- 
don, 1899), pp. 166-172. 

t Mr. Shamsastry translates “ Jmmf %jjrw in 
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<f Anvlksakl is ever held to be the lamp of all 
branches of knowledge, the means of performing 
all rites, and the support of all the sacred laws.” 

Anvlksakl is grammatically irregular and the 
regular form Anviksiki is used in all other texts. 
The characteristic of viewing all other sciences in 
the light of reason better suits the Nyaya philoso¬ 
phy than Samkhya and Yoga as we now have them. 
Vatsyayana, the author of the Bhasya on Nyaya 
Sutras of Gautama, takes Anviksiki in the sense 
of Nyaya philosophy. Commenting on Sutra I, i. 
i. Vatsyayana writes :— 

What do you mean by this Nyaya or reason¬ 
ing ? It means the examination of things [i.e. 
categories] by means of proofs, that is to say, 
Inference based upon Perception and Verbal Testi¬ 
mony is called f Nyaya ’ or c Reasoning ’ ; it is 
also called • Anvlksa ’ (‘ investigation ’), because it 
consists in the reviewing (anu-iksana) of a thing 
previously apprehended (iksita ) by Perception and 
Verbal Testimony ; the science that proceeds by this 
‘ investigation ’ is called Anviksiki, Nydyavidyd, 
NyayaSastra! * * 

Vatsyayana, in the concluding portion of his 
comme ntary on I, n, reproduces the above- 

this original as, e< when seen in the light of these sciences . 33 
But this interpretation is not in agreement with the meaning of 
the stanza that follows wherein Anviksaki is called 
f^H 1% 4 the lamp of all sciences. 3 Therefore is taken 
as the object of and Anvlksakl as the subject 

(understood). 

* M. M. Ganganath Jha's translation, Indian Thought , 
Vol IV, pp. 174-175. 
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quoted stanza of Kautilya with one little variation, 
vidyoddeSe praklrttitd, ‘ it has been expounded at 
the very outset of all vidya or branches of know¬ 
ledge’ instead of Sasvadanvlksakl mata. Vatsya- 
yana is traditionally identified with Kautilya or 
Chanakya. The Bhasya on the Nyasyasutra attri¬ 
buted to Vatsyayana is later in date than the 
Arthasastra; but the tradition of Chanakya’s 
authorship of the Bhasya may be taken to indi¬ 
cate that it is a later production of a school of 
philosophy founded by Kautilya himself that sub¬ 
sequently specialised in Nyaya. Kamandaka, 
whose Nitisara is professedly a summary of 
Kautilya’s ArthaSastra, writes of Anviksiki (II, 
n), “ Anviksiki is atmavidya (=padarthasvabha 
vavidya, 1 science of the nature of categories ’) or 
metaphysics; from observing (iksanat) happiness 
and misery and finding out ( iksamanah ) truth by 
means of that (Anviksiki) (one) removes pleasure 
and pain.” * 

The ArthaSastra furnishes us with considerable 
materials for reconstructing the popular religion of 
the Maurya period. In the section (II, 4) on 
c Buildings within the Fort’ Kautilya ordains :— 

“ To the north, the royal deity of the city (na- 
gararaja-devata) . 

“In the centre of the city, the apartments 
of gods such as Aparajita Apratihata, Javanta, 
Vaijayanta, Siva, Vaisravana, Asvin, and the 
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gloiious liquor-house ($ri-madiragrham) shall be 
situated.”* 

Deiadevata or the guardian deity of the country 
is also referred to by Kautilya. In the chapter 
on Remedies against National Calamities (IV, 3) 
Kautilya provides remedial measures against fire, 
flood, disease, famine, rats, tigers, serpents and 

demons ( raksamsi ). Against fire he ordains :_ 

“Not only on ordinary days, but also on full- 
moon days Agni should be worshipped (agnipujdh 
karayet) with offerings, oblations, and prayers.” ' 
Against floods:— 

On new and full-moon days also (-parva.su ca) 
shall 1 ivers be worshipped (nadipujah karayet). 

Experts in magic and yoga (mayayoga vidah ), 
and persons learned in the Vedas, shall perform 
rites against rain (varsamabhicareyuh). 

During drought shall the husband of Saci 
(Indra), Ganga, mountain, and Mahakaccha be 
worshipped.’ ’ 

Against epidemic (maraka) :— 

“ Sprinkling water on sacred spots (tlrthabhisec- 
anam), performance of the ceremonial called Ma- 
hakcchavardhana, milking the cows on the crema¬ 
tion ground, burning the trunk of a corpse, and 
spending nights in devotion to gods ( devaratrih ) 
shall also be performed. 

“ In case of epidemic among the cattle, . . . the 
worship of one’s own favourite god (svadaivata- 
pu'janam) also shall be carried out.” f 

* English tr., p. 61. 

t English tr., p. 262. Mr. Shamsastry renders 
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Against rats:— 

cc Holy men and ascetics ( siddhatapasah) may 
also perform propitiatory rites. 

f £ On new and full-moon days rats may be wor¬ 
shipped (musikapujah karayet).” 

Against snakes :— 

“ Those who are learned in the Atharvaveda 
may perform auspicious rites. On new and full- 
moon days (snakes) may be worshipped.” 

Against tigers:— 

“ On new and full-moon days mountains may 
be worshipped.” 

Against Raksas (demons):— 

‘ c Persons acquainted with the rituals of the 
Atharvaveda, and experts in magic and yoga, 
shall perform such ceremonials as ward off the 
danger from demons. 

On new and full-moon days the worship of 
caityas may be performed by placing on a veran¬ 
dah offerings such as an umbrella, the picture of 
an arm, a flag and some goat’s flesh.” * 

In the concluding stanza of IX, 7 it is en¬ 
joined :— 

“Whether demoniacal ( asuri ) troubles are absent 
or are too many, or normal, the rites prescribed 
•in the Atharvaveda as well as the rites undertaken 
b}' accomplished ascetics {siddhayah) are performed 
for success.” 


as oblations to gods; and as the worship of 

family gods. * 

* Ibid. , p. 264. 
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* v/ V/ 

The chapter on Means to Injure Enemy (XIV. i) 
concludes with these formulas :— 

“ Salutation to Aditi! salutation to Anumati! 

saluation to Sarasvati! salutation to Savitr! Svaha 

to Agni! svaha to Soma ! svaha to Bhuh ! svaha 

to Bhuvah! ” 

* 

The formulas contained in the chapter on the 
application of medicines and Mantras (XIV. 3) fur¬ 
nish us with valuable materials for reconstfucting 
the Mauriyan pantheon. These are:— 

“I bow to Bali, son of Vairocana; to Sambara 
acquainted with a hundred kinds of magic ( sata- 
mayam); to Bhandirapaka, Naraka, Nikumbha 
and Kumbha. 

“I bow to Devala and Narada; I bow to 
Savarnigalava; with the permission of these I 
cause deep slumber to thee. 

X 

* 

“ Having bowed to Manu, and having tethered 
the roguish dogs, and having also bowed to 
those gods who are in heaven (devalokesu ), to 
Brahmans among men; 

“to those who are well-versed in the Veda, to 
Siddhas (holy men), and to ascetics dwelling in the 
Kailasa mountain (.Kaildsa tafasah), to all these 
holy men (Siddhas), I do cause slumber to thee. 

* -X 

“Oblation to Manu, Aliti and Paliti. 

& * -If 

“I bow to (the goddess) Suvarnapuspi and 
Brahman!, to (the god) Brahma and Kusadvaja, 
to serpents and goddesses; I bow to all ascetics. 
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‘' Oblation to thee, O Amili, Kimile, Vayujare, 
Prayoge, Phake, Kavayusve, Vihale, Dantakata- 
ke, oblation to thee. 

* * * 

I bow to Bali, the son of Vairocana, to Sam- 
bara acquainted with hundred kinds of magic, to 
Nikutnbha, Naraka, Kumbha, Tantukaccha, the 
great demon ( Mahasura ); 

“to Amralava, Pramila, Mandoluka and 
Ghatodbala; to Krsna with Kamsa and to 
famous Paulami.” 

Other supernatural beings named are, Salaka 
demons, Candalf, Kumbhi, Tumbu Katuka 
and Sarigha. From this catalogue of demons it 
is a relief to turn back to the chapter on Punish¬ 
ment for violating justice (IV. 13) which is thus 
concluded:— 

“ When the King punishes an innocent man, 
he shall throw into water dedicating to god Varuna 
a fine equal to thirty times the unjust imposi¬ 
tion ; and this amount shall afterwards be distri¬ 
buted among the Brahmans. 

By this act the King will be free from the sin 
of unjust imposition; for King Varuna is the 
ruler of sinners among men.” 

It will be observed that among gods, goddesses, 
Rsis, heroes and demons invoked in the Artha- 
Sastra of Kautilya, there are some that do not 
belong to the Vedic pantheon. We may recognise 
in them the gods and demons worshipped by the 
early inhabitants of Magadha. The images of 
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gods (devapratima), Caityas and Stupas were 
regularly worshipped; for we are told (XIII. 2): 

<c When the enemy is in the habit of paying 
frequent visits to holy men (siddhas) , wandering 
mendicants (pvavva / )ita ), Caityas y Stupas y and 
images of gods (daivata*pv atiwia) y spies hidden in 
underground chambers or in subterranean pas¬ 
sages, or inside the walls, may strike him down ” 
Caitya-stupa may be a compound and mean ‘ a 
sepulchral mound/ Here we can trace the root 
from which the Buddhists derived their worship 
of Caityas and Stupas. The following extract 
(XIII. 2) shows that the Caityas were high 
mounds situated near cities and considered as the 
abode of evil spirits :— 

c c Climbing on a Cciitya {editywidruJiyci ) at night 
in the vicinity of the city of the enemy and blow¬ 
ing through tubes or hollow reeds the fire con¬ 
tained in a few pots, some firey spies may speak 
indistinctly, ( We are going to eat the flesh of the 
King or his ministers, let our worship continue.” 

In the ASvalayana-Grhya-Sutra I. 12, 1-7 > the 
following rite called the Caitya sacrifice is or¬ 
dained :— 

1. “At a Caitya sacrifice he should before the 
Svistakrt (offering) offer a Bali to the Caitya. 

“If, however, (the Caitya) is distant (he 
should send his Bali) through a leaf messenger. 

* * * 

5. “If there, is anything dangerous between 
(them and the Caitya), (he gives him) some 
weapon also. 
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6 . “If a navigable river is betweeen (them and 
the Caitya, he gives him) also something like a 

raft with (the words), c Hereby thou shalt 
cross.’ ” * 

Asvalayana’s statement, read in the light of 
the Arthaiastva, leaves no room for doubting 
that Caitya denoted a mound worshipped as a 
fetish. The Caitya was an object of popular 
worship and was borrowed both by the Brahmans 
and the Buddhists from the folk religion. The 
author of the Avthaiastr a, as an orthodox Brah¬ 
man, is hostile to the Buddhists. Under f Miscel¬ 
laneous offences’ he ordains (III. 20): “ When a 
person entertains, in dinner dedicated to gods or 
ancestors, Buddhists (Sakya), Ajlvakas, Sudras 
and exiled persons (pr aw a'j ita), a fine of 100 
panas shall be imposed.’ ’ f 

The Gayasirsa hill and the Aksaya (imperish¬ 
able) Vata tree of Gaya were the two very holy 
objects of Magadha. In the Institutes of Visnu 
(UXXXV, 4-5) it is enjoined that Sraddha (fu¬ 
neral oblations) offered at Gayasirsa and near the 
Vata (Aksayavata) confers eternal bliss upon the 
giver. In the M cihaibhav ata, (III. 84, 83) we are 
told: ‘ There (at Gaya) is the Aksayavata re¬ 

nowned in the three worlds; it is said that what 
is offered there to the ancestors never perishes.” 
In the Grhya Sutras and in the Dharmasutras of 
Apastamba, Gautama and Vaudhayana Gaya is 

not mentioned in connection with the funeral 

.. ' * 

* Sacred Books of the East, XXIX, pp. 178-179. 

f English tr., p. 251. 
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oblations. But Gautama ordains (XV. 5) that 
when one is near a particularly sacred place no 
restrictions as to time need be observed regarding 
funeral oblations. The holy Gayasirsa hill and 
the Aksayavata of Gaya were chosen for funeral 
oblations evidently under this rule. 

The edicts of Asoka also afford us glimpses of 
the folk religion of the Maurya period. In the 
fourth rock edict Asoka proclaims : “ But now, in 
consequence of the adoption of the dharma (law 
of morality) by Devanampriya Priyadarsin, the 
sound of the drum is, lo! but the sound of the 
dharma, the spectacle presented to the people, 
processional cars, elephants, bonfires and others, 
the representations of the dev as.” * 

Here Asoka refers to religious processions 
that he arranged for the edification of his subjects. 
In these processions images of gods riding on 
chariots and elephants were exhibited. The cor¬ 
rect translation of the term misa in the Rupnath, 
Sahasram and Brahmagiri edicts by M. Sylvain 
Levi has revealed to us another phase of Asoka’s 
activities in the same line. The passage in the 
Rupnath edict containing the term is thus trans¬ 
lated by Hultzsch:— 

“ Those gods who up to this time had been un¬ 
associated (with men) in Jambudvipa have now 
been made associated (with them).'” 

The corresponding passage of the Sahasram 
edict is thus rendered:— 


* Prof. S. K. Aiyangar’s translation, The Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XLIV, p. 205. 
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c ‘ Men in J ambudvlpa who up to this time had 
been unassociated with the gods have ( now ) been 
made associated with the gods.” * 

The same fact is also stated in a passage of the 
newly discovered Maski rock edict of Asoka, f 

The text of the passage runs :— 

pute J ambit - . s [i] . . \deva husu) 

te d [ 5 ] ni misibhuta 

misibhuta, like mis a in the Rupnath and other 
edicts, is derived from Pali missa, Sanskrit mi&ra, 
‘mixed,’ and should be rendered as ‘ got mixed,’ 

: got associated’; and the passage should be ren¬ 
dered thus:— 

“ (Those gods who) were (not) formerly (associa¬ 
ted with men) in Jambu [dvipa] . . . have 

now been made associated (with them).” J 

The most important question in this connec¬ 
tion is, who were the gods whose cults were propa¬ 
gated. by Asoka all over his empire? Dr. F. W 
Thomas suggests: ‘ ‘ Are we to understand a con¬ 
version of people who previously did not recog¬ 
nize the Brahmanical gods ? ” § This view is en¬ 
dorsed by Professor Hultzsch who adds, “In a 
slightly modified form, this suggestion finds 
support in many passages of the rock and pillar 
edicts, in which Asoka declares that his chief 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1911, pp. 1114-1115. 

t Hyderabad Archceological Series, No. I, New Asokan Edict 

* 

of Maski , p. 4. 

i Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, the editor and translator of the 
edict, takes misibhuta in the sense mrsibhutah (p, 5). 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1912, p. 480. 
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aim was to secure the ‘ attainment of heaven ’ 

(. svagavadlii , Girnar, ix, 1 . 9) by his subjects 
through the practice of morality.” * Perhaps this 
is the correct view. But I would venture to sug¬ 
gest that by ‘ ‘ Brahmanical gods ’ ’ we must neither 
understand the ancient Brahmanical Vedic gods, 
nor the Brahmanical gods recognized by the 
modern Hindus, but the Brahmanical gods recog¬ 
nized by the natives of Magadha. The ArthaSas- 
tra of Kautilya affords us a glimpse of those gods. 

In the religion of the Maurya period as set 
forth above we do not discern any element that is 
peculiarly Persian or Magian. Of course magic 
(mayayoga) occupied a very prominent place in 
this religion. But magic was not the monopoly 
of the Magi, it was universal. Dr. Otto Schrader 
writes, “There was among the Aryans, just as 
among all other people, a more ancient way of 
bringing the supernatural within reach of the 
natural than sacrifice and prayer, namely, 
magic." f Other elements may be traced to the 
Indo-Iranian or even the Aryan period. 

I shall bring this criticism of Dr. Spooner’s 
theory to a close with a few observations on one 
other aspect of his theory,—his rejection of the 
accepted view regarding the origin of Buddhism 
that Gautama, “having been born a Hindu,’’ 
“repudiated the teachings of Hinduism, denied 
the authority of its scriptures, broke from it 
altogether and founded a rival church which grew 

* Ibid., p. 1059. 

f Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , II, p. 40 a* 
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and flourished at the expense of the Hindu faith.” 

Dr. Spooner defines his own view as follows:_ 

X hold that Gautama broke away, not from the 
Hindu faith, but from the Magian, and stepped 
out, not away from Hinduism but towards it 
and built up his following not primarily from 
the ranks of Hinduism but from those of the Ira¬ 
nian community in this country, thereby setting 
in motion forces which reached their culmination 
when at length the Buddhist community in India 
merged by slow degrees imperceptively into the 

Hindu fold and ceased to have an individual 
existence.” 

One proof of Gautama’s Magian origin adduced 
by Dr. Spooner is the name Sakyamuni, the dic¬ 
tionaries asserting that this word Sakya means 
descendants of the Sakas or Scythians.” It is 
now generally held that the Scythians were Ira¬ 
nian in speech, but that they were also Magian 
in religion has not yet been seriously suggested. 
Whatever the dictionaries may say. the oldest 
Buddhist texts, the Ambattha Sutta * and the Maha- 
vastu, f derive Sakya from Sakya, ‘ able ’ (see also 
ante, p.155). I n Vedic India Saka was quite a com¬ 
mon name among the Brahman teachers. A Saka- 
dasa Bhaditayana is mentioned in the Vamsa 
Brahmana. Sakayanya, ‘ descendant of Saka, ’is 
the patronymic of one Jata in the Kathaka Sam- 
hita (XXVII, 7 ). Sakayanins or followers of Sa¬ 
kayanya are referred to in the Satapatha Brah- 


* Rhys David’s Dialogues of the Buddha (I), p. 115 
t Senart’s Mahdvastu, Vol. I, p. 351. 
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mana (X, 4. 5). In the Maitrayani Upanisad 
one Sakayanya is the teacher of Brhadratha, a king 
of the Iksvaku line.* In the dictionaries c Saka ’ 
is also as explained ‘ relating to Saka or Indo- 
scythians.’ 

The accepted view that Gautama Buddha was 
born a Hindu is based on traditions and legends 
enshrined in such canonical works as the Maha- 
vastu, the Diviyavadana, and the Lolita Vistara, 
and non-canonical works like Asvaghosa’s Buddha - 
canta and the Pali Nidanakatha. These works 
agree in representing Suddhodana as a Brahman- 
ist. A Brahman named Udayana was his Purohita 
(domestic priest).f Ten days after the birth of the 
future Buddha, we are told in the Buddhacarita I, 
88-89 > Suddhodana ‘ ‘ offered for his son most elabo¬ 
rate sacrifices to the gods with muttered prayers, 
oblations” and gave to the Brahmans cows full of 
milk. When the child first entered Kapilavastu 
with his mother, he was taken to the temple 
named Sakyavardhana for bowing to the feet of the 
image of the goddess Abhaya, according to the 
Mahavasiu.% Abhaya was probably a form of 
Durga In the Divyavadana the temple (devakula) 
is called Sakyavardha , but the presiding deity is 
not named. § In the Lalita Vistara the name of the 
temple is omitted, but it is said that the temple 

* Vedic Index, II, pp. 368-369. 

t Lalita Vistara (I,efmann), p. 121. 

'trwrt I Mahdvastu (Senart) II, p. 26. 

§ Divyavadana (Cowell and Neil), p. 391. 

16 ■ 
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contained the images of the following gods—§iva, 
Skanda, Naray ana, Moon, Sun, Vaisravana, Sakra, 
Brahma and the Lokapalas (viz., Dhrtarastra, 
Virudhaka, Virupaksa and Vaisravana).* If one 
chooses to ignore these traditions, while crediting 
others like the next-of-kin marriage practised by 
Gautama Buddha’s remote ancestors, anything 
can be proved about him. 

Traditional evidences are also not wanting to 
show that Gautama Buddha deliberately repudi¬ 
ated Brahmanism. The great renunciation of Sar- 
varthsiddha took place in the dead of night. 
Leaving Kapilavastu he rode southward. We 
are told in the Mahavastu that after riding on 
Kanthaka for twelve yojanas the prince reached 
a place ( adhisthana ) called Anomiya in the Malla 
country not far from the hermitage of the Rsi 
Vasistha (i.e., of the Vasistha clan). After as¬ 
suming the garb of a monk Gautama entered the 
hermitage of the old Rsi and was cordially wel¬ 
comed there. The Rsi asked the prince, ‘ ‘ Who are 
you, and why have you come to this hermitage ? ’ ’ 
Gautama said that he came of the Iksvaku line 
(‘ vamia ) and was the son of King Suddhodana; he 
had renounced the world to seek liberation from 
birth, disease, old age, and death. The Rsi re¬ 
plied that nothing was unattainable for one like 
him. Nothing more is said in the Mahavastu 
about Gautama’s doings in the hermitage, and the 
narrative is abruptly cut off with the statement 
that the Bodhisattva ( c future Buddha’) went to 

* Lalita Vistara (Eefrnann). pp. 119-120. 
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Vaisali, and sought instructions from Arada Ka- 
lama.* In the Divyavadana it is said that the sage 
to whose hermitage the Bodhisattva went after 
donning the yellow robe of a monk was Bhargava 
(son of Bhrgu). f In th eBuddhacarita also the same 
tradition is preserved. “ Then when the sun, the 
eye of the world, was just risen, he, the, noblest of 
men, beheld the hermitage of the son of Bhrgu ’ ’ 
(VI. 1)4 In this hermitage of the son of Bhrgu 
the prince met with Brahman ascetics who, desir¬ 
ous of heaven, were performing different kinds of 
penance. “ He spent several nights there, himself 
like the moon, examining their penances ; and he 
departed from that penance field, feeling that he 
comprehended the whole nature of penance” 
(VII, 34). As Gautama was leaving the hermitage, 
the chief of the ascetics implored him to stay in 
the hermitage. Gautama replied, “But this de¬ 
votion of yours is for the sake of heaven,—while 
my desire is that there may be no fresh birth; 
therefore I wish not to dwell in this wood ; the 
nature of cessation is different from that of ac¬ 
tivity” (VII. 48). heaving the hermitage of the 

Brahman ascetics, the Bodhisattva sought the help 

* 

of the Sramanas Arada Kalama of Vaisali and Ud- 

* m 

raka Ramaputra of Rajagrha in succession. Dis¬ 
satisfied with their teachings, the Bodisattva re¬ 
tired to the forest of Uruvilva near Gaya and 

* Senart's Mahavastu , II, pp. 164, 195-198. 

f Divyavadana , p. 391. See also Lolita Vistara (kef- 
mann), p. 238. 

% Mahavastu II, pp* 124-130. 
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there performed for six years penances practised 
by the Sramanas and the Brahmans of those 
days.* After practising severe penances for six 
years he discovered that “ this is not the way to 
enlightenment ” {nay am marga. bod-hay a ), ‘‘this is 
not the way to liberation ’ ’ (nayam marga mok- 
saye). Thus was Hinduism repudiated by Gau¬ 
tama the Bodhisattva. But it was not a complete 
repudiation of Hinduism. One aspect of Hindu¬ 
ism, faith in the doctrine of transmigration, led 
this Ksatriya monk to repudiate another aspect— 
the practices leading to heaven. 


* Cowell’s translation, Sacred Books of the East, XUX. 


NOTES. 

A. Arya and Sudra (p. 2). 

In the early Rgvedic age, before there were Vaisyas and 
Sudras, the ‘noseless’ aborigines who opposed the Aryas 
were called Dasyus or Dasas. In the later Vedic literature, 
the Sudra, instead of the Dasyu or Dasa, is contrasted with 
the Arya. It is usually assumed that the term Ar}m is used 
in the ethnic sense in the Rgveda as well as in the later 
Vedas. But .such a view is opposed to tradition which 
should not be ignored in the interpretation of texts like the 
Yajurveda wherein not only the four castes, but also some 
of the so-called mixed castes find mention, and the Atharva- 
veda which is even later in form. According to Panini 

MM 

(III. i. 103) Arya means/ master * (svam%) as well as ‘ Vaisya/ 
So when Arya is not used in the sense of ' Vaisya/ it denotes 
the first three castes—Brahman, Ksatriya, and Vaisya—not 
because they are Aryan in blood, but because they are 
‘ masters/ that is to say, freemen, and not slaves. This is 
evident from the following passages of Kautilya’s Arthaiastra 

x 3 ) wherein even a Sudra freeman is classed as an 
Arya:— 

The selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of the life of a 
Sudra, who is not a born slave, and has not attained major¬ 
ity, but is an Arya in birth, shall be punished with a fine of 

12 panas; of a Vaisya, 24 panas; of a Ksatriya, 36 panas; 
and of a Brahman, 48 panas. 

* * * * 

It is no crime for Mlecchas to sell or mortgage the life 

of their own offspring. But never shall an Arya be subjected 
to slavery. 

* * * * 

Deceiving a slave of his money or depriving him of the 
privileges he can exercise as an Arya {Aryabhava) shall be 
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punished with half the fine (levied for enslaving the life of an 
Ary a). * * * * 

“The offspring of a man who has sold off himself as a 
slave shall be an Ary a. , A slave shall be entitled to enjoy 
not only whatever he has earned without prejudice to his 
master’s work, but also the inheritance he has received from 
his father. 

“On paying the value (for which one is enslaved), a slave 
shall regain his Aryahood (aryatvam). The same rule shall 
apply either to born or pledged slaves.” * 

To attach any ethnic significance to the term Sudra and 
also to the term Arva as used in the later Vedic and Sans- 
krit literature is, therefore, misleading. 

B. The Pisaca Affinities of Lahnda, Sindh! 

and Kashmiri. 

In a paper on The North-Western group of the Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars (Indian Antiquary , XLIV, p. 226) Sir George 
Grierson writes:— 

“The position of Lahnda in regard to Panjabi is altogether 
peculiar. The whole Pahjab is the meeting ground of two 
entirely distinct languages, viz. the Pisacha parent of 
Lahnda which expanded from the Indus Valley eastwards, 
and the old Midland language, the parent of the modern 
Western Hindi, which expanded from the Jamna Valley 
westwards. In the Pahjab they overlapped. In the Eastern 
Pahjab, the wave of old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, 
and old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resulting 
language being Panjabi. In the Western Pahjab, the old 
Western Hindi had nearly exhausted itself, and old Lahnda 
had the mastery, the resulting language being modern Lahnda. 
The latter language is therefore in the main of Pisacha origin 
but bears traces of the old Western Hindi. Such traces are 
much more numerous, and of much greater importance in 
Panjabi. Lahnda may be described as a Pisacha language 

* English translation, pp. 230232. 
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infected by Western Hindi, while Panjabi is a form of 
Western Hindi infected by Pisacha. 

Sindh!, on the contrary, shows a much more clear 
lelationship to the Pisacha languages, being protected from 
invasion from the East by the desert of Western Rajputana. 
While modern Eahnda, from its origin, merges imperceptively 
into Panjabi, Sindh! does not merge into Rajasthani, but 
remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects as exist 
are mere mechanical mixtures, not stages in a gradual linguis¬ 
tic change. 

On the South the case of Sindhi and Gujarati is nearly 
the same; but there is a certain amount of real change from 
one language to another in the border dialect of Kachchhl 
owing to the fact that Gujarati, although now, like Rajas¬ 
thani, a member of the Central Group of Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, has at its base remnants of some north-western 
language.” 

Sir George Grierson writes about Kashmiri“ Kashmiri is 
a mixed language, having as its basis a language of the Dard 
group of the Pisacha family allied to Shina. If has been 
powerfully influenced by Indian culture and Indian literature, 
and the greater part of its vocabulary is now of Indian origin 
and is allied to that of the Sanskritic Indo-Aryan languages of 
Northern India. As, however, its basis—in other words, 
its phonetic system, its accidence, its syntax, its prosody—is 
Pisacha, it must be classed as such, and not as a Sanskritic 
form of speech.” (Indian Antiquary , XIJV, p. 270). 

The place of the so-called Pisacha languages in the Aryan 
family is thus defined by the same authorityIt has been 
previously pointed out that the Pisacha languages, which 

group, occupy a position inter¬ 
mediate between the Sanskritic languages of India proper 
and the Eraniau languages further to their West. They thus 
possess many features that are common to them and to the 
vSanskritic languages, But they also possess features peculiar 
to themselves, and others in which they agree rather with 
the languages of the Eranian family.” {Ibid., p. 257). 
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Sound Changes in Bengali. 


Speaking of Kashmiri phonetics, Sir George Grierson 
writes in the second article quoted in the last note: “ In none 
of the modern Pisacha languages, except in the case of a 
few borrowed words, are there any sonant aspirates. When 
such letters originally formed part of a word, the aspiration 
is dropped, so that gh becomes g, jh becomes / or z, dh 
becomes d or r, dh becomes d, and bh becomes g. There is 
nothing like this in India proper, but it is a universal rule in 
Kashmiri” (p. 258). 

Sir George Grierson has already noted in his Linguistic 
Survey of India, Vol. V, Part I (Specimens of the Bengali and 
Assamese languages) that in the dialects of Eastern Bengal 
aspiration is often omitted from soft consonants, gh, jh, dh, 
dh, and bh. The present writer can speak from personal 
knowledge about the dialect spoken by the common people 
of Vikrampur (Munshigunge Subdivision), Dacca District. 
I11 this dialect sonant consonants gh, jh, dh, dh and bh have 
no place. 


r. 


3 - 

4 * 

> 


(а) ghar, ‘house/ is pronounced as gar ; ghoda is gora. 

(б) aghor is pronounced as agar. 

(c) bagh, ‘ tiger/ is pronounced as bag. 

(a) jhad, ‘storm/ is pronounced as far or zar and 

jhamia is pronounced as fata or zdla. 

(b) bujhildm , ‘ I understand/ is pronounced as hujilam. 

(c) bofha is pronounced as boja , sojha is pronounced as 

sofa. Medial and terminal jh is pronounced j 
even in the spoken language of Calcutta. 

(a) dhuti, ‘loin-cloth/ is pronounced as duti 9 

( b) adhar is pronounced as adav. 

(c) kamdh is pronounced as hand, bdihdh as band. 

(a) dhdk, ‘ drum/ is pronounced as dak, dMka as daka, 

1 covered' (hence Dacca). 

{a) bhavand , ‘ anxiety/ is pronounced as bah’na, bhdri , 
‘ heavy/ as ban. 

(b) abhay is pronounced as abay. 

(c) abb, , ‘ mica/ is pronounced as ah. 
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While Sir George Grierson traces the Bengali pronunciation 
of ks as kkha, hy as jjh, kt as t , and sagara as sagara or 
sayara to the influence of Magadhi Prakrt as illustrated by 
the grammarian Hemacandra,* he lays no stress on the 
absence of sonant aspirates in the spoken language of 
Eastern Bengal. This cannot be a mere accident, but an 
heirloom from the non-Sanskritic predecessor of the present 
Sanskritic Bengali. In Eastern Bengal the Sanskritic 
Bengali of our day is pronounced not with genuine Sans¬ 
kritic sounds, but with the sounds of its predecessor or parent 
as far as the sonant aspirates are concerned. This non-' 
vSanskritic parent of modern Bengali was akin to the parent 
language of Kashmiri and other languages spoken in the 
North-West of India and named Pisaca languages by Sir 
George Grierson. Another phonetic peculiarity of the spoken 
language of the illiterate classes of Eastern Bengal which points 
to the same conclusion is the pronunciation of the initial 
sibilant s as h. Thus, sva§ur, ‘ father-in-law/ is pronounced as 
hasur or haur; samd, ‘ bull/ as hdr ; and sap, ' serpent/ as hap, 
and sakal, 'all/ as hagai or haggal. Though in the written 
Bengali s, s, and s find place, yet in the spoken Bengali there 
is only one sibilant s, a legacy from the Magadhi Prakrt 
and in Eastern Bengal, as in Kashmir, this initial s is pro¬ 
nounced as h . 

D. Un-Vedic PA^caratra (Chapter III, p. 108). 

The orthodox view regarding the un-Vedic phase of the 
Pahcaratra is thus stated by Mitra Misra in his Vtramitro- 
daya 

"Further, the PaSupata scriptures have to be divided into 
the * Vedic * and the / Non-Vedic ’; in view of what the 
KUrmapitrana S2.ys in regard to it...... . 

* * ' * * 


In the Vayusamhita also we find the following' The Saiva 
{Pasupala) scripture also is of two kinds—Vedic and non- 



* Linguistic Survey of India , Vol. V, Part I, p> 15* 
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Vedic; the Vedic is that which contains the essence of the 
Veda, and the non-Vedic is that which is independent. 

The independent one is of ten kinds:.that which 

contains the essence of the Veda extends a millionfold. 

The highest Pasupata is that which lavs down observances 
and right knowledge. 

Here also the distinction between the ‘ Vedic J and the ‘ non- 
Vedic 5 is made quite clear. We find above the phrase ‘the 
Saiva scripture also \ the ‘ also ’ of which indicates the other 
cognate scriptures of the Vaisnava, the Pancaratra and the 
like—the activities and results connected wherewith are 
similar to those of the Pasupata , and which also are of two 
kinds, Vedic and non-Vedic. 

That the Pancaratra and other scriptures are Vedic in 

their character is thus declared in the Visnudharmottara as 
quoted in the Hemddri :— 

The Samkhya, the Yoga, the Pancaratra, the Vedas and 
the Pasupata—these constitute the five doctrines in the 
seeking of Brahman. These are the road to the ending of 
birth and rebirth, and also to the bringing about of the 
sovereignty of Heaven. That which extends up to the 
Vaisnavadharma has been described as the very essence. 
Such is the entire Vedic path, as described by you.’ 

The term ‘ bhava ’ here stands for sovereignty ; and 1 setu ’ 
for road. In the Kurynap my ana we read:_ 

The Kapala, the Pancaratra, the Aamala, the Varna, 

the Arhata—these and several other systems are for the 
purpose of deluding people/ 

But the ‘ delusive ’ character here attributed to the Pan- 

car air a refers to the non-Vedic Pancaratra; because in the • 

same Purana we find the passage-' The several scriptures that 

are found in this world to be contrary to the Veda and the 

Smrtis, the foundation of all these is purely delusive ’ 

where what are referred to are clearly only those that ire 
eontrarv to the Veda. 
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In the Samba-Purana we find the passage— e A man who 
has fallen off from the Veda, and is afraid of having to 
perform the expiatory rites laid down in the Veda, should, 
in due course, have recourse to the Tantra, for the purpose 
of accomplishing Vedic knowledge.’ Again in the Karma - 
Parana we read '‘ Amsu, the high-souled Satvata, the great 

devotee of Visnu, was addicted to charity, he was the best of 
archers, was engaged, by Narada s advice, in the worship¬ 
ping of Vasudeva ; he propounded the scripture which is 
followed by lower born persons; the excellent scripture 
came to be known by his name, as Satvata; and this 
scripture, duly propounded, became conducive to the welfare 
of the low-born/ The Sri> Bhagavata also says as follows. 
‘The Satvata Tantra was propounded by him, knowing 
which one becomes a participator in Final Release; it is in 
accordance with this Tantra that women and Sudras are 
entitled to the Vaisnava rites. On the basis of these 
passages some people have asserted that, inasmuch as these 
texts lay down that only such people as have fallen off 
from the Veda are entitled to the Agama-scriptures, it 
means that persons not so fallen have nothing to do with 
them. But this is not a statement by persons acquainted 
with logic. Because the texts speaking of those 4 fallen off 
from the Veda’ do not lay down such people as the Agents 
in connection with Tantra ,—in the way in which the King is 
laid down as the Agent in regard to the Rajasuya sacrifice; 
and inasmuch as the texts do not lay down any such 
Agents, it cannot follow that people other than those 
mentioned are not entitled to the performance of the acts 
laid down in the Tantra. What the passages do is to assert 
that the Tantra is for the people mentioned (i.e., those who 
have fallen from the Veda). So that, just as in the case of 
the text— 4 inasmuch as the Veda is not heard by women, 
Sudras and low Brahmans, the Bharata has been put 
forward—even though the Bharata is spoken of as propound¬ 
ed for the sake of women and Sudras, yet that does not 
preclude the title of other persons also to that work,—in 
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the same manner, even in the face of the aforesaid passages, 
the title of others (i.e., those not fallen from the Veda) also 
to the Agatna scriptures remains unshaken {Indian Thought , 
VII, pp. 387-390).” 



APPENDIX. 

Anthropometric Data. 


To supplement the data of anthropometry published in the 
Ethnogi'aphical Appendices to Census of India, 1901, Report, 
and to test the historical value of the tradition that Radhiya 
and Varendra Brahmans of Bengal are the descendants of 
five Brahmans imported by King Adisura from Kanauj, Mr. 
Sasadhar Ray, M.A., B.R., and myself measured, in 1909, the 
head form of 35 Radhiya and 76 Varendra Brahmans of 
Bengal and Rao Sahib Pundit Matadin Sukul, M.A., B.E., 
then Executive Engineer, Rajshahi Division, measured on 
our behalf 63 Kanaujia (Kanyakubjlya) Brahmans of the 
Cawnpore district (U. P. and Oudh). Unfortunately the 
papers containing the figures relating to head length and 
head breadth are lost and the indices that were recorded in 
a separate note-book are tabulated below 



j Radhiya 

VARENDRA 

KAnaujia 


| Brahmans. 

Brahmans. 

Brahmans. 


No. 

(percent¬ 

age. 

No. 

i 

I 

Percent- 
1 age. 

i 

No. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Cephalic indices under 
70. 

* • 

1 

• • 

• # 

! *• 

} ■ ; 

' 3 

5 

Cephalic indices from 
70 to 72*4„ 

I 

2*9 

3 

1 i 

4 

j 

16 

j 

25 

Cephalic indices from 
7 . 2 ’'5 to 74*9. 

6 

17*2 

9 

! 

i 

12 , 

21 

33 
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10 
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26 

14 
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75 to 77-9. 



i 

! 


Cephalic indices from 

5 

i 4'3 

16 

21 

S' 

8 

from 78 to 79*9. 


Cephalic indices of So 

13 

37 

28 

37 

4 

6 

and over. 

1 




In 1910 I was placed on special duty for ethnological 
researches for three months by the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam and measured the head form, nose form 
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and stature of the male members of the following castes and 
sub-castes of Bengal and Bihar with anthrometrical instru¬ 
ments lent by the Ethnographical Survey of India. 


Santals. 


[Settled near Ghoragkat in the District of Dinajpur.) 
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Pascaiya Vaidik Brahman ( Bengal) 
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Uttararaihlya Kayastha. 
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139 
145 

149 

T42 

136 

x 35 

134 

149 

142 

140 

140 

143 

H 5 

141 

140 
154 
145 

144 

141 

137 
139 

1 

IT 0 
74-6 

83-8 

73‘9 

77'9 

79‘0 

78*0 

76*6 

75*9 

83-0 

75*4 
7 §‘ 4 
76*0 

73 '5 
83 - 3 

72-3 

8o*o 

71*0 

73 *i 

75*2 

! 74*5 
77 * 2 
71-0 
79*2 

74*7 

72*3 

75 *o 

70*8 

79-6 

82*0 

75*6 

75*6 

73*7 

76-3 

77*4 

77*7 

80*3 

82-3 

79*5 

74 * 2 

76*1 

75*5 

49 

47 

48 

5 1 

45 

49 

47 

46 

47 

47 

41 

48 

42 

AA 

It 

5 3 

54 

44 

50 

47 

46 

46 

40 

46 

41 

50 

47 

50 

45 

44 

55 

44 

48 

45 

44 

43 
47 

42 

45 

46 

44 

5 2 

43 

37 

3 2 
43 
34 
43 

' 45 

36 

37 

33 
36 

33 

33 

33 

34 

36 

34 

37 
40 

33 

36 

35 
35 

35 

34 

36 

32 

36 

37 

38 

37 
34 

33 

36 

38 

33 
38 

31 

37 

34 

38 
36 
33 

f 

75'9 
68 'o 

S9.6 

647 

95*5 

91*8 

76*6 

80*4 

8o*8 

76-6 

80*4 

68*8 

78-6 

77*3 

67*9 

63*1 

84*0 

80*0 

70*2 

78*2 

76*0 

87*5 

76*0 

82*9 

72*0 

68*0 

72*0 

82-2 

86*3 

67*2 

77 * 2 
687 | 

75*5 
86-3 | 

767 

80*8 

- 73-8 
82*2 

73*9 

86*3 

69*2 

767 

165*2 
165-3 
162*1 
167*3 
165*2 
171*0 
170*0 
171*0 
172*3 
169*0 
170-0 
161*3 
155*2 
164*2 
172*0 
179*0 
155*0 

i6i'o 

170*0 

171*0 

164*0 

162*4 

171*0 

170*2 

169*4 

171*6 

175*0 

166*8 

169*0 

162*0 

I 59-4 

171*4 

t68*o 
167*0 
168 *6 
165*0 
i8i*o 
161*4 
174*0 
173*0 
179*2 
169*0 







Uttar a Radkiya Kayaslha —continued. 


1 

i 

I 

1 

i 

0 j 

\ 

T 

0 

1 

i 

4 ! 5 

1 I 

i 

6 

7 

S 1 

1 

1 

t ! 

1 

9 

10 

Serial No, 

I 

District of 
birth. 

Age. 

Head length. 

Head breadth. 

I i 

1 

M 

O) 

a 

a 

• tH 
r—H 

o3 

23 

ft 

CJ 1 

a 

Nasal height. 

j 

Nasal breadth. 

Nasal index. 

Stature. 

43 

Murshidabad .. 

26 

| 

189 

H5 

y 6 -y 

45 

38 

84*4 

165-2 


If * m 

38 

185 

143 

77* 2 

37 

37 

100 

162*4 

45 

• * 

39 

179 

142 

79*3 

Si 

38 

74‘5 

165*0 

46 


39 

1 195 

140 

71*8 

40 

36 

90-0 

161-7 

47 

Hughly 

45 

j 184 

140 

76' 0 

5i 

37 

72-5 

169*8 

4$ 

Murshidabad .. 

42 

1 192 

149 

77-6 

50 

36 

72.0 

i6r6 

49 

* • 

30 

180 

| 142 

78*8 

5 2 

34 

65-4 

162*0 

50 

Hughly 

3* 

190 

142 

74*7 

46 

41 

89*1 

164*0 






Serial No 


260 


THE INDOARYAN RACES 


Kayastha ( Bengal), 


District of 
birth. 


4 

5 

6. 

I 1 

! . 

E 

W 

0 

| E t 

- 4 -> 

- 4 -* 

**0 

CS 

1 <v 

; u 

d ' 

| bo 1 
| Sh 

* 

0 

i * 


! 23 

cd 

! ^ 


c 3 

0) 

d 

0) 

o< 

w 

M 

* 

O 


1 j Faridpur 

2 j Dacca 

3 i 5) 

4 | Faridpur .. 

5 | Dacca 

6 Mymensingh 

7 t Faridpur .. 


10 i 24-Parganas 

11 I ,, 

12 j Faridpur 

13 | Khulna 

14 I Murshidabad 

15 1 ■ v. 

16 Dacca 

1 7 ,, 

18 Howrah 

19 Hughly 

20 3 j ■ • 

21 j Calcutta 

22 Bur&wam .. 

*5 ? 7 * * 

24 Calcutta ; 

25 Hughly 

26 24-Parganas 

27 Khulna 

28 Pubna 

29 Rajshahi .. 


37 

33 

33 

39 

25 

36 

33 

27 

48 

43 

35 

37 
41 

27 ! 

i 36 ! 
i 40 


175 | 

l8l j 

175 | 

l8l j 

l8l j 

173 i 

198 j 
186 1 
181 | 
194 
186 

175 I 

192 j 

185 

176 i 
168 j 
188 I 

186 

185 ' 

186 
194 
188 

193 

177 

179 | 

177 

165- 

185 

182 


139 

133 

142 

143 

H 3 

136 

144 

141 

131 

145 
155 
139 

142 

148 
154 
145 

MS 

158 

136 

145 

150 

136 

143 

149 

137 
152 
141 

445 

150 
147 


79*4 

73*4 

81*1 

79 *o 

79 *o 

78-6 

727 

/ y 6 

7 2*3 
74*7 
^ 3*3 
79*4 

73*9 

So’o 

87-5 

86*3 

77*1 

85*1 


44 
i 44 

47 
I 50 
I 48 

45 
45 - 
47 
50 

46 
50 
45 

S 4 o 

145 
1 49 

1 4S 
i 41 

47 


35 , 
30 
33 j 
33 j 
43 ' 


39 j 
41 j- 

37 | 
37 | 

36 j 

34 

37 I 

35 

40 


73*5 j 45 
77*9 | 46 
77*3 43 

7 2 *3 I 4 6 
74*o j 50 
84*2 j 49 
76*5 46 

85*8 52 

79*6 | 49 
87-8 j 43 
81*0 50 

8o*o ! 49 


79*5 

68*1 

72*1 

66*o 

89-5 

80*2 

82*2 

74*5 

60*0 

84*8 

82*0 

82*2 

86*0 

80*0 

69*4 

77 *o 

85-4 

84*9 

82*2 

89*1 

88*4 

73*9 

68*0 

77*5 

82*6 

69*2 

73*4 

79*0 

74 *o 
! 61*2 


163*0 j Vahgaja. 
159 * 6 ; 

162*0 j ,, 

182*0 j ,, 

164*0 ,, 

161*0 j ,, 

175*2 I 

164*0 „ 

169*2 ,, 

172*6 

178*6 ,, 

161*1 j ,, 

169*0 

| 171*6 ,, 

168*4 I ,, 

167 8 

174*0 ,, 

165*0 Daksina 
Radhlya,, 

161*0 ,, 

172*2 j ,, 

169*0 j 

163*0 j ,, 

163*6! 

166*4! 3 > 

167*4! 

172*41 „ 

163*0 j „ 

142*8 Varendra. 
174*6! 5J 

166*0! 
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Till or Taulika (Bengal). 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

M 

<u 

a 

* 

CO 

a 

1 ? 

10 

Serial No. 

District of 
birth. 

<u 

fcuO 

<2 

* 

r=! 

b /3 

a 

<L> 

i—< 

rt 

OJ 

w 

Head breadth. 

Cephalic index. 

Nasal height. 

Nasal breadth. ! 

1 

Stature. 

i 

i 

Rajshalii 

• * 

35 

188 

158 

84*0 

50 

38 

76-0 

169*2 

2 

} ? 

¥ # 

36 

188 

157 

83-5 

50 

36 

72*0 

163-4 

3 

J 5 

* • 

S 2 

l8 5 

142 

76-6 

53 

37 

69*8 

170*6 

4 

J J 

• » 

33 

185 

140 

75*6 

47 

37 

787 

* 53*6 

5 

? 1 

* • 

26 

190 

U 9 

78-4 

45 

38 

84-4 

155-8 

6 

5 .1 

• * 

25 

185 

145 

78-3 

46 

37 

80*4 

158*0 

7 

J > 


45 

177 

137 

77*4 

48 

34 

70*8 

167*0 

8 

J .1 

w * 

32 

180 

144 

80*0 

42 

35 

83-3 

167 -6 

9 

) ) 

* * 

45 

170 

131 

77-0 

45 

37 

82*2 

158*4 

ro 

? ? 

* * 

38 

177 

135 

76*2 

47 

36 

76*6 

162*0 

ii 

? 5 

* * 

. 26 

l8 5 

135 

72*9 

45 

34 

75*5 

169-8 

12 

? J 

• • 

45 

180 

145 

So-s 

45 

35 

77*7 

160*4 

^3 

3 3 

* * 

30 

196 

150 

76-5 

50 

39 

78*0 

169*6 

14 

> > 

V * 

34 

186 

143 

76*S 

47 

37 

787 

161.0 

15 

• J 3 

• * 

3 8 

I84 

140 

76- 0 

48 

37 

77*0 

162*0 

16 

3 3 

* • 

i 42 

185 

148 

8o*o 

50 

42 

84-0 

170*0 

17 

> 3 

m m 

! 45 

I84 

138 

75 * 0 

42 | 

35 

83*3 

162*0 

18 

> ) 

• ft 

i 29 

186 

148 

79*6 

43 

39 

90*7 

i66'0 

x 9 

3 ? 

* II 

; 45 

I83 

H 3 

78-1 

43 

38 

88*3 

160*0 

20 

> 3 

* * 

! 30 

175 

142 

8i*i 

40 

32 

• 80*0 

163*0 

21 

) ? 

• * 

1 33 

I83 

135 

73*7 

: 42 

35 

83-3 

158*0 

22 

3 ) 

• • 

32 

182 

143 

■ 78*5 

37; 

36 

97'3 

158*2 

23 

> 3 


44 . 

193 

*37 

70-9 

42 

40 

95‘2 

169*4 

2 4 

7 ? 

<* * 

32 

175 

*37 

78-2 

38 

35 

92-1 

151*4 

2 5 

3 > 

m m 

42 

I 83 

140 

76*5 

i 

40 

1 

39 

97‘5 

154*2 






the indo-aryan races 


262 


District of 
birth. 


Vaidya [Bengal), 


1 Dinajpur 

2 Burdwan 


Hughli 

>> 

Calcutta 

Hughli 

Calcutta 

Dacca 

Calcutta 

Dacca 

Jessore 

Dacca 


180 1 139 

200 146 

186 141 

181 145 

183 150 

176 147 

182 144 

189 140 

180 145 

195 152 

200 158 

198 145 

189 141 

198 146 


77-2 i 37 
73 *o 45 

75*8 45 

80*1 48 

81 *9 46 

8 3*5 5 1 

79 *i 48 

74 *o 45 

8o*s 52 

77*9 47 

79*0 45 

73*2 49 

74*6 j 45 
73*7 I 51 


94*5 161*4 Radhiya. 

84*4 168*8 

73*3 i 59 *o 

79*i 168 *0 

82*6 168 *6 „ 

76*5 172*6 ,, 

77 *o 1637 

84*4 162*6 ,, 

55*7 179*4 

87*2 159*4 Vahgaja. 

88*8 178*6 

83*6 168 *8 

84*4 157*2 

74*5 179*0 





APPENDIX. 


203 


Chasl Kaivarta or Mahisya {Bengal). 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Serial No. 

District of 
birth. 

Age. 

Head length. 

Head breadth. 

Cephalic index. 

Nasal height. 

| 

Nasal breadth, j 

i 

j 

Nasal index. 

1 

Stature. i 

i 

1 

Rajshahi 

45 

185 

144 

77*8 

52 

36 

69*2 

165*2 

2 


26 

180 

144 

So*o 

45 

39 

86-6 

163*0 

3 

Nadia 

35 

183 

147 

80*3 

49 

35 

71-4 

1 73 ’S 

4 

Rajshahi 

30 

182 

132 | 

72-5 

qo 

3 8 

76-0 

161 *4 

5 

Nadia 

25 

186 

H 3 ! 

76*8 

46 

39 

84*7 

170*8 

6 

Rajshahi 

25 

180 

130 

72-2 ' 

48 

34 

70*8 

164*6 

7 

} y * * 

32 > 

184 

13 8 ; 

75-0 

46 

36 

78*2 

169*0 

8 

) y * * 

32 

181 

136 

75 * 1 

47 

35 

74*4 

161 *4 

9 

9 ) 

30 

182 

1351 

74*1 

40 

39 

97*5 

171*2 

10 

? ) • • 

35 

177 

1361 

768 

4*5 

41 

91*1 

160 *6 

11 

Nadia 

44 

183 

150 

8r 9 

43 

36 

837 

164*2 

12 

Faridpur 

30 

182 

139 i 

76-3 

45 

3 8 

84*4 

166*2 

13 

Rajshahi 

25 

180 

129 ! 

71-6 

45 

33 

73*3 

159*0 

14 

)) - * 

25 

167 

133 

79'6 

40 

34 

85-0 

158*7 

IS 

yy • • 

32. 

182 

137 

75*2 

47 

3 i 

65-9 | 

174-8 

16 

i 

Nadia 

. 

33 

187 

134 

71*6 

48 

34 ' 

70*8 j 

1 ! 

169-4 
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* 



Maiihila Brahman {Bihar). 


zvzaz.'a. 

i 

1 

2 

0 

0 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

9 

1 

! 

i 

| 

I IO 

i 



I 


■ 

23 * 

a; 

j 

« 

A 

[ 





'M 

r O 

r CJ 

23 

4 -> 

| M* 


w 

District of 

i 

i bD 

1 

V 

r *1 
* *—1 

on 

* VH 

ctj 

cu 

a 

'73 


£ 

birth. 

i 

t-H 

cu 

y-~*i 

'r -4 

rO 

0 

rH 

A 

u 

r-H 

1 

6 

tH 

cj 

“H 


1 

«D 

T 3 

Cti 

a 

C 3 

r 4 

r-H 

t—H 

cj 

to 

r—H 

c 3 

c f> 

’cS 

ro 

4-5 

U 


bn 

cu 

<u 

CJ 

ctf 

rt 

aj 


7 } 



1. W 

KH 

hH 

a 

fc 

fc 

i 

J r -4 

..j 1 .,., I 

CO 

I 

1 

i 

! 

j Bhagalpur 

2 5 

I 9 I 

134 

j 

70*1 

43 

36 . 

J 

i 

837 

165*8 

2 

J ? * * 

24 

186 

131 

70-4 

40 

35 

877 

165*2 

3 

? 5 * • 

26 

194 

132 

68*0 

48 

36 

7 5 *0 

164*2 

4 

9 1 * * 

2 3 

194 

139 

| 71 *6 

44 

31 

70-4 

78-5 

168*o 


5 , 

24 

180 

130 

79 * O 
/ ■*"* —' 

42 

33 

155*6 

6 

>9 * • 

2 3 

186 

130 

69*8 

* 4 o 

3 2 

71*1 

171*8 
j 158*8 

/ 

J 9 * # 

40 

185 

| H 5 

78-3 

44 

3 1 

70*4 

76*1 

8 

J 5 

60 

192 

135 

70-3 

46 

35 

165*2 

9 

19 - * 

32 

1 184 

138 

75*0 

46 

35 

76*1 

88*6 

169 *o 

10 

91 ■ * * 

2 C 

184 

140 

76*1 

44 

39 

160*6 

ii 

9 9 ■ • 

SO 

190 

138 

72*6 

43 

34 

79*5 

156*0 

12 

9 9 * * 

2 7 

198 

138 

69*6 

43 

3,8 

88-3 

167*4 

*3 

9 9 • * 

50 

i8 3 

137 

74-8 

47 

38 

80*8 

162*6 

14 

J 9 

37 

1 77 

142 

80*2 

41 

n rf 

o 5 

85*3 

169*8 

16 

5 9 • * 

55 

194 

131 

67*5 

36 

38 

105-5 

165-8 

1 9 

34 

182 

135 

74 ’1 

36 

38 

105-5 

153*4 

17 

18 

9 9 

40 

182 

145 

79 '6 

48 

35 

72-9 

155*6 

9 9 • • 

35 

191 

139 

727 

43 

38 

88-5 

! 169*0 

I 9 

>9 * # 

2 5 

194 

142 

73'2 

46 

35 

76*0 

! 166*6 

20 

21 

9 9 • * 

27 

190 

142 

74-8 

47 

35 

74*4 

| I 73 * 2 

19 

29 

182 

144 

79 ’i 

45 

36 

80*0 

166*0 

2 3 

9 9 • • 

27 

1S5 

J 45 

78 '3 

44 

38 

86*0 : 

169*0 

2 3 

19 

27 

191 

1.35 

70-6 

44 

36 

8 i*s i 

159*0 

24 

'Tt r* 

> 9 

24 

183 

■36 

74 ' 3 ' 

47 

35 

74*4 

174*2 

2 J> 

9 9 

37 

190 

132 

69-4 

45 

37 

82*2 

165*8 

0 *7 

9 9 

34 - 

195 

139 

71-2 

45 

35 

77 7 

169*0 

2 / 

28 

OA 

9 ) * • 

55 

203 

143 

70-4 

51 

36 

70*5 

171*2 

9 5 

5 2 

204 

150 

78-4 

54 

35 

64*8 

172*8 

29 

OA 

19 

27 

183 

147 

80-3 

43 

35 

81 *4 

169*2 

0 ° 

1 j • * 

3 2 

186 

145 

77’9 

51 

35 

68*6 

163*8 

31 

3 2 
33 

) ** ■ « 

2 5 

186 

144 

77'3 

48 

34 

70*8 

157*0 

9 9 # * 

40 

179 

131 

73 ’i 

48 

36 

75 *o 

157*0 

55 

28 ; 

192 

140 

72-9 

77-8 

42 

37 

88*o 

162*0 

o 4 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

! 

5 5 * » 

28 

189 

147 

44 

36 

81-8 

159*6 

91 

5 9 • * j 

39 

48 

193 

185 

135 

140 

69-9 ' 
757 

41 

42 

36 

34 

87*8 

80*9 

164*0 

167*0 

” "1 

50 

190 

141 

74*2 

41 

38 

Q 2*7 

164 0 

M * • 

35 

192 

151 

78*6 

55 

35 

63*6 

170*2 

5 9 

23 

189 

134 

70*9 

46 

37 

80*4 

160*4 

59 * • 

5 5 * * 

25 

28 

r 95 

200 

137 

139 

70*2 | 

69-5 

41 

45 

38 

39 

92*7 

86*6 

170*0 

171*0 

>5 

22 

204 

135 

66 -6 

43 

39 

92*0 

166*8 

y> 

55 

190 

T 43 

75-2 

■ 49 

38 

77*5 

161*8 
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Maithila Brahman [Bihar) —continued. 


I 

2 

3 

2^. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

vSerial No. 

* 

j 

District of 
birth. 

1 

Age. 

Head length. 

Head breadth. 

Cephalic index. 

Nasal height. 

Nasal breadth. 

Nasal index. 

• 

0 

£ 

4—2 

ce 

to 

44 

i i 

Bhagalpur 

45 

200 

142 

71*0 

46 

37 

80*4 

164*2 

45 

| J J * p 

36 

187 

135 

72-2 

48 

38 

79*i 

165*6 

46 

! > 9 * * i 

! ■ ' 

50 

190 

138 

72*6 

46 

40 

86*9 

176*6 

47 

t 

\ 5 J 

50 

19 6 

140 

71-4 

43 

38 

88-3 

170*4 

48 

i 3* - ■ 

30 

193 

144 

74-6 

48 

38 

79-1 

171*3 

49 

j H 

35 

202 

136 

67S 

53 

38 

71-7 

165*6 

50 

V? * * 

j 

34 

190 

! 

13s 

71*0 

44 

37 

84-1 

164*2 
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Rajput or Chatri [Bihar). 


* j 

I ! 

i 

1 

, 2 ’ 

« 

3 

i 

4 

5 

-p , 

nd 

aJ 

<u 

u 

rC 

tJ 

o 3 

CD 

W ; 

i 

! 

6 ! 

i 

7 

8 

Serial No. 

District of 
birth. 

6 

b/j 

<1 

Head length. 

! 

J 

Cephalic Index. 

Nasal height. 

Nasal breadth. 

1 

Muzaffarpur 

ft m 

2 \ 
v? 

I9I 

145 

75'9 

39 

35 

O 

J 7 

• ft 

24 

199 

140 

70*3 

41 

36 

3 

y 7 

* * 

O *2 

iSp 

138 

73 

39 

32 

4 

* y 

* • 

2 3 

i8x 

^ 4 5 

80*0 

43 

38 

5 

Arrali 

* m 

35 

165 

138 

83*6 

48, 

37 

6 

) y 

* ft 

28 

194 

134 

69*0 

49 

35 

7 

Muzaffarpur 

# * 

3 2 

176 

146 

82*9 

45 

3 2 

8 

Arrali 

# # 

■3 c 

OD 

[ 95 

143 

73'3 

46 

43 

9 

J 1 

* ft 

-‘O 

l8 I 

143 

79*0 

45 

35 

10 

7 7 

* * 

24 

186 

138 

74 *i 

42 

37 

T I 

7 ? 

♦ • 

23 

IQ! 

137 

717 

4 T 

•*> 

DA 

12 

7 7 

ft * 

30 

I9I 

139 

72*7 

43 

38 

13 

7 7 

* » 

07 

ft** / 

188 

150 

797 

42 

35 

14 

Gaya 

• » 


190 

142 

747 

47 

42 

15 

Chapra 

• - 

32 

191 

135 

70*6 

52 

34 

l6 

Arrali 

« * 

30 

194 

135 

69*5 

42 

39 

I? 

7 y 

* • 

37 

192 

137 

71*3 

48 

35 

18 

y y 

« * 

25 

l8 I 

T40 

77 *i 

Si 

■ 35 

19 

? y 

* • 

45 

186 

I 34 

72*0 

44 

3 i 

20 

7 7 

• • 

45 

192 

151 

78*6 

46 

43 

21 

Chapra 

* * 

45 

l8 I 

T 53 

84*5 

45 

38 

O 

Arrali 

* • 

24 

190 

145 

76*3 

45 

39 

.7 »*i 

7 y 

m * 

24 

202 

t 37 

67*8 

40 

39 

* 24 

7 ? 

# « 

#M* «»«* 

190 

143 

75*2 

43 

39 

25 

5 7 

• ft 

24 

19 T 

144 

75'4 

44 

34 

2(5 

Chapra 

* ft 

O ^ 

ft* 

T96 

139 

70*9 

41 

35 

27 

Arrali 

* * 

25 

178 

138 

77'5 

40 

37 

28 

Chapra 

• * 

2 s 

1/ 

185 

146 

78-9 

4 wi^ll dft^-w 

33 

29 

Muzaffarpur 

* ft 


193 

142 

73*5 

1 45 

39 

30 

Arrali 

* • 

O 7 

185 

140 

75-6 

47 

37 

3 * 

1 % 

ft * 

24 

190 

136 

7 i* 5 

48 

37 

4 

7 7 

* * 

25 

191 

135 

70*6 

43 

33 

33 

Chapra 

* ft 

33 

188 

*35 

71*8 

47 

35 

34 

7 7 

ft ft 

23 

173 

x 51 

87-3 

40 

35 

35 

Arrali 

* ft 

26 

| 198 

142 



38 

36 

? 7 

» * 

2 cj 

189 

139 

73 '6 

41 

35 

37 

7 y 

ft # 

ftn* 

j 188 

139 

73*9 

I 44 

37 

38 

y ? 

• ft 

23 

185 

146 

78-9 

1 43 

40 

39 

> 7 

• » * 

24 

183 

148 

80*8 

50 

36 

40 

Bhagalpur 

ft ft 

22 

190 

135 

71’0 

j 4<5 

39 

41 

> > 

ft ** 

23 

190 

141 

74*2 

! 47 

37 

42 

Chapra 

' ft ft 

24 

186 

f i Y 

75*8 

! 44 

38 

43 

? > 

ft * 

23 

189 

I37 

72*4 

|-4t 

35 

44 

) 7 

* ft 

40 

495 

142 

72*8 

45 

37 


9 

10 

M 

a 

Tj 


a 

a3 

HH 

"cS 

cs 

CO 

-M 

cS 

C3 

£ 

m 


897 

175*4 

87-9 

166*3 

82*0 

160*2 

88*3 

162*0 

77 *o 

170*8 

71*4 

165*2 

71*1 

177*4 

93*4 

169*4 

77*7 

162*6 

887 

169*8 

80*4 

170*0 

887 

174*4 

83-3 

174*8 

® 9'3 

165*5 

65*3 

.166*8 

92-8 

164*0 

72-9 

T 7 7 ft Q 

jl j (7 

68-6 

168*8 

70*4 

161*8 

93*4 

170*8 

84-2 

169*6 

86-6 

170*6 

97*5 

! 167*4 

92-0 

j 166*8 

77*2 

1 170 * O 

85*3 

170*4 

92*5 

164*0 

75 *o 

l68*o 

86*6 

l 69*2 

787 

171*6 

77 * 0 

167*2 

767 

167*8 

74*4 

170*0 

87*5 

165*2 

74'5 

183*2 

85*3 

171*0 

84'0 

l 65*0 

93 *o 

175*0 

72*0 

170*0 

847 

l68 *2 

787 

165*0 

86-3 

166*0 

85*3 

165*0 

82*2 

176*0 
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a 


Kanaujiya Brahman {Bihar). 


o 

& 

73 

r-i 

a 

«0 


0 ! 


4 


District of 
birth. 


o 

bo 


4^4 

buO 

a 

cu 

r—< 

cd 

U 

HjH 


4»^ 

nd 

ctf 

CD 


nj) 

cS 

CD 

w 


I 

Muzaffarpur .. 

35 

192 

2 

? ? * • 

32 

l80 

3 

Arrah 

36 

192 

4 

3 y ♦ • 

24 

l86 

3 

Chapra 

26 

191 

6 

Arrah 

25 

l8o 

7 

Chapra 

24 

191 

8 

Arrah 

36 

IQ9 

9 

Bhagalpur . . . 

24 

198 

10 

Arrah 

24 

186 

11 

Chapra 

26 

173 

12 

M . . 1 

23 

187 

T 3 

Arrah 

45 

183 

14 

3 ? 

24 

I S3 

15 

9 y * * 

23 

193 

16 

3 ? 

22 

190 

17 

> > 

24 

173 

18 

9 j . * 

25 ! 

185 

19 

Chapra 

30 | 

188 

20 

» > 

« * 

177 

21 

Arrah 

26 

187 

22 

1 Palamau 

30 

195 

23 

Arrah 

! • 

27 

197 

24 

J J 

28 

187 

25 

j ? * # 

26 

i ! 

190 


136 

13s 

139 

136 

13s 

146 

143 

142 

142 

135 

142 

139 

142 

140 

136 

139 

143 

140 
140 
142 
142 

135 

140 

139 

136 


<D 


a 

1—< 

CtJ 

f—< 

CD 

a 


7 


72*3 

73 ‘i 
70*6 
8i*i 
74*8 
71*3 

rj jr 

7 2‘5 

82*0 

74*3 

77*5 

76-5 

70*4 

73-1 

82*6 

75*6 

74*5 

So *2 

75*9 

69*2 

71*0 

74*3 

71*5 


bo 

• r~i 

<V 

A 

*rt 

m 

cd 


70*8 j 42 
75 •O I 48 


44 
44 

54 

46 

47 
50 

44 
46 

i 48 


48 
5° 

^j.2 

45 

44 

43 

41 

43 

49 

45 

40 

42 

44 


8 


10 


*73 

as 

CD 


cd 

CO 

cd 

£ 


37 

29 

40 

36 

37 
36 
36 

3 d 

33 

36 
32 

32 
35 

37 

33 
35 
3 d 

35 

36 

38 

39 

34 
33 
36 


CL> 

r 3 


cd 

in 

cd 


88-0 
60*4 
90*9 
81 *8 
68*5 
78*2 
76-5 
•70*0 
86-3 
78*2 
66*6 
72*7 
72*9 
74*o 
90*4 

77*7 

79*5 
81 *4 

87.8 

88*3 

79*5 

77*2 

82*5 

857 

77*2 


a> 


4 -> 

cd 

00 


172*0 

I70*0 
169*4 
174*2 
166 *6 
165*4 


172*8 
165*4 
163*0 
171*0 
165*8 
162*2 
160*0 
169*8 
173*2 
163*2 
165*4 
173*0 
175*6 
170*8 
173*0 
174*0 
16S*o 
163*2 
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Summary of Head Measurements . 




Percentage 

of Cephalic Indices. 

! 

Name of caste 
and tribe. 

Province 

of 

birth. 

Under 70. 

XT, 

W > 

tv 

u \ 

Q 

nd ! 

Ch 

d 

'd ! 

1 i 

0 i 

tv. ! 

K j 

1 ' 
r O 

B ' 

g 

3 

h 

IV. 

XT) 

tv. 

tv 

5 j 

3d 

r d 

a 

c3 

XT', 

tv. 

0 ; 
CO 

S> ! 

■ n3 ! 

*d 

1 

xn 

R 

tv 

80 and over. 

29 Santals. 

Santal Parganas 

207 

17*2 

i O’3 

44‘8 

0 

7 

31 Brahmans 

50 Pascatya Vaidik 

Bengal 

0 

6-5 


19-5 

16 

45*5 

Brahmans .. 
50 Uttar a Radhiya 

> j 

2 

O 

4 

22 

26 

46 

Kayasthas .. 

,, 

0 

IO 

rS 

40 

16 

14 

30 Kayasthas 

j 

0 

i 6*6 ! 

20 

1 7 

20 

36*6 

25 Tilis or Taulikas .. 


0 

; 4 i 

4 

8 

1 40 

24 

14 Vaidyas 

> > *. * 

0 

l 0 

| 35*7 

21*8 

14*3 

28*6 

16 Chasi Kaivartas. . 
25 Bhuimhav Brah¬ 


0 

! i8 ‘7 

12*6 

44 

1 6 

lS-7 

mans ( Babhan) 
50 Maithila Brah¬ 

1 Bihar 

4 

1 16 

| 28 

32 

8 

i 

12 

mans 

44 Rajputs or Chat- 

»’ 

IS 

26 

j 26 

1 

14 

12 

4 

ris 

25 Kanaujiya Brah¬ 

! j » 

6-8 

25 

227 

204 

1 r 3 

13-6 

mans .. 

! j j 

4 

| 

32 

28 

20 

0 

16 


Seriations ( Risley ). 


Name of caste 
or tribe. 

Province 

of 

birth. 

Percentage of Cephalic Indices. 

Under 70. 

70 and under 72*5. 

• 

xr> 

tv 

T—< 

<U 

r d 

d 

d 

nd 

a 

cS 

W 

tv 

in 

tv 

tv 

(U 

»d 

d 

d 

g 

3 

XTi 

d 

00 

u 

O 

§ 

•g 

ci 

xn 

tv 

tv 

80 and over. 

100 Santals 

. Chota Nagpur 

1 

11 

25 

28 

21 

13 

420 Rajputs 

. Rajputana 

17 

36 

26 

15 

5 

1 

100 Brahmans 

. United Provin- 








j ces 

16 

24 

34 

15 

9 

2 

68 Brahmans 

. East Bengal .. 

0 

1 

12 

21 

3i 

35 







ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

Page 6, line 8, for Sahara read Savara. 

,, ,, », 22, for -ecting read -jecting, 

9 , >> 23, omit Semangs who are now differentiated from the 
Sakai as a separate and independent type probably 
most closely connected with the Andamanese 
(Nigrito). 

,, 13, ,, 2 $, for reign read rain. 

,, 19, ,, 17, for Atharvanas read Atharvans. 


*• 22, ,, 19. The Visvamitras avenged themselves by casting 

Sakti into fire. “ Sakti is said in the Jaiminiya 
Brahman a to have been the son of Vasistlia, and 
to have been cast into the fire by the Visvamitras. 
According to Sadgurusisya, who appears to follow 
the Satyayanaka, the story of Sakti is as follows : 
Visvamitra, being defeated in a contest by Sakti, 
had recourse to Jamadagni, who taught him the 
Sasarparl ; later he revenged himself on Sakti by 
having him burnt in the forest. The Brhaddevatd 
relates the first part of the tale only.” ( Vedic 
Index, II, pp. 348-349.) 

*• 2 3 > 9 , for Sudasa read Sudas. 

55 »> ?> >> for Paijavana read Pijavana. 

2 4 » . 8, for Brahman read Brahman. 

>> 37 * j> 1 5 5 for Vahika read Vahika. 

** 38 , 5 , 21, for Ghanntas read Ghnantas. 

*>9 39 3 33 12, for or one read or upon one. 

v, 40, ,, 1, for Anga read Anga. 

93 3) 33 8 , for Anartta read Anartta. 

433 3, „ for representations read representatives. 

” 48, lines 14-18. This passage is quoted from Oldenberg’s Bud¬ 

dha, English tr. (London, 1882), p. 392 note. 

■>> >> line 21, for Kansamb read Kausamb 

493 ,3 29, for Brahman read Brahman. 

” S 3 , lines 3-6. According to the Lalita Vistara (Lefmann, p. 21) 

there was no king in Vaisali. t( B)very one 
thinks, ‘I am king, I am king ’ ” ^ 

I ^ But in the city 

of Mithila, the capital of the kingdom of Vid- 
eha, a king named Sumitra reigned (p. 22) at 
the time of the Buddha’s descent from the 
Tusita heaven. 
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Page 61, line iS, for Chola read Cola. 

” »• »» x 9 ) for Pandyas read Pandyas. 

62 > >> * 7 , for on indices read of indices 
” 7 °> » 29, for Turkistan read Turkestan. 

>> 76, >, 1, for Rudra read Agni. 

’ ’ 82 > lines 4 - 5 , for Ramskrsna read Ramkrsna. 

», b6, line 1 r, for Balcarita read Balacarita. 

Pages 96-99, for Bhagavadgita read Bhagavadgita 

Page 97. Garbe's interpretation of Gita vii. 4-6 is very instructive 
VUien it is asserted m vii. 4-6 that God has two 
natures, one a higher spiritual nature, by which the 
universe is sustained, and a second, a lower and material 
nature, consisting of all that, according to the Saiikhya 
belongs to prahrti or matter, this statement is not to'be 
construed m the sense that a half of the Divine essence 
is composed of matter; the meaning is rather that mat- 
ei is not itself independent, following its own blind im 
pulses but that its evolution is under the consolf 
Qod m other words, that God works in matter, and 
acts through it. This is clearly expressed in other pas¬ 
sages of the Bhagavadgita. God deposits in matterdie 
germ from which development takes place (xiv , ,) 

He is therefore the father of all creatures, while matter 

be “ Pared t0 the motller ’s womb." (Encyclo 
paedia of Religion and Ethics , II, p . $ 3 6 b). } 

” 99 ’ line l6 > f° y Higrantha read Nirgrantka. 

” ” ” 1 9 a for hhdsya read hhdsya. 

55 2 4 > for Sandilya read Sandilya. 

- x S > for Eaksmt read Eaksm:. 

8, for Bhagavadgita read Bhagavadgita. 

5, for authors read author. 

2, for and “ have read and who “ have. 

3I ’ /D '< younger it yOUnger> &C - TCad in the &***> 

3, far supujitd read supujitd. 

4 , for Prakrta read Prakrt. 

14, for Mdrkandeya read Mdrkandeya 
16, for bhiksuki read bhiksuki. 

9 , for Nagabhata read Nagabhata. 

24, for sdmsdra read samsdm. 

3, for perference read preference. 

11, for Bhagdatta read Bhagadatta. 

19. for Chaldeean read Chaldean. 

3 . for Sarsvati read Sarasvati. 

16, for inscription read inscriptions. 

27, omit Vilasadevl. 


100, 

101, 
116, 
119. 
124, 

126, 

i) 

129, 

142, 

x 45> 

148, 

x 52 , 

x 57» 

’ 1 59? 

164, 

165, 
16s, 
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Page 168, line 27, for Brahman read Brahman. 

,, 177, lines ioii, for nowhere to be met with read very rare, 
jj 177, 3, 15-17* Mr, Radhagovinda Basak has favoured me with 

the following note on these plates:— £< These plates were 
discovered in a village called Damodarpur (P. S. Phul- 
badi), Dt. Dinajpur. Plate No. 1 is dated in 124 (G.E.) 
= 443-44 A.D. of the reign of Kumaragupta I of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty , and records the purchase of a 
plot of land situated in the district ( visaya) of Koti- 
varsa in the province ( bhukti) of Pundravardhana by a 
Brahman named Karpatika for the purpose of performing 
the Agnihotra sacrifice ( agnihotropayogaya ). Plate No. 2 
is dated in 129 (G. E.) = 448-49 A.D. of the reign of the 
same sovereign, and records the purchase of a plot of 
land in the same visaya and bhukti by a person (whose 
name is illegible) for the performance of the five daily 
sacrifices (pahcamahdyajha). Plate No. 3 is of the reign 
of Budhagupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty whose 
known dates range from A.D. 476 to 495, and records the 
purchase of a plot of land by a person named Nabhaka 
for establishing Brahmans and Aryas (brahmandryyan) in 
a village called Candagrama in the same bhukti. Plate 
No. 4 is of the reign of the same sovereign and records the 
purchase of a plot of land by a Sresthin named Rbhupala 
for building two temples and two chambers for the two 
gods, Kokamukhasvamin and Svetavarahasvamin. Plate 
No. 5 is dated in 214 G. E.= 533-34 A.D. of the reign of 
[Bhanu ?] gupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, and 
records the purchase of a plot of land by a nobleman 
(kulaputra) named Amrtadeva from Ayodhya ( Ayodhyi- 
ha) for the purpose of repairing the temple of Bhagavan 
Svetavarahasvamin. All these plates contain names of 
officials bearing such surnames as datta , pdla } mitra , 
nandij das a and dev a.’* 

,, 187, line 13, for Mahasundkivigrahi read Mahasandhivigrahi. 

,, 193, ,, 29, for pure-blood read pure-blooded. 

" ,> 1993 li nes I 3 -I 7 - This was first pointed out by Mr. Aksay Kumar 
Maitra in a paper entitled Gaudakavi Sandhydkaranandi 
in the Bengali magazine Sahitya of 1320. 

33 200, note for Bhuhiyas read Bhuihyds. 

,, 216, lines 11-15. In the Rajasuya, or “ inauguration of kings, 1 ' 
the king is sharply distinguished from priests. Professor 
Keith remarks, “ This distinction shows that for Vedic 
India at least the connection of royalty with priestly 
rank, if it ever had been a motive of the growth of the 
kingship, u ad long disappeared before the time of * the 
Samhitas ,> (quoted in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , 1916, p. 623). 
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Page 22i, line 27, for ended e read ended in e. 

»> 223, ,, 10, for Xerxes read Xerexes. 

226, ,, 5, for £akdvlpa read ^akadvlpa. 

>> 231, „ 24, /o^Mahakcchavardhana read Makakacc 
2 35 > f) 16, for caitymdruhya read caityamdruhya. 

,, 241, ,, 9, for Diviyavadana read Divydvaddna. 

,, 243, note i* refers to p. 244, lines 1-6. 
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